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SHOULD THE PERSONAL LAWS OF THE 
NATIVES OF INDIA BE CODIFIED ?* 


By Str Rotanp Knyvetr Witson, Bart., M.A., LL.M. 


THE immediate stimulus to the preparation of this paper 
was supplied by the appearance of my friend Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s very valuable work on “ The Government of India.” 
In Chapter VI. of that work he deals with the application 
of English Law to natives of India; and after describing 
and accounting for the gradual supersession of native law, 
in the departments of crime, civil and criminal procedure, 
and contract, he proceeds to point out that ‘within the 
domain of family law, including the greater part of the law 
of succession and inheritance,” natives still retain their 
personal law, either modified or formulated, to some extent, 
by Anglo-Indian legislation.”"— And then, at page 404, 
comes this passage in which he does me the honour of 
referring to me by name, as the latest advocate of a view 
which he is disposed to reject : 


“Tt has often been suggested that the process of codification should be 
deliberately extended to native law, and that an attempt should be made, 
by means of codes, to define and simplify the leading rules of Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, without altering their substance. Sir Roland Wilson, 
in particular, has recently pleaded for the codification of Anglo-Mahomedan 
law. There is, however, reason to believe that he has much under-rated 
the difficulties of such a task.” 





* For the discussion of this paper, see ‘‘ Proceedings of the East’ India 
Association,” elsewhere in this Review.—£d. 

+ I am not quite sure what “ formulated ” refers to. 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. 
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The allusion here is to a brief digression, occupying 
about four pages, in a little book called ‘‘ An Introduction 
to the Study of Anglo-Muhammadan Law” which I pub- 
lished in 1894, and followed up in 1895 with a “ Digest.” 
The primary purpose of both books was expository, not 
controversial ; but as the one controversial passage happens 
to have attracted attention, I feel it rather incumbent on 
me to justify it if I can, and to supply such expansion and 
qualification as further reflection may have suggested. And 
inasmuch as the book itself is not likely to have been read 
by many of those present, there will I trust be no im- 
propriety, and some convenience, in reading it to you as 
part of the present paper. 

After pointing out how impossible it is for a detached 
portion of a legal system to go on working out the same 
social results as before when other parts have been funda- 
mentally altered, I proceed (p. 126): 


“Certainly the present state of things bears no stamp of finality about 
it. Though we have already abolished all parts of the law of Islam which 
trench in any way on the rights of non-Muhammadans, and most of what 
seriously offends against British notions of natural justice, and though the 
family and inheritance law which we continue to enforce would not, 
perhaps, strike an impartial foreigner as much worse than the corresponding 
portion of English Law, still there are not wanting indications of a reform 
party among the Muhammadans themselves, who may in time be in a 
position to speak for their co-religionists generally. But it is earnestly to 
be hoped that attention to the form of Anglo-Muhammadan Law may take 
precedence of any further tinkering of its substance. At present a Muham- 
madan of British India, who wishes to acquaint himself with the laws 
specially affecting him as such, must first consult some English text-book 
possessing no intrinsic authority whatever; must then, if the statements 
contained therein are disputed, work back, sometimes to reports of British 
judicial decisions, credited with various and ill-defined degrees of authority, 
sometimes to fatwas given by nameless Maulawis in the early days of 
British rule, sometimes to English translations of medieval Arabic treatises, 
occasionally, perhaps, to Arabic treatises still untranslated ; and must pay, 
or make his opponent pay, for all the skilled labour employed in the 
inquiry. Such a system is indeed difficult to defend, except by the 7 
guogue method of pointing out that the condition of Anglo-Hindu Law is 
considerably worse, and that of some branches of English Law not much 
better. 

“It was otherwise when we said in effect to the native communities,— 
‘We don’t profess to understand your Scriptures, nor your methods of 
interpretation, but we will trust your accredited representatives to tell us 
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what the decision’ should be in each case as it arises.’ But we have long 
ago abandoned that attitude, and cannot now disclaim responsibility for 
what has come to be in great part our own handiwork. More than half 
a century ago, when this was much less obvious, the straightforward course 
of codifying the laws intended to be administered to Hindtis and Muham- 
madans respectively was resolved on, but, unfortunately, not persevered 
with. Macaulay, in his famous minute on Indian education (1835), 
having occasion to notice the argument based by the Orientalists on the 
fact that the Hindu Law was chiefly to be learnt from Sanskrit books and 
the Muhammadan Law from Arabic books, remarked as follows: ‘We 
are commanded by Parliament to ascertain and digest the laws of India. 
The assistance of a Law Commission has been given to us for that purpose. 
As soon as the Code is promulgated, the Shasters and the Hedaya will be 
useless to a Munsif or Sadr Amin. I hope and trust that before the boys 
who are now entering at the Madrasa and the Sanskrit College have com- 
pleted their studies this great work will be finished. It would be manifestly 
absurd to educate the rising generation with a view to a state of things 
which we mean to alter before they reach manhood.’* 

“As is well known, even the Penal Code framed by this Law Commis- 
sion hung fire till 1860, and when at last the work of codification was 
resumed with some degree of energy, the codifiers still showed, as they 
do to this day, a disposition to postpone indefinitely the application of the 
process to the two great bodies of personal law which still rest avowedly 
on a Scriptural basis. The manifestations of this feeling have, so far as I 
know, come entirely from the British side. In 1882 Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan bore emphatic testimony in the Legislative Council of India to the 
general desire of the natives to have their laws codified, and, so far as the 
sentiments of educated Muhammadans are concerned, we could hardly 
have a more competent witness. The British scruples appear to spring, 
not from any special tenderness for native institutions as they are, but, on 
the contrary, from an unwillingness to assume that more direct and con- 
spicuous responsibility for them which would be implied from our re- 
stating their rules in language of our own selection. One might sympathize 
with this feeling if there were any solid foundation for what seems to be a 
common notion among Anglo-Indian administrators, that to codify is to 
stereotype, but there is not. The natural effect of clear and methodical 
statement is to facilitate criticism, and to stimulate demands for reform, 
and such has been the result in the case of every large code yet passed 
for India. The only peculiarity in the case of personal laws exclusively 
affecting particular sections of the population is that it is a simpler matter 
for the ruling power to ascertain and give effect to their wishes. The 
difficulties in the way of a general representative system for India do not 
apply to subordinate representative assemblies for castes and sects re- 
quiring special legislation, and an example on a small scale of the kind 
of thing required was afforded as far back as 1806 by Sir Alexander 
Johnston as Governor of Ceylon. More recently the Parsfs have obtained 





* Quoted in Boulger’s ‘‘ Memoir of Lord Wm. Bentinck,” Rulers of India 
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by instalments* what is practically a code of inheritance and marriage law 
on the lines suggested by themselves.” 

I need not read the concluding paragraph, the purport 
of which is to point out that the codification of Anglo- 
Muhammadan Law, while it would be a more serious 
undertaking than either of the two last-mentioned, would 
be less complex and difficult than the codification of Anglo- 
Hindu Law. 

You will now perhaps like to have in Sir C. Ilbert’s own 
words his reasons for thinking that I have under-rated the 
difficulties of such tasks. 

“ Those difficulties arise, not merely from the tendency of codification 
to stereotype rules which, under the silent influence of social and political 
forces, are in process of change, but from the natural sensitiveness of 
Hindtis and Muhammadans about legislative interference with matters 
closely touching their religious usages and observances, and from the 
impossibility in many cases of formulating rules in any shape which will 
meet with general acceptance. It is easy enough to find an enlightened 
Hindu or Muhammadan, like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who will testify to 
the general desire of the natives to have their laws codified. The difficulty 
begins when a particular code is presented in a concrete form. Even in 
the case of a small community such as the Khojas, who have contrived to 
combine adhesion to the Muhammadan creed with retention of certain 
Hindu customs, it has, up to this time, been found impossible to frame 
a set of rules of inheritance on which tie leaders of the sect will 
agree. And any code not based on general agreement would either cause 
dangerous discontent or remain a dead letter. The misconceptions which 
have arisen about the recent Guardians and Wards Act, the authors of 
which expressly disavowed any intention of altering native law, illustrate 
the sensitiveness which prevails about such matters.” 


Tue First OsjecTion ConsIDERED. Dors CopIFICATION 
STEREOTYPE ? 

On the first question here raised, namely whether it is 
‘the tendency of codification to stereotype rules which, 
under the silent influence of social and political forces, are 
in process of change,” I am fortunate in being able to 
quote my learned friend himself as an authority for the 
negative. In his two contributions to the new Encyclo- 
pedia of English Law, he explicitly recognises that— 


* Act IX. of 1837, XV. of 1865, and XXI. of 1865. By an oversight 
the date of the third instalment is given in the book as 1872. 
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“The scientific formulation of existing rules, provided the mistake is 
not made of attempting to stereotype details, illustrates and brings into 
prominence their defects, and thus stimulates their judicial development, 
and suggests and facilitates legislative amendments ” (p. 69) ; 


and again that— 
“Simplification of form facilitates amendments of substance” (p. 288). 


This, as you will have observed, is precisely what I had 
urged in my book. It is confirmed by all the historical 
evidence known to me. The most famous of ancient codes, 
that of the Twelve Tables, was amended within five years 
from its enactment in a most vital point, and one peculiarly 
significant for my present purpose, namely the abolition of 
caste restrictions on intermarriage ; and by the end of the 
Republican period there was very little left of it which 
could be called actual living law. The Corpus Juris of 
Justinian was modified extensively within the lifetime of 
its Imperial author, notwithstanding pretensions to finality 
which no modern legislator would think of making, and the 
process of change continued so long as the Eastern Empire 
retained any considerable vitality. The Code Napoléon 
has been the subject of at least fifteen amending Acts in the 
course of ninety years, besides an immense amount of 
collateral legislation. In this country we have no general 
code, but we have a good many more or less elaborate 
special codes ; and one of the most elaborate of these, the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, has in 44 years been 
twice completely recast and twenty-three times amended. 
And lastly in India each of the two Procedure Codes has 
been three times completely recast, and several times 
amended in the intervals between these operations. The 
Penal Code has not yet been thrown into the melting-pot ; 
but the sections repealed, added, or amended number 75, 
or about 14 per cent. of the original number, and there has 
been amendment of some sort on the average once every 
three years. 

I can recall no instance on the other side, unless we 
choose to give the name of code to rules purporting to be 
directly revealed from heaven, such as those contained in 
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the Koran, or unless we include cases in which the legis- 
lative machine which produced the Code was suhsequently 
destroyed, as was the case with the Roman Law in Western 
Europe. 

Savigny himself, who I suppose is the original source of 
most of the talk about the cramping effect of a code, was 
distinctly in favour of reducing existing case-law to a 
legislative form, which happens to be the only point now 
in question. 

On the other hand non-codification, at all events under 
such conditions as prevail in British India, necessarily 
implies either stagnation or confusion. When I read about 
“rules which are in process of change through the silent 
operation of social and political forces,” I am rather at a 
loss to understand what is meant. Social Zadzts may no 
doubt be changed by social influences, but a w/e which has 
once (no matter how) acquired the force of law can, accord- 
ing to English judicial theory, only be altered by legis- 
lation. For instance, supposing it to be true, as we are 
often told, and as I am disposed to believe, that polygamy 
and arbitrary divorce are already rare, and are steadily 
becoming rarer, among Indian Muhammadans, the legal 
position of the minority who continue to follow those 
practices is in no way altered thereby. It is still, as before, 
the duty of a British judge to send back to her husband 
the wife who refuses to live with him merely on account of 
his taking a second wife, and to refuse restitution of 
conjugal rights to the wife who has been divorced by the 
triple formula without reason assigned. 

I hope the chairman will forgive me for referring in this 
connection to a bold experiment which he himself tried, 
with most praiseworthy intentions, as Judge of the High 
Court of Bombay, when he held, in the case of Mathura 
v. Esu Naikin,* that the special customs of a class of 
dancing girls, once confessedly recognised by the Courts as 
consistent with Hindu though not with European morality, 
might now be set aside on the ground of a general change 


* Indian Law Reports, 4 Bom., 545. 
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in the views of respectable Hindu society. That ruling 
has not, so far as I know, been either expressly followed or 
expressly dissented from in the Bombay Presidency ; but 
the Madras High Court emphatically refused to follow it in | 
a very similar case; and we must I think admit, however ine 
reluctantly, that there was considerable force in what ‘ 
fell on that occasion from that eminent Hindu Judge, 
Mr. Muthusami Ayyar: ‘Only very imperfect material is 
available to a judge who is bound to decide according to 
evidence for ascertaining whether to any and what extent 
there has been a substantial change in the sentiments of the 
large mass of the Hindu community in regard to a par- 
ticular usage of a section of the Hindus.” It is at all 
events clear that when we are dealing with the general 
Hindu Law, or the general Muhammadan Law, no such 
judicial discretion of recognising and giving effect to new 
developments of opinion, is admissible. It is excluded by 
the express words of the Legislature, ‘which has com- 
manded that when the question to be decided belongs to 
one of the specified topics, “the Muhammadan Law in 
cases where the parties are Muhammadan, and the Hindu 
Law in cases where the parties are Hindus, shall form the 
rule of decision, except in so far as such law has by legts- 
lative enactment been altered or abolished.” The words 
used in the original Regulations were, “ Law of the Koran” 
and “ Law of the Shasters,” and no one has ever doubted 
that by the substituted terms the Legislature intended to 
denote bodies of ancient usage, purporting to be based on 
divine revelation, and not alterable at the will of all or any 
of the believers in those religions. It is true that the 
nature of the Hindu, and ina less degree of the Muham- 
madan, religious law is such as to leave on many points 
a considerable latitude of interpretation to an astute in- 
terpreter; but this kind of astuteness is quite foreign to 
the ideas which have generally prevailed in the British 
Courts. In the early days of British rule, it was the 
habit of the Company’s judges to defer implicitly to the 
opinions of Pundits or Maulawis, selected for their pro- 
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ficiency in the abstruse learning of the schools, and of all 
natives the least likely to be influenced by any desire to 
pour new wine into the old bottles. And when at last the 
Courts took the interpretation of the native law-sources 
into their own hands, their chief ambition was to show 
themselves more orthodox than the Pundits themselves. 
It does not perhaps matter very much for my present 
purpose whether the discrepancies were great or small 
between the rules thus fixed by successive judicial decisions 
and the established practice and natural expectations of the 
people concerned, because the point which just now chiefly 
concerns me is that they were fixed as against any szd- 
sequent change of popular sentiment, yet I should have 
liked, had time permitted, to notice by the way a remarkable 
instance in which the rule judicially stereotyped turned out 
to be equally at variance with the true meaning of the 
original Scriptures, with the actual practice of the classes 
affected by the decision, and with Western common-sense. 
I refer to the rule that, when a Hindu of high caste wishes 
to adopt a son, he must avoid any boy whose mother is 
related to him within the prohibited degrees.* 

It is right to state that of late years the Courts have 
shown themselves by no means unconscious of the hard- 
ships which they may be unintentionally inflicting in cases 
of this kind, and have applied very freely the only palliative 
within their reach, by encouraging pleas of special custom 
in derogation of the general Hindu Law, and occasionally 
in derogation of the general Muhammadan Law, which 
however does not lend itself so easily to such treatment. 

It is becoming an open question, however, whether this 
remedy is not on the whole worse than the disease. For it 
means to the actual litigants the enormous expense of 


* See V. N. Mandlik’s “Hindu Law,” p. 474; Golapchandra Sarkar 
on the “Hindu Law of Adoption,” p. 313; Mayne’s “Hindu Law and 
Usage,” § 123. The last-named writer admits that there is much force in 
Mr. Mandlik’s arguments, but pleads that it is now much too late to think 
of reversing the current of decisions. Mr. Arathoon, however, called 
attention at the meeting to a very recent case, not yet reported, in which 
the High Court of Allahabad upheld the adoption of a mother’s sister’s son. 
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bringing up a host of witnesses on each side, while it means 
to the community at large, the potential future litigants, a 
degree of uncertainty as to their domestic relations and 
their titles to property only a little more tolerable than 
absolute anarchy. Our chairman tells me that in a well- 
known Bombay case, in which a father resisted a son’s 
claim for partition, first by arguing, with chequered results, 
several then unsettled points of law, and secondly by an 
unsuccessful attempt to prove special caste or family 
custom, his lawyer’s bill came to something like a lakh of 
rupees. 

Even if we grant that the liberty to prove special custom 
may bring some comfort to those Hindus whose only desire 
is to tread in the steps of their forefathers, it can by no 
possibility answer the purpose of assisting those social 
influences which are tending to bring about beneficial 
changes, for the simple reason that the Privy Council has 
laid down in unequivocal terms that special usages modify- 
ing the ordinary law must be ancient and invariable. 
Ramalakshmi v. Sivanantha, 14 M. I. A., 585 (1872). 
£.g.,no amount of modern usage in any given family or 
caste of Hindus to refrain from polygamy would affect the 
legal right of any particular individual to take a second wife 
when so minded. 

All this time, however, I have had a lurking suspicion 
that, however clearly I might succeed in demonstrating that 
the codification of custom does not, while its conversion into 
case-law does, present a serious obstacle to its improve- 
ment, I might be leaving untouched the real sentiment 
which, in many minds, lies at the back of their superficial 
objections. I mean the feeling that the British Govern- 
ment ought not to appear as stamping with its formal 
approval, even for a time, rules which are not in accord- 
ance with the British standard of family life. But surely 
we must be very unreflecting sentimentalists if, after 
swallowing for more than acentury the formal enactment of 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law in the lump, and the careful 
measures taken by European judges for the piecemeal ascer- 
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tainment and enforcement thereof as occasion required, 
we now strain at the final operation of setting down the 
detailed result in official black and white; or rather of 
merely rendering the official record more compendious and 
perspicuous, for the authorized Indian Law Reports are as 
much official as the Acts of the Indian Legislature. But 
supposing the difference to have importance in the eyes of 
the British public, that, from the point of view of the ardent 
social reformer, should tell in favour of codification, as 
supplying him with a stronger leverage for agitation. 

Or is it apprehended that it will give the natives con- 
cerned, those of them who are averse to reform, a stronger 
conviction that the Government is of their way of thinking? 
That is not very likely in any case; but the very possibility 
of it would be obviated by some such explanatory preamble 
as was prefixed to the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 
making it clear that deference to the wishes of the com- 
munity concerned, and not abstract approval, is the motive 
for recognising diversities of personal law. 


THE SEeconp OpjecTiIoN—DIFFICULTY OF CODIFYING SO 
AS NOT TO GIVE OFFENCE. 


But this mention of native opinion brings me back to 
Sir C. Ilbert and his second objection, on which he is 
evidently disposed to lay more stress than on the first, and 
which is based on just the opposite danger to that last sug- 
gested. He apprehends difficulty from ‘‘ the natural sensi- 
tiveness of Hindus and Muhammadans about legislative 
interference with matters closely touching their religious 
usages and observances, and the impossibility in many 
cases of formulating rules in any shape which will meet 
with general acceptance.” 

As to the sensitiveness there is of course no doubt. It 
is the sole and sufficient reason for the settled policy of 


administering separate personal laws. But the question 
here is not of legislative interference but of legislative con- 
firmation. If authoritative interpretation of the Scriptures 
and traditions of the natives, for the specific purpose of 
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ascertaining civil rights, implies interference with their 
religion, then such interference must have been deliberately 
contemplated, as it has been constantly practised, from the 
first. To relieve the civil Courts of this delicate duty is (as 
I shall show presently) in the power of the Legislature, but 
is not in the power of the judges themselves. Again, no 
one denies the impossibility of formulating a rule ona point 
which is already, ex hypothest, a matter of debate, in such a 
way as to satisfy all sections of the community concerned, 
any more than one would think of denying the impossibility 
of formulating a judicial decision which will give equal 
satisfaction to both litigants. The consequences of dis- 
pleasing somebody have to be faced every day in the 
ordinary course of business by every judge, and every year 
by every Legislature ; and where the judge is in effect 
laying down a general rule on a point of general interest, it 
is hard to see why the Government, whom the judge repre- 
sents, should have less to apprehend from the hostility of 
those who may dislike the rule. than if it were formulated 
directly by the Legislature. 

For instance, the rule now everywhere in force, that the 
liability of Hindu sons to pay their father’s debts is limited 
to the amount of assets inherited, was formulated judicially 
by three of the High Courts, but legislatively, reversing a 
contrary ruling of the Bombay High Court, in that Presi- 
dency ; but I never heard of any different manifestations of 
feeling being evoked by these different modes of procedure. 

Sir Courtenay lays stress on the failure to pass a Succes- 
sion Act for the Khojas on account of the disagreements 
among their leaders* ; but omits to mention that in the case 
of the far more important Parsi community, which was also 
much divided about the matter when it was first mooted, 
not only a Succession Act, but alsoa Marriage and Divorce 
Act was firmly pushed through, and seems to have resulted 

* T have tried in vain to discover from the Gazette of India when and 


why this Bill was dropped, after being published and referred to a Select 
Committee. 
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in thirty-three years of complete tranquillity. If it be really 
true that ‘‘any code not based on general agreement must 
either cause dangerous discontent or remain a dead letter,” 
the same must a fovtiorz be true of a body of uncodified 
case-law ; and it comes nearly to this, that law-making in 
any shape is only safe where it is superfluous. 

Certainly there is no lack of evidence that the decisions 
of the Courts fail to satisfy everybody. The excitement of 
the Hindu community in 1873 about Kery Kolitani’s case 
is matter of history ; and readers of the Aszatzc Quarterly 
will not need to be reminded of the recent effervescence 
among the Muhammadans about the Privy Council decisions 
on the subject of Wakf, as to which Lord Stanley of 
Alderley has made himself the English mouthpiece of the 
malcontents.* There we have on one side a very learned 
Muhammadan lawyer, who is also a High Court Judge, 
asserting the lawfulness of perpetual entails, so long as they 
are made in the form of a dedication of property to 
Almighty God for the use of the donor’s descendants, and 
assuring us that to hold otherwise ‘ would have the effect 
of sweeping away an important branch of the Mussulman 
Law, with which are associated and intermixed the dearest 
religious interests of the people.” On the other side his 
brother judges, one Hindu and three Englishmen, take 
their stand on a nearly uniform course of British decisions 
from 1798 downwards, as relieving them from the duty 
of considering any new light thrown upon the original 


law sources, even though it was urged that the authorities | 


most directly in point had either never before been brought 
to the notice of the Courts or had been misunderstood. 
Their Lordships of the Privy Council could not exactly 


take that line, and made a show of grappling with the new | 


materials brought to their notice, but disposed of them by a 
device which was rather effective as an argumentum ad fideles 
than seriously convincing to a legal historian. They refer 


* See Indian Law Reports, 17 Cal. 498; 19 Cal. 412; 20 Cal. 116; 
22 Cal. 619, and Asiatic Quarterly Review, October, 1897. 
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reverentially to the great lawgiver, as though Muhammad 
were personally responsible for all the developments of 
Muhammadan Law, and urge in effect that a law clothing 
perpetual private entails with the sanction of religion could 
not have emanated from the same mind as the law which 
renders void all gifts or bequests to unborn persons. 
Perhaps not; it certainly is easier to imagine such a prac- 
tice coming into vogue in the time of the Crusades than in 
the infancy of Islam. But perhaps also the application of 
such critical tests to what Muhammadans have received as 
their sacred law for many centuries is calculated to excite 
even greater ‘‘sensitiveness ” than if they had been simply 
told that a century of nearly uniform British rulings presents 
a barrier too strong for even the highest Court of Appeal 
to surmount. 

Not that this last answer can be expected to satisfy 
them. They may naturally say—‘ This maxim, stare 
decists, belongs to your legal system, not to ours. If there- 
fore there has been a misinterpretation which on your 
principles the Courts are incompetent, but the Legislature 
is competent, to correct, let the Legislature now step in and 
correct it, or else let it openly withdraw this whole subject 
of perpetuities from the domain of personal law, and place 
us all for this purpose under the Indian Succession Act.” 

Do not understand me to assume, either the correctness 
of Justice Ameer Ali’s view as to what the law is, or the 
unanimity of Indian Muhammadans as to what it ought to 
be. Presumably there is a good deal of human nature in 
them as in other people, and it is not in ordinary human 
nature to admire strict entails when one happens to be an 
impecunious landowner wanting to borrow, or a creditor 
anxious to realize, or a father with disobedient sons, or a 
childless person, or a speculator interested in there being 
plenty of land in the market. Moslems so situated are 
probably now blessing the Privy Council; but they would 
equally welcome an Act of the Indian Legislature laying 
down the same rule, especially if it were declared in the 
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preamble, following the precedent of the Hindu Widows 
Remarriage Act, to be in accordance with what some 
Muhammadans hold to be good religious law. 

On the whole, then, the argument that codification is 
dangerous because no rules that any Legislature could 
frame could be expected to please everybody, is a still 
stronger argument against the present system of judiciary 
law-making. In legislation discontent may be indefinitely 
diminished, by care in ascertaining beforehand the line of 
least resistance, and by promptitude in correcting errors 
as soon as they are discovered. But for courts of justice, 
so far as they are faithful to their statutory duty of inter- 
preting ancient Scriptures or upholding ancient usage, there 
is no scope for the exercise of political tact ; and so far as 
they adhere to the maxim, stave deciszs, there is no possi- 
bility of correcting errors. If they construe their duty 
strictly, there is stagnation ; if laxly, confusion. Twenty 
years ago that very learned lawyer, Mr. J. D. Mayne, 
remarked with reference to the latest codification proposal 
then before the public, that “he could easily imagine 
a very beautiful and specious code, which should produce 
much more dissatisfaction and expense than the law as at 
present administered.” I wonder whether his imagination 
still runs to that length. I must confess that mine does 
not. As to the amount of dissatisfaction actually felt or 
manifested, it behoves me, as a stay-at-home English- 
man, to speak with some reserve; but as to the real mis- 
chief, in expense and other ways, and consequently as to 
the amount of dissatisfaction which ought to be, and would 
be, felt if the people knew precisely where to locate the 
source of their sufferings, I feel much better assured. I 
find, for instance, on examining the last series of Indian 
Law Reports, that about 18 per cent. of the cases deter- 
mined on appeal, either by one of the High Courts or by 
the Privy Council, which it was thought worth while to 
report, turned on points of Muhammadan or Hindu Law, 
which implies that the dispute was about either family 
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relations or family property; whereas only about 9 per 
cent. of the reported cases determined in England by the 
Court of Appeal or the House of Lords turned on disputes 
of a similar character. I think you will agree with me that 
the amount of domestic quarrelling and misery thus directly 
attributable to the uncertainty of the personal laws of India 
must be far worse in its social effects than an equal amount 


of litigation on matters of contract or tort between strangers. 


Tue Reat NaATuRE OF THE PROBLEM, AND THE 
PRELIMINARY CONDITIONS FOR ITS SOLUTION. 


While, however, I am more strongly impressed with the 
present and palpable inconvenience of standing still than 
with the hypothetical dangers of going forward, I am very 
far from supposing that there is no need for caution, or 
that the most direct line of advance is necessarily the best. 
The very reason why we cannot, in my opinion, commence 
our preparations too soon, is that there is so much pre- 
paratory work to be done. I will explain presently what 
this consists of ; but I must first interpose one very neces- 
sary explanation as to the nature and scope, as I conceive 
them, of the main undertaking. 

I have never proposed, and do not now propose, to 
codify either Hindu or Muhammadan Law as such; and 
] must ask you particularly to bear this in mind, because 
I am now going to read to you certain weighty observa- 
tions which may at first sight appear rather opposed to my 
ideas, but with which in point of fact I entirely agree. 
They are from the Second Report of the First Commission 
appointed in England to examine the recommendations 
submitted to the Government of India by the Indian Law 
Commission. The Report is dated the 13th December, 
1855.* 

“We have arrived at the conclusion that what India wants is a body of 


substantive Civil Law, in preparing which the law of England should be 
used as a basis ; but which, once enacted, should itself be the law of India 





* See p. 58 of the Report. 
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on the subjects it embraced. ... Such a body of law, prepared as it 
ought to be with a constant regard to the constitution and institutions of 
India, and the character, religions, and usages of the population, would, 
we are convinced, be of great benefit to that country. 

“ Being designed to be the law of India on the subjects it embraces, 
this body of law should govern all classes of persons in India, except in 
cases excluded from its operation by express provisions of law. Not only, 
however, must there be large exceptions in respect of amenability to this 
body of law, but there are important subjects of Civil Law which we think 
it would not be advisable that it should embrace. It would be premature 
to attempt now to define either the exceptions or exclusions. 

‘We see no reason, however, why, on very many important subjects of 
Civil Law,—we shall only name one, contracts, as an example,—such law 
cannot be enacted as will be no less applicable to the transactions of 
Hindtis and Muhammadans, by far the most numerous portions of the 
population, than to the rest of the inhabitants of India. 

“Tf on any subject embraced in the new body of law it should be 
deemed necessary that for a particular class of persons or for a particular 
district or place there should be law different from the general law, and if 
there shall be no special and cogent objection to the insertion of such 
special law into the proposed body of law, such special law, we think, 
ought to be provided in that way. But 7¢ is our opinion that no portion 
either of the Muhammadan Law or of the Hindu Law ought to be enacted as 
such in any form by a British Legislature. Such legislation, we think, 
might tend to obstruct rather than to promote the gradual progress of 
improvement in the state of the population. It is open to another objec- 
tion, too, which seems to us decisive. The Hindu Law and the Muham- 
madan Law derive their authority respectively from the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan religion. It follows that as a British Legislature cannot make 
Muhammadan or Hindu religion, so neither can it make Muhammadan 
or Hindu Law. A code of Muhammadan Law, or a Digest of any part of 
that law, if it were enacted as such by the Legislative Council of India, 
would not be entitled to be regarded by Muhammadans as the very law itself, 
but merely as an exposition of law, which possibly might be incorrect. We 
think it clear that it is not advisable to make any enactment which would 
stand on such a footing.” 


So do J. But I go further, and say that, since the 
British Government cannot make Hindu or Muhammadan 
Law by direct enactment, it should no longer attempt to 
make it indirectly under the guise of judicial interpretation. 
What it can make ard ought to make is, two or more 
diverse bodies of family law, suitable for application, by 
such civil courts as are now constituted in British India, 
to Hindtis and Muhammadans owning allegiance to Her 
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Majesty. Such bodies of exceptional law would be fitly 
indicated by the adjectives “ Anglo-Hindu” and “ Anglo- 
Muhammadan ” ; they would not pretend to be the very 
“Law of the Shasters” or “‘ Law of the Koran,” but to 
be accommodated as far as possible, consistently with 
paranrount considerations of humanity and public policy, 
to the special habits and sentiments known to prevail 
among the believers in those Scriptures respectively. In 


’ other words, our attitude in this goth year of direct British 


rule should be in harmony rather with the Queen’s Procla- 
mation of 1858 than with the old Regulations of the East 
India Company. The difference is fundamental. The 
policy chalked out by Warren Hastings for the Company, 
standing ostensibly in the shoes of the Great Mogul, was 
not a policy of religious neutrality, but of active support 
of the two native religions in their respective spheres. It 
had begun to be modified long before the Mutiny, but the 
sharp, decisive turn was made by the Queen’s proclamation. 
Notice particularly the clear separation, in that memorable 
document, of the subject of religion from that of law and 
usage. In one paragraph, those in authority are strictly 
charged to “abstain from all interference with the religious 
belief or worship of any of our subjects”; in another, 
which does not immediately follow it,—‘‘ We will that 
generally, in framing and administering the law, due regard 
be paid to the ancient rights, usages and customs of India.” 
In other words, creeds and ritual are outside the proper 
sphere of State patronage and control—at all events, in 
such a country as British India; but the personal and 
proprietary rights of individuals, including those depending 
upon family relations, are essentially the business of the 
State, and none the less because the subjects may happen 
to call them ‘religious institutions.” In defining and 
protecting these rights, the State should take into account 
all ancient usages, and not disturb them without urgent 
reason—why ? Not because the Government believes in 
their divine origin, not merely because they are ancient, 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. Q 
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but because laws cannot be effective for good unless they 
are fairly popular, and because the antiquity and alleged 
sanctity of a rule are przma_facze evidences of its popularity. 
One man may like an old law because it is familiar to him, 
or because he is a devout believer in the Scripture from 
which it is derived ; another may prefer a new law because 
he has become conscious of new needs. It is for the 
Government to ascertain if possible the actual state of 
mind of those concerned, and only when direct evidence 
fails to be guided by general presumptions. 

I will now proceed to specify the conditions precedent 
which ought in my opinion to be satisfied before any 
further proposals for the codification of separate personal 
laws are seriously entertained. 


First ConpiTion-——A Complete “ Lex Loci” or 
FAMILY RELATIONS AND FAMILY PROPERTY. 


The first condition is that the general code of substan- 
tive civil law should first be completed, at all events as 
regards those topics with which the special codes would 
have to deal. We have at present, more or less connected 
with Family Relations and Family Property : 

The Indian Succession Act, 1865; originally introduced 
as ‘Chapter I. of the Indian Civil Code ” ; 

The Administration Act, 1881 ; 

The Trust Act, 1882 ; 

Act III. of 1872, providing a general form of marriage 
for nondescript persons, and incorporating the Indian 
Divorce Act, 1869, which was originally applicable only 
to Christians ; 

The Married Women’s Property Act, 1874 ; 

The Indian Majority Act, 1875 ; and lastly, 

The Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

But there is much discrepancy as to the range of per- 
sonal application of these various enactments. 

The Administration Act, the Trust Act, the Indian 
Majority Act, and the Guardians and Wards Act, apply 
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generally to all persons domiciled in British India, but 
with saving of the rules connected with particular religions 
on certain points. 

The Succession Act (as originally passed), and the two 
Acts connected with marriage, have the common feature of 
not applying “it all to those who have definite personal 
laws of their own on the subjects to which they relate ; 
consequently of applying only to a very small percentage 
of the population, comprising very heterogeneous elements 
But portions of the Succession Act have since been ex- 
tended to some Hindtis, and the classes excluded from 
the purview of the Succession Act are not identical 
with those excluded from the Marriage Acts, Jews and 
Christians having their own separate marriage laws, 
whereas most domiciled Christians come under the Suc- 
cession Act, and so do Jews in India Proper, though not 
now in Aden. , ' 

These various enactments, taken together, do not perhaps 
require very many positive additions in order to cover, 
after a fashion, the same range of topics as the personal 
laws now administered to Hindtis and Muhammadans. 
The chief omissions that I have noticed are, a table of 
prohibited degrees, and some rules as to natural guardian- 
ship and as to the test of legitimacy. But considerable 
revision would be necessary in order to weld them into a 
compact homogeneous code, by reference to the chapters 
and sections of which each divergent system could be 
conveniently delineated. And on the whole I am disposed 
to think that time will be saved in the long run by first 
completing the whole Indian Civil Code, of which the 
Succession Act was intended to stand as Chapter I. 

Considering that the Legislative Department has already 
somewhere in its pigeon-holes Sir F. Pollock’s draft Code 
of Torts, the items of the original programme which still 
remain to be disposed of do not seem so very formidable, if 
we could only recover some of the energy which bore 
fruit in the great years 1865, 1872, and 1882. 
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Seconp CoNDITION—FACILITIES FOR CHANGE OF PER- 
SONAL Law wiTHouT CHANGE OF CREED. 


The second condition is, that some practicable scheme 
should be devised for determining the persons to be 
exempted from this general Lex Loci in respect of mar- 
riage, inheritance, and so forth, not, as now, generically, 
as persons professing a particular creed, but individually, 
as persons electing to place themselves under an alternative 
set of rules, for reasons satisfactory to themselves. Of 
course any Hindu or Muhammadan electing not to remain 
under the special code intended for members of his com- 
munion must run a certain risk of being excommunicated 
by his co-religionists ; but the responsibility for this social 
rupture should be left with them, not forced upon him by 
the State. The example of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali himself 
shows that it is quite possible for a person to believe 
fervently, in a general way, in the’ prophetic character of 
Mahomet, and yet to hold that many civil precepts now 
current with the stamp of his authority are either no part 
of the original revelation, or were delivered with reference 
to circumstances which have ceased to exist. Such a 
person would never think of making a declaration that he 
did not belong to the Muhammadan religion; but he 
might quite conceivably feel no scruple about subjecting 
himself to a monogamous law of marriage, and his property 
to a simpler scheme of inheritance ; especially as the testa- 
mentary power would enable him still to give effect to any 
particular Muhammadan rule that he might happen to 
believe in. And he might also, quite conceivably, find a 
sufficient number of like-minded co-religionists to fortify 
him against the terrors of excommunication. 

In support of this view I am glad to be able to refer 
to the Report of the Fourth Indian Law Commission 
(1879) in which our Chairman had a hand. They 


say (p. 18): 


“‘It may eventually be found expedient to place the law of status on a 
footing wholly unconnected with religious belief and profession whenever 
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the two are not indissolubly united. . . . In the meantime it deserves 
consideration whether, as regards property wholly at his own disposal, the 
native of India (who may under circumstances elect among different forms 
of Hindu Law*) ought not to be empowered to place himself under the 
sway of the Succession Act, and the other general laws of the same class 
enacted by the Legislature. It seems highly undesirable to make a de- 
claration of a change of faith a condition precedent to admission to an 
improved law of property and succession ; and a public notice duly regis- 
tered may perhaps be thought a sufficient safeguard against fraud on the 
part of one desiring to embrace the benefits of modern legislation.” + 


To work out a scheme on these lines would require 
more knowledge of various kinds than I possess. But my 
general idea is that the first marriage is the proper occasion 
for fixing the status of every man or woman, boy or girl, 
by some appropriate ‘‘act in the law,” so far as relates to 
his or her matrimonial rights and duties, to the guardian- 
ship of the children of the marriage, and to the devolution, 
intestate or testamentary, of the property vested in him or 
her at the time of the marriage or acquired subsequently ; 
but subject, of course, in the former case to the vested 
rights of other persons in the same subject-matter, as 
coparceners, reversioners, or otherwise. The law govern- 
ing the first marriage will of course determine the capacity 
of each person to contract a second marriage, polygamous 
or otherwise, and the rights of the first family as against 
the second; but if, subject to these conditions, it ever 
becomes worth anyone’s while to contract a second 


* Or among different forms of Muhammadan Law. See my ‘ Digest 
of Anglo-Muhammadan Law,” p. 14, section 14. 

t On reading this passage again, I see that it makes sufficiently clear, 
what was made still more clear by Sir R. West at the meeting, that his 
proposal was meant to be confined to what he called the “ economic” 
part of the law—practically only the restrictions imposed on alienation 
by the constitution of the Hindu joint family—and that he did not con- 
template the possibility of a Hindu or Muhammadan desiring to place 
himself under a territorial marriage law. My proposal, as will be seen, 
does go that length, and therefore I cannot claim to the full extent the 
weight of his authority in its favour. I do not quite see how his more 
limited proposal would consist with the structure of the Succession Act, 
which seems rather to presuppose a monogamous constitution of the 
family and equality of the sexes. 
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marriage under a different law, I see no reason why this 
should not be permitted. 

Questions as to the succession to the property of un- 
married persons will seldom arise ; but whenever they do 
the capacity of such persons to make a will, or the scheme 
of inheritance applicable on intestacy, will of course be 
determined by the law of their parents. 

By far the commonest case, under existing social condi- 
tions, will be that of boys and girls married by their parents 
or guardians, with little or no voice in the matter; little 
under Muhammadan Law, none at all under Hindu Law. 
Generally, therefore, if a change of personal law takes place 
on the occasion of marriage, it will be because the father 
has changed his religious belief since his own marriage, or 
because, without changing his religious belief, he sees reason 
to prefer the territorial system of marriage and succession, 
and has succeeded in finding a bride for his son, or a bride- 
groom for his daughter, as the case may be, whose parents 
are of the same mind, and are prepared, like him, to brave 
the consequences. 

The universal registration of marriages will bea natural, 
but not quite a necessary, consequence of this scheme being 
adopted. At present all marriages under Act II]. of 1872 
must be registered, and this provision will of course be 
retained in some shape when that Act is superseded by the 
general civil code. Christian and Parsi marriages are also 
required to be registered. Provision is already made by a 
local Act for the optional registration of, Muhammadan 
marriages in Bengal, and Justice Ameer Ali has expressed 
the opinion that this ought to be made compulsory and 
general. So far as our present object is concerned, it 
would perhaps be sufficient to enact that the use of marriage 
ceremonies proper to a particular religion shall be only pre- 
sumptive proof of the parties being governed by the corre- 
sponding system of matrimonial and inheritance law, and 
shall not prevail against a registrar's certificate that the 
marriage was in fact contracted under some other law or 
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under the general law. But of course everything that 
can be done, without offence to native sentiment, towards 
securing a Complete register of the persons governed by 
each recognised special code, ought to be done. 


THIRD ConDITION—COLLECTIVE ASSENT TO EACH SPECIAL 
CobE oF THE CLass AFFECTED, TO BE ELICITED THROUGH 

SOME SUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE MACHINERY. 
The third sexe gud non is the good will of the commu- 
nities to be legislated for. This condition is in my view 
the most important of all, but it should not be so interpreted 
as to afford an excuse for inaction. It does not mean that 
we should expect the initiative to come from the natives, 
still less that we should wait for proof of absolute unanimity 
before doing anything. If there is evidence that the pre- 
sent system, or want of system, is causing much discontent 
and still more real mischief, it is for the physician—z.e., the 
Government—to devise a remedy, and then to obtain if he 
can the patient’s consent to its being tried. ‘The patient 
however being in this case not an individual, but a class of 
persons, who will not all think alike, and who are not all 
capable of thinking at all about the matter, the first thing 
to be done is to endow this class with an artificial person- 
ality—artificial in the sense of being the result of deliberate 
and skilful contrivance, but natural in the sense of reflecting 
in its constitution the natural relations already subsisting 
among the members of the class in question. Such consti- 
tutions would not be entirely new. 1 suppose every Hindu 
caste possesses machinery of some sort for ascertaining and 
expressing its collective will; and though the Muhamma- 
dans of India are not formally grouped into castes, evidence 
comes from time to time before the public that those of the 
same sect in each locality have some sort of common life 
and more or less recognised leaders. Would there be any 
insuperable difficulty in so building upon these foundations 
where they exist, or creating them where they do not exist, 
that in every district the heads of families governed by the 
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marriage under a different law, I see no reason why this 
should not be permitted. 

Questions as to the succession to the property of un- 
married persons will seldom arise ; but whenever they do 
the capacity of such persons to make a will, or the scheme 
of inheritance applicable on intestacy, will of course be 
determined by the law of their parents. 

By far the commonest case, under existing social condi- 
tions, will be that of boys and girls married by their parents 
or guardians, with little or no voice in the matter; little 
under Muhammadan Law, none at all under Hindu Law. 
Generally, therefore, if a change of personal law takes place 
on the occasion of marriage, it will be because the father 
has changed his religious belief since his own marriage, or 
because, without changing his religious belief, he sees reason 
to prefer the territorial system of marriage and succession, 
and has succeeded in finding a bride for his son, or a bride- 
groom for his daughter, as the case may be, whose parents 
are of the same mind, and are prepared, like him, to brave 
the consequences. 

The universal registration of marriages will be a natural, 
but not quite a necessary, consequence of this scheme being 
adopted. At present all marriages under Act III. of 1872 
must be registered, and this provision will of course be 
retained in some shape when that Act is superseded by the 
general civil code. Christian and Parsi marriages are also 
required to be registered. Provision is already made by a 
local Act for the optional registration of, Muhammadan 
marriages in Bengal, and Justice Ameer Ali has expressed 
the opinion that this ought to be made compulsory and 
general. So far as our present object is concerned, it 
would perhaps be sufficient to enact that the use of marriage 
ceremonies proper to a particular religion shall be only pre- 
sumptive proof of the parties being governed by the corre- 


sponding system of matrimonial and inheritance law, and 
shall not prevail against a registrar's certificate that the 
marriage was in fact contracted under some other law or 
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under the general law. But of course everything that 
can be done, without offence to native sentiment, towards 
securing a complete register of the persons governed by 
each recognised special code, ought to be done. 


THIRD ConpiTION—-COoLLEcTIVE ASSENT TO EACH SPECIAL 
CobDE OF THE CLAss AFFECTED, TO BE ELICITED THROUGH 

SOME SUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE MACHINERY. 
The third sexe gud non is the good will of the commu- 
nities to be legislated for. This condition is in my view 
the most important of all, but it should not be so interpreted 
as to afford an excuse for inaction. It does not mean that 
we should expect the initiative to come from the natives, 
still less that we should wait for proof of absolute unanimity 
before doing anything. If there is evidence that the pre- 
sent system, or want of system, is causing much discontent 
and still more real mischief, it is for the physician—z.e., the 
Government—to devise a remedy, and then to obtain if he 
can the patient's consent to its being tried. The patient 
however being in this case not an individual, but a class of 
persons, who will not all think alike, and who are not all 
capable of thinking at all about the matter, the first thing 
to be done is to endow this class with an artificial person- 
ality—artificial in the sense of being the result of deliberate 
and skilful contrivance, but natural in the sense of reflecting 
in its constitution the natural relations already subsisting 
among the members of the class in question. Such consti- 
tutions would not be entirely new. 1 suppose every Hindu 
caste possesses machinery of some sort for ascertaining and 
expressing its collective will; and though the Muhamma- 
dans of India are not formally grouped into castes, evidence 
comes from time to time before the public that those of the 
same sect in each locality have some sort of common life 
and more or less recognised leaders. Would there be any 
insuperable difficulty in so building upon these foundations 
where they exist, or creating them where they do not exist, 
that in every district the heads of families governed by the 
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same personal law may be treated with as a community, 
through a representative committee, on all questions re- 
lating to the interpretation, or reform, of that personal law ? 
If this is impracticable, then I must admit that the least 
dangerous course will be to go on as at present; but it 
cannot be known to be impracticable until it has been fairly 
tried, and it cannot be fairly tried until at least one special 
code has been actually drafted and published side by side 
with the alternative portion of the general code, and until 
a Commission has been appointed to go about the country, 
explaining the proposals to the members of the community 
concerned, and organizing meetings for their proper discus- 
sion. I assume that the draft would in the first instance 
express what is now understood to be the law (e.g., the 
marriage and inheritance law now administered to Muham- 
madans of the Hanafi sect), and that opinions would be 
invited as to whether it ought to be stated differently, either 
on the ground of its not corresponding to established usage, 
or on the ground of the usage itself requiring amendment. 
It is impossible, at the fag end of a lecture already too 
long, to go further into details, and there are probably 
many here whose judgment as to the practicability of any 
particular scheme would be much more valuable than mine. 
I ‘will only express my conviction, derived mainly from 
reflection on the general principles of government, that if 
we desire, as every right-minded person must desire, to 
see the natives of India fitted for ever larger and larger 
measures of self-government, the most effective training 
will be found, not in local sanitary boards and so forth, good 
as these may be in their way, but in deliberations among 
those already bound together by community of social usages, 
as to the questions of deepest interest to them in those 
relations. As Sir Henry Cunningham put it twenty-two 


years ago, in the interesting preface to his ‘‘ Digest of 
Hindu Law’: 


“ While preserving to the utmost the wholesome rule of non-interference 
with national usages, we ought to offer the Hindtis every facility for 
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reforming them for themselves, to invite them to discuss the expediency of 
their law, and to familiarize them with the idea of the deliberate improve- 
ment of that law in particulars in which it has come to lag behind the civiliza- 
tion of the age.” 


Fourtu ConpitTion—Money. 


The fourth and last condition, for this as for most other 
undertakings, is money. I presume that revived activity 
in this matter of codification would necessitate a considerable 
strengthening of the Legislative department, and a consider- 
able expenditure on commissions and local inquiries. But, 
as a famous general said recently in commending a forward 
military policy, ‘‘ Finance is not my business ’—at all events 
on the present occasion. I will only remind you of the 
obvious truth that the taxpaying power of the community is 
impaired to an incalculable extent by the discouragement 
of enterprise, the wasteful litigation, and the bitter family 
feuds, which are the inevitable fruit of incognoscible and 
unsuitable law. 

With Dr. Whitley Stokes, I would take for our motto the 
words of Macaulay—‘‘ Uniformity where you can have it ; 
diversity where you must have it; but in all cases cer- 
tainty.” 
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A NEEDED REFORM IN INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By Romesu C. Dutt, C.L.£., 


Late officiating Commissioner of Orissa, and some time Member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal. 


“T may suggest,” said Sir Henry Fowler in June last, in 
reply to some remarks of Mr. Pickersgill in the House of 
Commons, “ that if Lord Clive and Warren Hastings had 
had their proceedings discussed in the House on frequent 
occasions, and if those proceedings had been made the 
subject of Parliamentary inquiries, we should possibly not 
have had an Indian Empire.” 

It is not easy to understand in what sense Sir Henry 
Fowler used the phrase “Parliamentary inquiries.” In 
the sense in which a student of Indian History ordinarily 
understands the expression, the very reverse of what Sir 
Henry Fowler said is the truth. It is because the pro- 
ceedings of the servants of the East India Company were 
subjected to periodical inquiries, it is because abuses were 
removed and reforms were initiated periodically after such 
inquiries, that England has an empire in India at the 
present day. Sir Courtenay Ilbert, in his excellent his- 
torical Introduction to his work on the ‘‘ Government of 
India” has pointed out that the entire period from 
1760-1858 is ‘marked by Acts of Parliament occurring 
with one exception at regular intervals of twenty years,” 
following on the Parliamentary stock-taking upon which 
each renewal of the Company’s Charter was conditional. 
It was these Parliamentary inquiries which cleansed what 
was impure, and strengthened what was weak, in the 
Company's administration, and which have materially 
helped in the building up of the British Empire in India. 

‘“We have lost the salutary effect of those periodical 
inquiries now,” I wrote last year,* ‘and the direct adminis- 


* “ England and India, 1485-1885.” Chatto and Windus, 1897. 
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tration of India by the Crown has, along with many great 
and obvious advantages, this one disadvantaye—that the 
administration is virtually responsible to none.” 

A friendly critic, himself an Indian administrator of high 
distinction,* has made some just and thoughtful remarks 
on my book in the January number of the Aszatzc Quarterly 
Review from which I may be pardoned for making an 
t, in F extract. 


“The key-note of the whole difficulty is sounded by Mr. Dutt when he 
had says in his preface that ‘the direct administration of India by the Crown 
uent . | has, along with many great and obvious advantages, this one disadvantage 
| ‘he --that the administration is virtually responsible to none.’ The Govern- 
ment of India is a benevolent despotism ; the inhabitants of India, whether 
/ NOt | of Indian or European birth, whether they are officials or non-official, have 
absolutely no control over its actions. For it is obvious that the British 
residents—even the civil and military officers of the Crown, unless they 
are in the Governor-General’s Council—have no more voice in determining 
the policy of the Government than the native gentlemen, or even the 
arily native peasantry. The only power which can, and aqccasionally does, 
- Sir | control the Government of India, is the British Parliament, a body which 
pro- is subject to all the humours and inconstancies of the electorate of Great 
Britain. 
were * * * * * * 
were “Ts there any chance, however, of detailed reforms in Indian adminis- 
tration ever forming part of a party programme in Great Britain? and if 
there were such a chance, is it desirable that the Government of India 
the | should be guided in the details of its administration by the voice of the 
his- | British public? Nothing would more tend to rivet the existing despotism 
it of upon the necks of the Indian people, while the despotism, if better inten- 
tioned, would certainly be far less intelligent than it is at present. 
from ““No; what is wanted is that more control should be exercised in India, 
‘ring | and by the Indian people, over their own affairs.” 


ars, Most people with experience in Indian administration 
hich | will be inclined to agree with Mr. Ward that (while Parlia- 
onal. | mentary inquiries at stated periods into Indian administra- 
what | tion have been beneficial in the past, and are no less 
the | necessary in the present), the control over the everyday 
ially | details of Indian administration should come, not from the 
ia. electorate of Great Britain, but from the Indian people. 
If we calmly inquire into the true causes of that feeling 





of unrest, and even of some degree of bitterness between 








* G, E. Ward, some time Cummissioner in the N.-W. Provinces. 
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different classes, which is now observable in India, we 
shall find that it is really due to a policy which unwisely 
and ungenerously excludes the people of India from all 
real control over the administration, and makes them irre- 
sponsible and hostile critics instead of loyal partakers in 
the work of government. And if we pass in brief review 
some of the recent measures of the Indian Government, 
we shall find how much the Government have lost, even 
within the last year or two, in not allowing that partial 
control to the people of India which the people alone are 
fit to exercise in the management of their own concerns. 
There are not many Englishmen familiar with Indian 
questions who approve either of the policy which led to the 
recent Indian Frontier War, or of the decision of the Govern- 
ment to charge the whole cost of that war to the Indian 
revenues, while England has made a gift of nearly a million 
towards the expenses of the Egyptian Frontier War. Would 
it have been a loss or a real advantage towards a sound 
decision on these points if the people of India had some voice, 
not in ultimately deciding the questions, but in influencing 
by their constitutionally expressed opinion the decision of 
the Imperial Government? What the opinion of the people 
of India would have been, has been well expressed by 
Mr. Ward. “At the present moment the whole country 
is hotly debating the question not only whether the frontier 
policy of the Indian Government is wrong or right, but 
how it came about, and which party is responsible. Yet 
one thing is perfectly certain ; that if the people of India 
during the last ten years had had any—the very slightest— 
control over the taxation of the country, or the application 
of its revenues, the Government would have been forced 
either to abandon its expensive schemes of frontier defence, 
or to have prosecuted them under the direct sanction of 
Parliament at the cost of the British Exchequer.”* And, we 
may add, the representatives of the Indian people would 
not have wired to the Secretary of State for India that 


* Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1898. 
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India could do without help from England in this year 
of all years, and Englishmen would not have perpetrated 
the unspeakable injustice of charging to India the whole 
cost of the Indian Frontier War, while contributing to 
Egypt nearly a million towards the Egyptian Frontier 
War. A greater recognition of the popular sentiment and 
of popular control in the administration of India would 
have enabled the Indian Government to avoid a policy 
which has led to a needless war, or to demand from 
the Imperial exchequer a contribution towards the war 
brought about in pursuance of an Imperial policy. Neither 
Lord Elgin nor Sir James Westland had a right to speak 
for India, nor have they spoken wisely. 

But let us pass on to another question which is attracting 
more attention at the present moment. Lord Elgin and 
Sir James Westland have submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India their proposals about the Indian Currency. 
The proposals are now under consideration by a Committee 
in this country, and we do not desire to anticipate their 
decision or express any opinion on their merits. But the 
point which we desire to urge is that the Government of 
India should not have made any proposals at all without 
consulting the people of India through their representative 
men and natural leaders. The point that we desire to 
urge is that the proposals of the Indian Government would 
have been sounder and wiser, and could have been urged 
with greater force, if they had been framed after consulting 
the people. The people have an interest in their currency 
far greater than either the Government of India, responsible 
for the adjustment of the Indian Budget, or the European 
merchants and traders, having transactions in the East. 
All the investment which the poor people of India ever 
make is made, not in savings banks, but in the shape of 
silver jewellery for their women; and the millions of the 
labourers and the cultivators of India have a right to be 
heard, through their representatives, before a proposal is 
made calculated to depreciate the value of their savings 
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made in years and generations past. The agriculturists 
of India are also deeply indebted to money lenders 
in all parts of India; and they have a right to be heard, 
through their representatives, before a proposal is made 
calculated to increase their indebtedness by artificially 
increasing the value of the rupee. Nothing brings into 
greater prominence the defect of the present method of 
Indian administration than the fact that a few officials, 
however experienced and however able, should consider 
themselves justified in making sweeping proposals to alter 
the value of the Indian Currency, without consulting the 
nation, whose national wealth these proposals are calculated 
to depreciate, and whose general indebtedness they are 
calculated to enhance. It would seem, from the action 
taken by the Indian Government, as if India existed for 
the convenience of the Government of India and for the 
convenience of foreign traders. It would seem as if the 
happiness of the Indian nation was a “negligible quan- 
tity,” and the opinion of representative Indians was super- 
fluous. The most impartial tribunal in the world will 
decide cases wrongly and unjustly if it decides them after 
accepting evidence on one side only; and the best and 
most honest Government in the world necessarily becomes 
selfish, unsympathetic, and unjust to the people for whom 
it exists, and ends by sacrificing the interests of the people 
to the interests of influential classes, if it refuses to grant 
to the people themselves some share in the control of affairs. 

Let us take up another question which is also attracting 
much attention at the present moment. The question of 
constructing more railways in India from the State funds, 
or under guarantee of profit granted by the State, is often 
discussed. The question is decided in every case by the 
Secretary of State for India on such information as is 
placed before him by the Government of India. Would it 
be an unwise departure from this policy to consult the 
representatives of the people whose money is spent? 
The general opinion among the people of India is that, 
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now that the great military lines have been constructed, 
now that the lines really required for famine protection 
have been laid down, the Government should not directly 
or indirectly make the people’s money responsible for 
further lines. The impression is that India is not rich 
enough to construct those new lines which are being 
multiplied from year to year; that it is an unsound, 
hurtful, and disastrous policy to continuously add to the 
national debt of India in order to construct these new 
lines which the people do not want, and which the 
country’s finances do not justify. The impression is that 
pressure is brought to bear upon the Government by 
influential classes of capitalists and manufacturers for opening 
such new lines for serving special interests, and that the 
Government, with every desire to be honest and impartial, 
sacrifices the interests of the people, because the people are 
not constitutionally allowed to express and enforce their 
views as against the views of influential classes. The 
impression is (to use the words of the late Sir George 
Campbell, some time Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), 
that when British capitalists have put their money in 
losing concerns in India, people in London bully and abuse 
the Government of India to get the concerns taken over, 
and eventually they are successful. There may or may 
not be some truth in these impressions ; but the demand 
that the Indian people’s money should not be invested on 
new lines of railway in India, or on the road from Burma 
to China, without consulting the people’s wishes, is just and 
reasonable. To borrow money in England to an unlimited 
extent to further extend the railway system in India or out- 
side India proper, is, for the Indian Government, a policy 
of extravagance and of injustice to the people. 

Is it necessary to further elucidate our remarks by a 
reference to the history of the Import Duties of India ? 
It will be in the recollection of most Indian officials that 
the Government of India and the Government at home 
have repeatedly made “graceful concessions” to the 
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demands of Lancashire, and have sacrified Indian revenues, 
because the people of India have no constitutional power to 
back their Government and to resist such demands. But 
the end is not yet. On the oth of this month (August), 
the Secretary of State for India was asked in the House of 
Commons to admit British manufacture in India at a 
further reduction of one-fourth the duty on foreign goods, 
after the example of Canada. Lord George Hamilton 
‘declined to do so, but the assailants have only to persist 
to carry their point. Neither Conservatives nor Liberals 
are strong enough to resist for any length of years such 
demands backed by twenty or thirty or forty solid votes in 
the House. And unless the people of India are allowed 
the constitutional right to stand by their Government, and 
to defend their national revenues and their national interests, 
the humiliating sight will be witnessed again and again of 
the British Government in India knowingly and openly 
sacrificing the interests of the people of India under the 
mandate of British voters at home. 

From the question of railways and of import duties let us 
turn to another question which is engaging the attention of 
Indian legislators at the present moment, viz., the condition 
of cultivators in Southern India. No question is more inti- 
mately connected with the material well-being of the people 
of India than that of land-administration ; and the question 
will never be settled satisfactorily so long as representatives 
of the people are not allowed a constitutional method of 
expressing and enforcing their opinions in the matter of 
land settlements. An intelligent Indian landlord or publi- 
cist has often a more familiar grasp of the subject than 
European officials who have written reports on it all their 
lifetime; and the proceedings of the Godavari District 
Conference, of which we find reports in the Indian papers 
recently received, show how well the representative men 
of Madras are fitted to take a real share in shaping and 
controlling land administration in that province. 

The historical review of the status of the Madras 
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cultivator given by the President of the Conference is 
most instructive. Over forty years ago, in the Madras 
Administration Report of 1855-56, the Government de- 
clared that ‘‘under the Ryotwari system every registered 
holder of land is recognised as its proprietor, and pays 
direct to Government. He cannot be ejected by Govern- 
ment so long as he pays the fixed assessment.” In 1857 
the Madras Board of Revenue stated in their report to 
the Government that ‘(a Madras ryot is able to retain his 
land zx perpetuity without any increase of assessment, as 
long as he continues to fulfil his engagements.” And the 
Government in its review of Mr. Rickett’s report wrote : 
“The proprietary right of a ryot is perfect, and as long 
as he pays the fixed assessment on his land he can be 
ousted by no one.” The italics are ours; and we desire 
to invite attention to the fact that the assessment of the 
land held by the Madras ryot was considered fixed, and not 
liable to increase, forty years ago. 

The subject received the attention of statesmen like 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroys who paid more attention to improving the 
material condition of the people of India than to seeking 
a ‘scientific frontier” among the hills and fastnesses of 
Afghanistan. It was at last given a final shape by Lord 
Ripon, who sanctioned a modified form of permanent 
settlement. It was pubitshed in the Settlement Manual 
and Standing Orders, as well as in Government Orders on 
the Agricultural Committee’s Report, that in all districts 
adequately assessed, the assessment, so far as it was based 
upon classification of sotls and calculation of grain out- 
turns, was permanent and unalterable; and that revisions 
would be made in future settlements only with reference to 
prices. 

Lastly, we come to the present policy of the Madras 
Government, by which, we are informed, the Government 
reserves to itself the right of revising assessments, ether 
with reference to rise or fall in prices, or in reference Lo 
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other considerations requiring reclassification of sotls or 
recalculation of grain returns. 

We do not pretend to any special or personal knowledge 
of the Madras system of settlements, and we have quoted 
the above statements from the proceedings of the Con- 
ference in the hope of obtaining further information on 
the subject. Is it a fact that in 1857 the registered 
Madras ryot was declared to be entitled to hold his land 
in perpetuity without any increase of assessment? Is it 
a fact that during Lord Ripon’s administration, 1880-84, 
the Madras ryot, in adequately assessed areas, was assured 
that the rent payable by him was permanent and unalter- 
able, so far as classification of soils and calculations of grain 
outturns were concerned? And, thirdly, is it a fact that 
at the present day the Government of Madras have taken 
the power to revise rents in every recurring settlement, on 
the basis of re-classification of soils and re-calculation of 
grain returns, gs weil as on the rise of prices ? 

In Bengal, where most of the estates are owned by 
private landlords, every successive Act has strengthened 
the position of the cultivator. Lord Canning’s Act of 
1859 was the cultivator’s Magna Charta; and this was 
revised and strengthened by the Bengal Act of 1868. 
Lastly came the Tenancy Act, drafted by Lord Ripon 
and passed by Lord Dufferin in 1885, which further 
extended and consolidated the rights of the Bengal cul- 
tivator. And the result of these three Acts is that the 
Bengal cultivator is (except in a few congested districts) 
a prosperous, provident, and intelligent tiller of the soil, 
who has adequate protection against enhancement of 
rents, who knows his rights and can hold his own, and 
who ina year of bad harvests has some resources to fall 
back upon, and can often avert a famine. We pause for 
information if the Madras cultivator, who has the Indian 
Government as his landlord, has similarly progressed in 
his rights and his material condition; or if the State- 
landlord has gradually divested him of his rights and his 
resources from 1857 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1897. 
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In Madras, the impression is that the Government as 
landlord has not dealt with the cultivator fairly ; that it has 
encroached on those rights of fixity of rent which the ryot 
enjoyed before. The Honourable Mr. Subha Rao pointed 
out in the Madras Legislative Council that the Madras Local 
Government had, under a misapprehension of the orders of 
the Secretary of State, launched upon a retrograde policy, 
set aside its past declarations, and endangered the security 
of the Ryotwarz system of Madras. Lands are now re- 
classified, in violation of the pledges given by Lord Ripon’s 
Government, and rents are enhanced on other grounds 
than fluctuation in prices. 

The Honble. Mr. Subha Rao and the President of the 
Godavari District Conference may or may not be absolutely 
correct, but there is no doubt they represent honestly and ably 
the people’s view on these questions ; and nothing is gained 
and much is lost in the cause of good government in India 
by denying to such mena constitutional means of influencing 
the executive action of the Government. The thoughtful 
and intelligent and loyal leaders of the Indian people have 
a cause to represent, a right to insist upon, and the interests 
of the people to advocate, and nothing is gained by denying 
them a share of the executive power in the administration 
of their own concerns. 

Those who decide on these matters in the dark chambers 
of the India Office or of the Executive Councils of India, 
no doubt endeavour to act with moderation, with justice, 
and with knowledge and ability; but it is no reflection 
on those high officials to state that one side of the 
question, the official aspect, comes more prominently to 
their consideration than the popular aspect; and_ that 
financial considerations demand their attention more 
urgently than considerations of the rights of the people. 
And yet there are such things as vested rights even among 
the unrepresented people of India; and half the blunders 
committed in India are due to the fact that there is no 
one to represent them, no one to speak for them, no one 
to urge them, and no one to defend them, in those close 
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offices where they are considered. No class of officials 
in the world are more careful, and able, and desirous 
to be just than high Indian officials, from the members of 
the Provincial and Viceregal Executive Councils to the 
‘members of the India Council; and yet it is a fact that the 
interests and rights of the people do not and cannot réceive 
adequate and full and sufficient consideration under a 
system of administration under which the people are abso- 
lutely unrepresented in the offices which ultimately shape 
their destinies. So true is the remark of John Stuart Mill 
that “it is an inherent condition of human affairs that no 
intention, however sincere, of protecting the interests of 
others can make it safe or salutary to tie up their own 
hands.” 

In the interests of good administration, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary to provide some means,—not for trans- 
ferring to Indian hands the ultimate decision of Indian 
questions,—but for securing some representation of Indian 
opinion in those Executive Councils in England and in 
India which decide on great Indian questions. It would 
improve and strengthen Indian administration, and not 
weaken it, to have such men as the Honble. Mr. Moodeliar 
and the Honble. Mr. Subha Rao in the Madras Executive 
Council ; to have the Honble. Mr. Metha in the Bombay 
Executive Council; and to have the Honble. Maharaja of 
Darbhanga in an Executive Council formed for the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. And it would improve British administra- 
tion in India if each Indian Province sent one member to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and one member to the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. It is not an 
unreasonable aspiration of the people of India that five of 
the members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and five of 
the members of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, should be sent up by the five great Provinces of 
India. 

The co-operation of representative Indian members would 
be of great value in dealing with administrative questions, 
which are growing more and more difficult with the clash 
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of contending interests. It would be a help to the Governors 

of the great Provinces of Bengal and the North-West, of 
‘Madras, Bombay, and the Panjab, at all times, and specially 
in times of distress and alarm, to have by them some 
men chosen from among the people to advise and help in 
the administration of their own concerns. It would help 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to understand better 
the feelings, wishes, and interests of the people, if they were 
in daily personal communication with representative men 
from the people in their Councils. It would create a bond of 
sympathy, which unfortunately does not exist now, between 
the administration and the people whose concerns are 
administered. It would secure an adequate and sympathetic 
consideration of the interests of the people, as against the 
interests of particular classes, in all questions coming up 
before the Councils. it would strengthen the Councils in 
local knowledge and experience, and to some extent make 
them broad-based on the people’s will. It would remove 
that worst defect of British rule in India,—a defect which is 
more pronounced now than it was seventy years ago, in the 
days of Munro and Elphinstone, Malcolm and Bentinck,— 
the utter want of touch between the people and their rulers. 
And it would substitute an intelligent and rational method 
of dealing with the great, loyal, and civilized population of 
India for a method which regards human beings as live 
stock, good for milking and shearing, but incapable of 
understanding their own interests or promoting their own 
well-being. 

“Sedition” and “unrest” in India have attracted the 
attention of English administrators during the last two or 
three years. Will not English statesmen recognise the fact 
that the so-called sedition in India can only be laid to rest 
in the way in which it has been laid to rest in other parts 
of the Empire ;—by reposing trust and confidence in the 
people, and by conceding to them some real share in the 
administration of their own concerns ? 


’ 
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NECESSITY AND POSSIBILITY OF REFORM 
IN THE POLICE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIA.* 


By C. W. Wuisu, Esqa., I.C.S. 


1. I must begin by apologising for the extremely sketchy 
and suggestive character of this paper, the time at my 
disposal for its production has been so limited that there 
has been no opportunity for reference of any kind. But 
there may be some negative advantages in the very imper- 
fections thus deplored ; the paper contains nothing but the 
fruit of personal experience and deliberation, and if there is 
any value in a production it must be derived rather from 
these sources than from quotation or extract. 

2. I imagine that it will be readily admitted that any 
reforms or improvements which the near future may see 
in the administration of India will fall under one of two 
categories, first reform aiming at placing the financial 
stability of the Empire on a securer basis, and secondly 
reforms aiming at minimising the interference of the 
Executive with the people, and thus giving them more 
opportunity for that peaceful and spontaneous development 
of which they stand so sorely in need. 

3. I think even the most pronounced adherent of the 
party of Progress would admit that reforms having for 
their object the cheapening of the administration, will 
require extreme caution for their introduction, in view of 
the enormous number of vested interests at stake, and 
indeed even those who most keenly feel the necessity for 
reform of this nature, seem almost hopeless when called 
upon to make any suggestions of a practical nature. But 
the question of relieving the people from the present almost 
unbearable incubus of the venal subordinate, is one which, 
while quite as important, presents, I think, far fewer diffi- 
culties than the other. 


* For the discussion of this paper see ‘‘ Proceedings of the East India 
Association ” and “ Correspondence ” elsewhere in this Review.—Zd. 
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4. Unfortunately our administration of India, excellent 
as it is, and enormous as have been the benefits which it 
has conferred upon the country, is carried out by means 
which produce, at times, an almost unbearable amount of 
irritation in the country. I refer to the net-work of 
subordinate officialism, so to speak, by which the State 
dues are collected, and to my own special subject to-day— 
the police. I think that the discontent and unrest of which 
we have heard so much lately in India are due to conditions 
of this nature, which might be largely ameliorated by 
judicious reform, and if this be admitted, a case for action 
is surely made out. 

5. I shall be met, of course, at the outset by the ap- 
parently unanswerable rejoinder that the subject has already 
been investigated by a Special Commission, which has pre- 
sented its report to Government, and that action has 
already been taken on that report. But I can assure my 
hearers (and here I speak from intimate personal experience 
of a subject which I have studied in its practical working, 
with intense interest, for many years past) that the effect 
of the Police Commission at least in the part of India 
which I know has been, so far as regards the people, 
absolutely nil. 

6. Before proceeding further, I would deprecate the idea 
being entertained that I intend making any sort of com- 
plaint against the Indian policeman in himself; on the con- 
trary, considering the vicious system under which he works, 
I consider it absolutely marvellous that he should be as 
good as he is. I happened to be at New York when the 
Lexow committee (I think that was the name—for, as I 
above stated, I am writing entirely without books of 
reference) was sitting in that city. Of course the frightful 
revelations of police terrorism, which were the result of the 
committee’s labour, were in everybody’s mouth, and daily 
filled the morning papers. It was some time, indeed, 
before the public could be brought to believe that a small 
knot of corrupt officials had set both the Federal and State 
Governments at defiance, and set up a tyranny of their 
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own, the story of which reads more like a romance of the 
middle ages than an episode of civilized life in the nine- 
teenth century. No one who has had such experiences 
could possibly for a moment expect an Oriental policeman 
to be other than human. 

7. But the state of things at New York shows how 
absolutely necessary it is for the people of India to be pro- 
tected, so to speak, against themselves by some outside 
agency, and it also shows how futile it is to trust to com- 
missions to find out what really goes on under the surface 
of things. When the Lexow committee commenced its 
sittings it was absolutely unable to obtain evidence of any 
sort or kind, and thought it would have to report to Con- 
gress to this effect. Eventually it azd@ get evidence in the 
following manner—it put witnesses on oath who could be 
proved to have knowledge of some malpractices on the 
part of the police, and on their asservation of total ignor- 
ance, it threatened them with prosecution for perjury, the said 
offence to be condoned if they made a clean breast of it. 
If this can be the case in civilized America, does it not prove 
that the down-trodden peoples of Asia must be permanently 
terrorised by any set of subordinate officials placed in 
authority over them, and that special and peculiar measures 
are necessary to protect them? There is one more point 
in this connection to which I would crave attention, and 
that is that these illustrations from the other side of the 
Atlantic show forcibly how absolutely necessary it is for the 
Oriental administrator to have access to sources of informa- 
tion other than those regular ones on which he is supposed 
to act. I have often been asked, on requesting the dis- 


missal of a corrupt official whom I knew to be ruining the 
administration, to furnish specific proof of his misconduct, 
and been told that it was impossible to believe him so bad, 
until such evidence were forthcoming. What has proceeded 
may perhaps show how obvious is the reply to such 
strictures as these. I had received information from 
sources which would never have been available to me, 
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were it not well known that I should never make them 
public. I knew, of course, that I was exposing myself to 
the obvious criticism of resorting to “‘ un-English” methods 
of espionage. But I have always had great faith in the 
maxim, ‘‘ Salus populi suprema Lex,” and have held any 
means justified by the consideration that the people could 
be protected in no other way. 

8. My object in this paper is to suggest certain practical 
reforms in our Police Administrations in India which may 
make it unnecessary to resort to methods similar to those 
alluded to above. Not only is it extremely rare to find 
an English official who would consent to adopt such 
methods, but I am quite prepared to admit that it is most 
undesirable that they should be resorted to, if it is possible 
to govern in any other way. But as far as my experience 
goes, the people can be adequately protected, under the 
present system, in no other way. I might indeed add that 
under present conditions an administrator who affects to 
despise all indirect methods, and to govern an Oriental 
people in a straightforward manner, will usually find his 
power usurped by his subordinates, and his administration 
brought into contempt. . 

g. I proceed now to the enunciation of the specific 
reforms which I have to suggest, with the object of render- 
ing Indian Police Administration more conducive to its real 
object—the good of the people. I fear I have taken up 
too much time in preliminary observations, but I have been 
endeavouring to show the necessity for reforms before 
making any definite proposals. I propose to consider in 


this place only three reforms, which appear to me to be not 


only most urgently required, but also to present a prospect 
of practical realization, they are first the enlargement of the 
areas of independent administration, secondly the abolition 
of statistical tests, and thirdly the substitution of prevention 
for detection of crime. On the latter subject I have already 
published a small pamphlet, which I regret to have mislaid. 

10. I feel that it is necessary for me to explain what | 
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mean by enlargement of the area of independent administra- 
tion. The whole of India is parcelled out into small areas, 
called police circles, to the charge of which is appointed an 
officer, called in the language of the country a “ Darogha.” 
Some of these areas are very small indeed, consisting some- 
times of only a few villages each. The existence of such a 
very small administrative unit is, it is to be feared, pro- 
ductive of very grave evils. In too many cases the areas 
are worked without any proper co-operation, and the appli- 
cation to them of statistical tests furnishes results which are 
most misleading and unreliable. The officer in. charge 
often connives at the ruthless harrowing of adjoining circles 
by the criminal classes, on condition that they abstain from 
committing offences within his own jurisdiction, When a 
number of adjoining circles act upon this pian, the resulting 
condition of the country-side can better be imagined than 
described. But this is not nearly all; bearing in mind 
what was possible in civilized New York, it is not difficult 
to imagine howa clever and unscrupulous officer can (profit- 
ing by similar circumstances, viz., the absolute ignorance 
which prevails as to what is going on under the surface of 
things) set up a galling local tyranny which practically over- 
rides and supersedes the law. The evil would not be so 
great were it not for the artificial creation of crime for which 
(as I shall endeavour presently to show) the system of 
statistical tests is responsible, but it is bad enough in any 
case. The officer in charge of one of these local areas is 
expected to provide himself with a good horse and to keep 
up appearances generally, and he has a number of irre- 
sistible calls upon his purse to answer, of which no official 
account whatever is taken. He has to pay blackmail in 
the part of India from which I have recently come to at least 
five different individuals. These individuals are first his 


immediate superior or circle Inspector, secondly, the Rescue 
Inspector or officer left in charge of the headquarters of the 
district when the European Superintendent is out on tour; 
and then he has to pay the subordinates of the said super- 
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intendent, and probably his menial servants also, as well 
as those of the Deputy Inspector General and Inspector 
General of the Province. In most cases his payments do 
not end here; in the majority of districts the circle officer 
will have to contribute to a secret fund, from which the 
irregular expenses connected with the system have to be 
met. An instance of expenses of this nature is the dieting 
of witnesses who have to be kept under “ surveillance ” 
when any case in which the police are particularly interested 
is before the Courts. 

11. Now it is absolutely impossible for the official we 
are considering to do all this out of the small salary which 
he receives—a salary even if he had no irregular demands 
to meet which would be ridiculously out of proportion to the 
power he wields. Let us consider for a moment the posi- 
tion of a man of good family and connections appointed to 
such a post. If he desires to be honest and try and live 
on his pay he will find that he is absolutely unable to meet 
the constant demands for illegal gratification. Then if he 
refuses to pay blackmail he will find the whole irresistible 
force of a corrupt service leagued against him, and he will 
soon be hounded out on a false charge, which will leave 
a stain on his good name for ever. The result naturally is 
that if a man of good family dd join the Force, he yields 
to pressure and becomes as bad as the rest. But the most 
lamentable result of all is that a man of good family will 
never enter the service if he can possibly help it, and it 
thus becomes the happy hunting-ground of the unscrupulous. 

12. Now what is the remedy for this appalling state of 
things? It seems to me one most obvious remedy is to 
reduce the number of these centres of oppression. I can 
assure my hearers that a large number of them are abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and could be abolished to-morrow with- 
out injuring the efficiency of the present system. But it 
is the system itself which I should like to see changed. I 


- would roll at least half a dozen of these police circles into 


one, appoint a thoroughly efficient Inspector of good family 
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and education to the charge, and let him appoint his own 
subordinates if need be to outlying stations which he could 
not reach on horseback in a few hours. A post like this, 
of course, will be thoroughly well paid, and men of good 
family wil! be attracted to it, and if the number of inspect- 
ing officers could be reduced, they might be strong enough 
to refuse to pay illegal gratification of any kind. I am 
quite sure that India is very much over-cuspected, and the 
elaborate system of supervision causes work to be done zm 
order that tt should be supervized, which would be far better 
left undone. Of course, this highly-paid police officer 
could investigate only serious cases, and all trifling ones 
would be referred to the Courts. It is the investigation 
of comparatively unimportant cases by local police officers 
which causes so much oppression in India, as their first 
idea is (naturally) to make money out of them. But if we 
could once get rid of the intolerable burden of crime manu- 
factured by the police there would be abundant leisure for 
the investigation of all genuine cases. 

13. The mention of crime manufactured by the police 
introduces us naturally to the second reform, viz., the 
abolition of statistical tests. I think, if I remember right, 
the report of the Police Commission dd promise us that a 
police officer’s work was no longer to be judged by these 
tests. But unfortunately whatever promises were made 
the vicious system of statistical tests is still in full working 
order, and having as baleful an effect upon the administra- 
tion as heretofore. Among the innumerable reports on 
police officers’ work which I have read, I cannot call to 
mind one single instance in which it was recorded that the 
officer whose work was inspected was liked and trusted by 
the people! Now there are many different ways of taking 
bribes, and it is quite possible for an officer to take sufficient 
money in the way of illegal gratification to satisfy the 
demands made upon him from above, and yet make the 
welfare of the people his first care, and not the manufacture 


of those figures for percentage on which his superiors lay 
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such unaccountable store. I have known many an instance 
of an officer like this, striving to the best of his ability to 
do his duty to the people committed to his charge, and yet 
finding his work met with no recognition from his depart- 
mental superiors, because the inspection of his office was 
in some respects unsatisfactory, or because he found it 
impossible to comply with some unpractical statistical test. 
Under such a system is it to be wondered at that an up- 
right man becomes hopelessly despondent, and an un- 
scrupulous one sets himself deliberately to manipulate 
facts to his own advantage? We are thus presented with 
a double evil: not only are existing offences handled under 
conditions in which the punishment of the real offender is 
a comparatively unimportant object, but crime zs actually 
manufactured! The most deplorable result of all is that 
the people begin to think that we no longer care for their 
welfare, but only for materials on which to base a couleur de 
vose report. Fortunately the remedy in this case seems 
comparatively easy. If the statistical tests must be re- 
tained, the Government have only to insist upon their 
being given a subordinate position, and on the work of a 
police officer being judged primarily by his general conduct 
and character, and not on any figured basis whatever. 

14. I now come to the third and last division of the 
subject on which I propose to touch in this paper, viz., the 
subordination of detection to prevention of crime. I sup- 
pose few persons in this country can possibly imagine what 
an amount of hardship is inflicted on the people in this 
way, or the amount of discontent, and | might almost add 
disloyalty, to which it gives rise. In the first place, the 
people cannot understand how it is, with our enormously 
powerful machinery, we fail to protect. them adequately 
against the criminal classes, and I fear the idea is gaining 
ground amongst the masses that the said machinery is 
really intended to coerce ¢hem. Secondly, when in a state 
of extreme irritation at a loss which rightly or wrongly 
they attribute to our own inefficient administration, they 
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are compelled, whether they wish it or not, to submit to 
an investigation which they know is extremely unlikely to 
result in anything but annoyance and still further loss to 
themselves. I would ask you to imagine, gentlemen, what 
would be said in London if a respectable householder 
whose house had (say) been entered by a burglar were 
obliged to entertain an Inspector of Police and several 
constables for perhaps a week or a fortnight while they 
were holding a so-called inquiry into his case, during the 
course of which the ladies of his family might be subjected 
to considerable indignity, and he himself compelled to 
leave his daily avocations in order to avail himself of what 
the Indian Police call (with an irony which would be 
ludicrous if it did not speak of so much oppression) “ Per- 
mission to be present”! This expression, I must explain, 
is more generally understood as an euphemism for illegal 
arrest and detention. And yet I can assure my hearers 
that this is what goes on daily in India, and the extra- 
ordinary thing to me is that it should not be more generally 
recognised that it is and must be so as long as our system 
remains unchanged. I think the Government ought to 
proclaim, with no uncertain sound, that except in special 
cases no offence shall be investigated against the will of 
the sufferer. The trouble is that not only are real offences 
investigated in a manner which only causes further loss to 
the sufferer, but, as above stated, crimes are invented and 
manufactured in order that they may be investigated and 
convictions obtained in reference to them. I need scarcely 
point out that the lack of detective ability in the police, 
which is one urgent reason against their being employed 
on such work, is not shown so conspicuously in the case of 
manufactured as in that of real crime! 

15. While conspicuously inefficient in the detection of 
crime it is astonishing what good results can be shown by 
the Indian police in the way of prevention when worked 
by an officer who knows what is going on under the 
surface of things independently of them, and who can 
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therefore utilize their knowledge to the full. But to carry 
out this good work co-operation not only between police 
circles, but between the districts which comprise them, is 
absolutely necessary. I suppose my hearers are aware 
that our Indian criminal law contains some excellent pro- 
visions on which is founded what is called the preventive 
jurisdiction of magistrates, by which persons of notoriously 
bad livelihood can be called upon to furnish security for 
their good behaviour without proof of specific crime. This 
part of our Indian system might, I think, be introduced 
with great advantage into London and other large cities. 
Of course, it always happens that the bigger and more 
influential the criminal the more difficult it is to obtain 
evidence against him, and it is generally absolutely im- 
possible to do so in the district where he actually resides. 
It was once my good fortune to hold charge successively 
of several adjoining districts which had long formed a 
special preserve for the criminal classes. I was thus able 
to insure a certain amount of combined action against these 
pests of society, and the result showed me that co-operative 
action against serious crime might easily show results of 
the most astonishing nature, almost to the extent of stamp- 
ing out the evil. I would willingly give my services 
gratuitously to the Indian Government in any province 
or portion of a province with the object of seeing if I could 
not, by co-operative working of these “‘ preventive sections,” 
eradicate violent crime within the area. Of course, the 
police of every district must be ready to co-operate with 
me, and there, of course, lies the difficulty of the scheme, 
which might be tried even under existing conditions. In 
conclusion, I trust that I have not been intemperate in my 
language in anything that has gone before. I did not and 
do not intend to complain of any officials or official institu- 
tions, but merely to draw attention to a condition of things 
which I consider is by no means sufficiently well known 
and to make certain suggestions. I do not contend that 
the suggestions I have made are all practically possible, 
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but I do contend that the object in view ought to command 
the most earnest attention of the authorities. This subject 
of the reform of Police Administration is one on which it 
would be most interesting and valuable to obtain the 
opinions of the mass of moderately thinking men in India 
who are silent through lack of a proper organ for the 
expression of their views. Whether the East India Asso- 
ciation could see its way to providing such an organ, and 
how such an object could be obtained, are subjects which 
must be discussed, if at all, in a subsequent paper. 
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A MAHOMEDAN UNIVERSITY FOR 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


By J. KENNEDY, B.c.s. (RETD.) 


In the July number of the Aszatzc Quarterly | sketched 
the character and achievements of Sir Syad Ahmad. I 
attempted to describe him as a scholar, theologian, orator, 
and statesman, the founder of what Sir A. C. Lyall has 
aptly termed the Broad Church party of Islam, and the 
political leader who united the Mahomedans of Northern 
India in new aims and novel aspirations. The Syad’s life- 
long views were summed up in the establishment of the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and when 
the Syad died, in March, 1898, his compatriots deter- 
mined to honour his memory by enlarging the College, and 
making it the nucleus of a Mahomedan University. For 
the College and the future University it is proposed to 
raise ten lakhs of rupees (roundly speaking), or say £65,000, 
and subscriptions have been invited in England as well as 
India. The Viceroy has expressed his approval of the 
scheme, and contributed a handsome donation, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces has given it 
his active support, and the committee hope that some of 
the highest personages in the realm will patronize the 
undertaking, but it is scarcely needful to add that the 
success of the enterprise must depend mainly upon the 
Mahomedans themselves. 

The M. A. O. College formed only a part of the Syad’s 
scheme. It is certain that he looked forward to the 
creation at some future time of an Anglo-Mahomedan 
University, and the trustees, in bringing forward their 
present proposals, are only giving expression to his 
ultimate aims, whether the time be ripe or not. The 
project of a Mahomedan University, like many of the 
Syad's ideas, is novel and bold. The Universities hitherto 
sanctioned by the Government of India ignore both race 
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and religion. The Syad’s scheme cuts athwart the estab- 
lished policy, and marks a new departure. It is natural 
therefore to ask what claim have the Mahomedans of 
Northern India to a separate University of their own ? 
What new ideal do they propose? The trustees of the 
M. A. O. College have not published any official answer to 
these questions, but we can discover the grounds of their 
contention in the utterances of the leading spirits, and 
especially in the ideas of Sir Syad Ahmad, and their argu- 
ments may be summed up somewhat as follows : 

A University implies two things: it implies a certain 
conception of education, and it implies a separate nationality. 
Different systems of education have different ideals, and 
require different Universities. Moreover, every nation has 
its own traditions, and its own distinct ideals of culture. 
It would be impossible to unite the nations of Europe 
under the ample folds of any single University, and what 
is impossible in Europe, with its centralising tendencies, is 
impossible among the manifold divisions of the East. It is 
worth while to examine these propositions in detail. 

We are all familiar with two types of the University. 
There is the Examining University, of which the London 
University is the simplest and most perfect example. There 
is also the Teaching University, the system of education 
pursued at the great historic seats of learning, Oxford and 
Cambridge. The first is modern, the second immemorial. 
The Indian Universities belong for the most part to the first 
class, the M. A. O. College to the second. 

I have said that the Examining University is a purely 
modern conception. I might have added that it is purely 
utilitarian, or commercial if you will. With culture in the 
truest sense it has nothing to do. It cannot, it does not, 
profess to train character by an atmosphere of intellectual 
refinement or the association of learned men. Various 
professions—law, medicine, engineering, theology—require 
a certain amount of theoretic knowledge, and the Examining 
University supplies the standard. In Scotland there are 
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certain examinations at the end of the school curriculum, 
and the scholars are rewarded by “leaving school ” certifi- 
cates which have a certain commercial value. The degrees 
of the London University are precisely ‘leaving school” 
certificates, but in a higher degree. They denote that the 
age of apprenticeship is passed. Or to give another illus- 
tration: When the contractor has furnished the Railway 
Engineer with the iron girders of a bridge, the Engineer 
cuts out certain portions and submits them to tests. He 
places them in the hydraulic machine; their tension, their 
elasticity, their breaking point is noted. The Examining: 
University does the same. It tests the strain the students 
will bear, their adaptiveness, their breaking point where 
knowledge fails. Now the Indian Universities are in the 
main Examining Universities. Not altogether, because in 
certain cases-—as, for instance, at Allahabad—the students 
must attend College classes, and are brought into some 
degree of living contact with the Professors. But to a 
very large extent they belong to the type of the Examining 
Universities. And this has been unavoidable. The materials 
for any other system have been wanting. 

There is little wonder, then, that Indian Universities do 
not represent the true culture, or the intellectual aspirations 
of the people. They are frequented by candidates for 
Government employment, budding lawyers who look hope- 
fully for a seat on the bench, youths destined to be school- 
masters when other occupations fail. He is a rare scholar 
who has no ulterior purpose. But true instances of culture 
exist, I had almost said abound, in India, only they are 
outside the Universities. There are many admirable scholars 
of Arabic and Sanskrit content to live in obscurity. I 
might cite the case of that unknown scholar who performed 
the Herculean task of translating the Mahabharat into 
English, and left the honour, the profits, and even the title 
page to another. The Pundits of Benares pursue their 
studies in philosophy undisturbed by the bacillus of the 
examination pest. Or to quote a still more apposite in- 
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stance, I know a little country town in the Saharanpur 
District in which there flourishes a considerable College of 
Mahomedan theology and Arabic philosophy. No Educa- 
tional Inspector has crossed its threshold, no grant in aid 
has ever made it happy; but the students are numerous, 
and, like the medizval students of Oxford and Germany, 
they beg their living from door to door. And some of the 
Professors were once high in Government employ, and have 
resigned rich appointments to pass their days in teaching, 
and their lives on a pittance. Clearly there exists in India 
a love of culture, a desire of learning for learning’s sake 
alone, which the Universities with their professional 
diplomas and their “leaving school” certificates do not 
attempt to satisfy. They are regarded as mercenary and 
utilitarian, and simple-minded souls who look for knowledge 
undefiled pass by on the other side. The ideals of culture 
in each case are utterly different. 

Again, so far as nationality exists in India, it is based 
upon religion. All the religions of the country are semi- 
political ; they have different histories, different ideals, and 
religious ties are the strongest of any. The Mahomedans 
of Northern India in especial form a group apart. They 
have great traditions. For 600 years they ruled Hindostan ; 
they furnished the official nobility ; the army and the ad- 
ministration were recruited from them ; they had their own 
Colleges and Kazis and great saints, who were also great 
political leaders. Their studies were illumined by the 
learning of Damascus, and the poetry of Persia found a 
home in Delhi and Lahore. These traditions are not for- 
gotten, these memories still linger, and the Mahomedans 
of Northern India rightly demand that the new learning of 
the West shall not effect a complete breach of continuity with 
the past. In earlier and happier days for the Mahomedans, 
the Universities of Cordova and Damascus drew their in- 
spiration from Rome and Greece, and gave back to Europe 
stores of learning enriched by Arabic philosophy and science. 
Is it impossible to repeat the process? to fuse Western 
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thought and science with Mahomedan tradition? If it be 
possible, it can only be effected through the Mahomedans 
themselves, and through the creation of Colleges specially 
adapted to those ideals of moral training and culture which 
they have saved from the shipwreck of their Empire as an 
heirloom and inalienable treasure. 

The M. A. O. College at Aligarh was designed to meet 
these wants. It represents the union of the East and the 
West. European science taught by Englishmen is to 
flourish side by side with Mahomedan learning, and Western 
ideas to march hand in hand with Moslem tradition. More- 
over, the M. A. O. College has been modelled after the 
pattern of Oxford and Cambridge. The Professors live 
with the pupils, superintend their studies, sit at their table, 
join in their sports, and exercise that moral influence which 
is fatally absent in the usual curriculum of an Indian under- 
graduate. Prayers are daily recited in the mosque, and an 
atmosphere of learning is growing up around the College. 
Elderly Mahomedans who have passed their days in high 
offices of State retire to Aligarh to spend the evening of 
their lives in the College society, as in a literary restaurant. 
Anair of intellectual tolerance and culture pervades the place. 

Truly a daring experiment, and the marvel is that it has 
—to a certain extent, at any rate—succeeded. After twenty- 
three years the College can boast that it has broken down 
popular prejudice, and possesses over 500 students. It has 
turned out some excellent pupils, and secured the enthusiastic 
support of the leading intellects and the most enlightened 
portion of the Mahomedan world in Northern India. It 
contains the nucleus of that teaching University which is 
urgently required. Its design is excellent, but in other 
respects it is at present far from equal to so great an under- 
taking. Sir Syad Ahmad died when the College was 
labouring under a succession of misfortunes. A clerk had 
embezzled nearly a lakh of. rupees, two English Professors 
of long standing had left, and a third, a young gentleman 
of much promise, is dead. The proposal for a new University 
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is started at a time when the European staff of the M. A. O. 
College numbers one Principal and two Professors. Edin- 
burgh University began with a single Regent, who combined 
all Professorships and Faculties in himself. 

It is clear, then, that men and funds are urgently needed, 
and that for some time to come everything must be sub- 
ordinated to the consolidation of the existing College. It 
has room for 1,000 pupils, and 12 or 15 European, with 
double that number of native, Professors, and until this 
standard is reached it will probably be useless to ask for a 
Charter. The trustees have not published any programme 
of the University they desire to establish, and they have 
perhaps acted wisely, seeing that the consummation is still 
very distant. But the general character of the proposed 
University is indicated by the conditions of the case, and 
by the published letters or speeches of Messrs. Beck, 
Twining, Rufi-ud-din Ahmad, and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk. 
The proposed University is to be a teaching University, 
its nucleus the M. A. O. College at Aligarh, its aims the 
aims of Sir Syad Ahmad. It will freely model itself after 
Oxford and Cambridge ; it will reject the cast-iron system 
of the Indian Universities ; it will encourage specialization, 
and devote greater attention to Oriental studies. With the 
M. A. O. College at Aligarh, the Mahomedan Colleges in 
the Punjab and Calcutta will, it is hoped, affiliate themselves. 
Such a University would undoubtedly do much for the 
enlightened study of Oriental literature, and more especially 
of Mahomedan philosophy and law. There is no reason 
why it should not rival Allahabad in science, and engineer- 
ing might well be taught ‘at Aligarh. Fora medical training 
no facilities exist, and the proposal to found chairs of, and 
grant degrees in, Mahomedan theology, is beset with diffi- 
culties, although not perhaps impracticable. It will be time 
enough to discuss details when any official programme is 
vefore the world. 


At the outset two formidable obstacles must be overcome. 
It must be shown that the Allahabad University is not 
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sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to the needs of the M. A. O. 
College. The Allahabad University is the youngest of the 
Indian Universities ; it inclines more closely to the type of 
a teaching University than the older establishments do ; it 
encourages specialization, and although it can never give 
full scope to the aspirations of the Mahomedan world, some 
portion of them at least may ripen to maturity under its 
zgis. If indeed the Mahomedan Colleges of the Punjab 
and Calcutta can be brought into line with the M. A. O. 
College at Aligarh, the horizon will be greatly widened, 
and the prospect of a Charter brought much nearer. The 
afhliation of these Colleges is necessarily the first step 
towards the realization of the scheme. 

The constitution of the M. A. O. College itself is the 
second and the more pressing difficulty. Three parties 
are keenly interested in the matter—the Mahomedan sub- 
scribers, the trustees, and the European staff. The sub- 
scribers are enthusiastic, and the staff is loyal. The difficulty 
lies with the trustees. To speak plainly, it is necessary 
that they lay aside their rivalries, and recognise the fact 
that no single individual can hold the position held by 
Sir Syad Ahmad. Sir Syad Ahmad was trusted by all 
parties; he had proved himself worthy of that trust, and 
he was therefore able to concentrate all authority in himself. 
Many men are ready to play the réle of a despot, but it is 
not given to everyone to wear the mantle of a genius. 
There must be a redistribution of powers, and the teaching 
staff must have a greater share in the management of the 
College ; it must be allowed a voice in the management of 
affairs such as that which Professors enjoy in European 
Colleges and Universities. The M. A. O. College owes 
more to the Principal, Mr. Theodore Beck, than to any other 
individual after Sir Syad Ahmad, and some Mahomedan 
gentlemen have already proposed his nomination as Joint 
Secretary. Nothing else probably will make so much for 
the efficiency of the College or its ultimate success. The 
Lt.-Governor of the N. W. P. has recently visited Aligarh ; 
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Mr. La Touche is intimately acquainted with the internal 
condition of the College, and he will be able, if anyone can, 
to compose the disputes which have arisen. That these 
divisions are merely temporary one must not doubt, nor 
can there be any fear for the future as long as Mr. Beck is 
Principal. He has identified himself with the College in a 
way few Englishmen could have done, and has devoted to 
it a rare enthusiasm and ability. It now remains for the 
trustees to show that they have inherited not only the name, 
but the spirit, the wisdom, moderation, and disinterestedness 
of the illustrious founder. 

Postscript. —The results of Mr. La Touche’s visit to the 
M. A. O. College were not known when the last paragraph 
was penned. These results have been of the happiest 
kind. According to a writer in the Pzoncer Mail of 
July 29, “it is not too much to say that the visit of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces to 
Aligarh has completely changed the position and prospects 
of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College. Financial em- 
barrassment of the gloomiest kind has been converted into 
prosperity, and discord has been converted into harmony.” 

First. The subscription-list, which stood at less than 
Rs. 60,000, now exceeds four lakhs, chiefly through the 
munificent donation of an estate worth three lakhs, made to 
the College by Ahmed Said Khan, Talukdar of Bhikampur. 

Second. The claims of the opposition party have been 
finally settled, there has been a redistribution of powers 
and of offices, and harmony has been restored among the 
trustees. 

Third. The subscribers have been assured not only of 
the interest which the Government took in the success of 
the College (for that they knew already), but of the favour 
with which it regards their claim to a special University. 
The project has been fairly started, and it deserves the 
good wishes and the support of all who are striving to 
bring about a rapprochement between Englishmen and our 
fellow-subjects in the East. 
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Since the above was written, we have received the 
following communication from Mr. Parker Smith, m.p., as 
Treasurer in England of the “Syed Ahmad Memorial 
Fund.” 


Jordanhill, Glasgow, 
st Sept., 1898. 


Sir, 

Iam glad to have been favoured with an advance 

proof of Mr. Kennedy’s article on a Mahomedan University. 

I agree entirely in his views and should like to quote in 

support of them from the letter recently written by the 
Viceroy intimating a subscription of Rs. 2,000. 

In founding the Aligarh College Sir Syed Ahmad set before the Mahomedan 
community a high ideal of the objects at which education should aim. He 
endeavoured to provide not merely for instruction, but also for the formation 
of character, for the encouragement of manly pursuits, for the promotion 
of a feeling of self-respect among the students, and for fostering among 
them an active sense of their duty as loyal subjects of tte Queen-Empress. 
In the attainment of these objects a great measure of success has been 
secured ; and I consider that it would be a misfortune of no small 
magnitude for the Mahomedan community, not only in the North-Western 
Provinces but throughout India, if the usefulness of the College were 
diminished, or the scope of its activity curtailed by the pressure of financial 
or administrative difficulties.— Pioneer, 26th July, 1898. 

The correspondence published in the Pzoneer Mail of 
5th August shows that by the assistance of the Lieutenant- 
Governor the difficulties among the trustees have been 
settled and that there is every prospect of the constitution 
of the College being established on a satisfactory footing. 

The same Proncer gives an account of the very cordial 
reception given to a deputation from the College by H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur, who gave Rs. 50,000 in land to be 
spent in equal proportions upon the education of Sunnis and 
Shiahs, and increased the annual grant of the College from 
Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 2,400 a year as a permanent endowment. 

At the request of my friend Mr. Beck I undertook to 
receive subscriptions in this country, and have received a 
few. I hope that a committee will shortly be formed to 
bring the matter more actively before those who will take 
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an interest in the subject, and I should be very glad to 
receive the names of any persons willing to join such a 
committee. 

In the meantime contributions may be sent either to 
myself or to the account of the Syed Ahmad Memorial Fund 
at the Union Bank of Scotland, 62, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 
J. PaRKER SMITH, 
M.P. for Lanarkshire (Partick). 





Note.—From a fuller report of the proceedings subsequently received, it 
appears that the gift of the Bhikampur Estate to the College has not yet 
been executed, and will not, in any case, come into effect until the death 
of the donor. We observe with pleasure that several donations have 
already been received from English friends in England, including a con- 
tribution of £ 200 from Lord Stanley of Alderley.—Zd. 
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ALEXANDER GARDNER: SOLDIER AND 
TRAVELLER.* 


By Major-GEeneraL Sir Freperic I. Gotpsmin, 
K.C.S.1., C.B., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 


THE progress of exploration effected by Englishmen during 
the long and memorable reign of their Empress-Queen will, 
doubtless, at some future and fitting period, be welded by 
literary craftsmen into a popular history, in which appro- 
priate place will be given to each explorer whose claims 
admit of the honour. If the supposed record necessitate 


"co-operation in labour, it will demand also more than 


ordinarily competent editorship to secure for it harmonious 
integration, and prevent its becoming a series of biographies 
—a result which could scarcely commend itself to the sensible 
English reader. At the same time, few will deny that 
biography in every shape—whether presented in hand- 
somely got-up octavos, or scattered piece-meal in magazines 
and journals—will be a main essential to the composition of 
a work on the scale contemplated: for although in the 
historical retrospect, the personal narrative of the explorer 
may meet with less consideration from the practical student 
than the report of the region explored, it is manifest that 
the service of individuals in throwing light upon the world’s 
geography should be recognised, and palms awarded to the 
deserving only. Of course it must be borne in mind that 
there are explorers and explorers ; and that there is much 
exploration which, however well-intended, is not scientific 
exploration. But if the exercise of energy, courage, and 
intelligence on the part of one member of a roving mission 
tend to the better utilisation of the scientific qualifications 

* Soldier and Traveller. Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of 
Artillery in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, edited by Major Hugh 
Pearse, with an introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 


G.C.S.I., with portrait and maps. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 
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possessed by another, the share of neither can be ignored. 
The question is a wide one ; and although it is not proposed 
to discuss it at the present time in any detail, we venture to 
think it will not be found irrelevant to the notice of a volume 
of remarkable adventure to which we would invite the 


reader’s attention. It relates the singular experiences of 


one whose life’s work has hitherto been more or less a 


sealed book to the million, and whose name is not even 
traceable in the pages of popular biography: but of one 
whose rough and incomplete jottings are of sufficient} 


interest to call for resuscitation. 

The story of the manuscript memoir now reproduced is 
almost as exciting as that of its hero (from which it is indeed 
inseparable). In its incompleteness there is something 
sensational and mysterious: but fortunately its genuine 
character is supported on no weak or unreliable evidence. 
Thirty-four years ago, Mr. Frederick Cooper, c.B., who 
had been deputed on a special duty to Kashmir, made 
the acquaintance of an old ‘‘Commandant or Colonel of 
Artillery,” named Gardner, then residing at Srinagar. The 
veteran, though verging on his eightieth year, was a truly 
interesting companion ; one who could not only draw upon 
memory for the events of an out-door life of strange and 
varied experience in both hemispheres, but who had him- 
self prepared a written narrative of the late years of 
the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and of the period imme- 
diately succeeding his death, such as personal knowledge 
alone could corroborate. Mr. Cooper, from ‘a series of 
conversations ” with Gardner, appears to have put together 
a rough draft of the latter’s wanderings, corrected by the 
narrator himself up to the period when he left the Pamirs ; 
but he never lived to accomplish the full record. We are 
told, moreover, that for some years after this officer’s death, 
“the unfinished work and Gardner’s own manuscripts 
entirely disappeared.” How it happens that within the 
last five years the papers, or any particular portion of them 
came into the hands of the present editor, Major Hugh 
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Pearse, explanation is not afforded; but that gentleman 
certainly deserves great credit for his arrangement of them 
in consecutive order and continuous form. The opinion of 
Sir Richard Temple, who supplies an introduction to the 
whole narrative, that they are exhibited “in a lucid and 
‘satisfactory manner,” and indicate the exercise of “good 
‘care and skill,” will readily be indorsed by impartial readers 
_and critics. 

As to geographical value, the volume possesses a Jvima 
facie interest from the recorded favourable judgment of 
| three exceptionally high (perhaps the three highest English) 
authorities on Central Asia—Yule, Rawlinson, and Ney 
Elias. All have passed away from among us; but all 
belong to our own day, and it is only in quite recent years 
that we have had to mourn their loss. Gardner was spoken 
of by the late Sir Henry Yule as a man who had had 
personal acquaintance with Badakhshan and the Pamirs “to 
a degree, it is believed, surpassing that of any European or 
native traveller whose narratives had been published.” 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1872, expressed his conviction 
that Gardner had “actually traversed the Gilgit valley from 
the Indus to the Snowy Mountains,” finally crossing into 
Chitral ; and Mr. Ney Elias has capped the testimony of 
both the above-named distinguished officers by his own 
weighty evidence—evidence, be it remembered, of one 
of whom Major Pearse says, with truth and discrimina- 
tion, that his “ invincible modesty alone prevented his being 
known as one of the greatest of English travellers, and 
one of the highest authorities on Eastern geography.” 
We do not now propose to show that the work performed 
tends either to assert or refute Col. Gardner’s claim to belong 
to the army of geographers. That claim may be safely left 
to the judgment of the Royal Geographical Society. From 
a primary glance at his pages some critics might question 
whether these had substantially added to the stock of informa- 
tion already acquired in England on the interesting regions 
to which they refer, or indeed whether they come within 
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the category of books of travel at all. The writer, they 
might not unreasonably argue, had had too little leisure to 
treat things in a scientific aspect. He had been so handi- 
capped by adventure and strong personal incident that it 
would be as unnatural to expect from him a sober inquiry 
into the earth’s problems, as to hope that the delivery 
of an address on charity by a desert Sheikh would arrest 
the progress of that Sheikh’s followers in the course of a 
marauding expedition. The enforced irregularity of his daily 
life might be held to disqualify him from becoming a guide 
or instructor to his fellow-men in any branch of civilized 
education. But let us turn to an analysis of the book 
itself as it has come before us. 

One unbroken passage from Sir Richard Temple's Intro- 
duction, not too lengthy for extract, will render intelligible 
such comments as we may have occasion to make on the 
whole memoir : 


* Alexander Gardner was born in 1785 in North America, on the shore 
of Lake Superior, and died at Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, in 1877. 
His father was a Scottish emigrant to the then British colonies of North 
America, who took part in the War of Independence. His mother was an 
Englishwoman resident in South America, and had an admixture of Spanish 
blood. Her distinguished son wrote of her in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. He inherited an adventurous disposition from both sides, paternal 
and maternal. He sought first for a position in the Russian service, but 
accidentally lost it on the eve of attainment. Then he crossed the Caspian 
Sea, and entered on a career of adventure in Central Asia, from Kokan 
across the Hindu Caucasus to Herat, amidst ambuscades, fierce reprisals, 
hairbreadth escapes, alternations between brief plenty and long fasting— 
amidst episodes sometimes of brutality and cruelty well-nigh inconceivable, 
at other times of hearty charity and fidelity unto death. For some time 
he was prominent in the service of Habib-Ullah Khan, the first Afghan 
opponent of the great Dost Muhammad Khan. During two years he actually 
enjoyed a term of domestic happiness, when he was peaceful indoors 
though generally at war out-of-doors. This was the one oasis in the wild 
desert of his whole life. To the last he could never refer to it without 
tears, case-hardened as he was, with his memory seared by many horrors, 
and his vision hardened by looking at terrors in the face. It met with a 
bloody and piteous termination ; and then for some time he had to get 
through an existence fraught with extremity of hardship and of crisis, during 
which he was preserved by his own intrepidity and penetration. Atlength 
he succeeded in entering the Panjab, being engaged in the service of 
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Afghan chiefs who held Peshawar, and who were subdued by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. While there he received a command to enter Ranjit Singh’s 
service and proceeded to Lahore. He was employed in the Maharaja’s 
service as Commandant of Artillery for several years. Then he was trans- 
ferred to the service of Dhyan Singh, the Prime Minister, a Rajput of the 
Lower Himalayas, who with his brother, the famous Gulab Singh, became 
the chief feudatories of the Sikh sovereignty. He made the acquaintance 
of Henry Lawrence, then a rising political officer at Peshawar, at the time 
of the British disasters at Kabul in 1841. After Dhyan Singh’s death he 
served Gulab Singh alone. He witnessed, or was in close contact with, 
the sanguinary revolutions that followed one after another upon the death of 
Ranjit. He was at Lahore during the first Panjab war in 1845-46. He 
then returned to the territories of Gulab Singh, who became sovereign of 
Jammu and Kashmir. He died a pensioner under Gulab Singh’s successor in 
Kashmir at the advanced age of about ninety years. His constitution, origin- 
ally magnificent, must have become somewhat worn out by the severe vicissi- 
tudes of a long career, and he dreamed the evening of his life away.” 


If we pause to take cognizance of the periods which supply 
the more suitable landmarks in the above biographical 


summary, we may suppose the first to terminate with 


Gardner’s arrival at Herat—that is, extending from 1785 
to 1819: the second to commence with his departure from 
Herat, and terminating with his entering the Panjab—or 
from 1819 to 1831; and the third to comprise his active 
employment under high local authorities, such as Muslim 
and Sikh chiefs and commanders—or from 1831 to the 


'death of Ranjit Singh, and up to the annexation of the 


Panjab to British India in 1849. From that date to 1877, 
the year of his demise, the remainder of Gardner’s career 
bears rather the character of an epilogue to history than of 
history itself. 

A passing glance will suffice to dispose of the first of the 
three divisions adopted. The whole story is contained in a 
single chapter—the second—one out of sixteen, which make 
up the volume. The designation “ early life and travel,” 


explains its purport : and it may be said to inaugurate, in an 


appropriate manner, the record of an erratic personality. 
Born of British parents in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Superior, taken in infancy to Mexico, and trained at the 
Jesuit school of St. Xavier near the Colorado river, 
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Gardner passed over, in early manhood, from the Western 
to the Eastern hemisphere, and is found at the age of 
thirty-four at Herat, about to start on what is called “his 
first journey in the wilds of Central Asia.” But it was far 
from being the first journey he had made in other parts, 
before taking this new departure. Such express limitations 
would strike out of the diary of travel a mysterious dis- 
appearance for five years—or from 1807 to 1812 (alleged 
to have been occasioned by a long, unexplained visit to 
Ireland), at the close of which the wanderer is reported to 
have ‘‘landed” at New Orleans. It would, moreover, give 
him no credit for a voyage from Philadelphia to Lisbon and 
Madrid, prolonged via Cairo, to Trebizond and Astrakhan 
and again extended from Astrakhan to the capital of 
Western Afghanistan. Perhaps this last-noted diversion 
from European routes, including as it did, an experience 
of the eastern shores of the Caspian, whence Gardner and 
his travelling-companions worked their way to Asterabad— 
the former continuing, single-handed, to Herat—was not 
altogether out of touch with the Asiatic “ wilds” towards 
which he shortly afterwards turned. But, then, it was only 
a matter of 1,500 miles, or so, accomplished in, more or 
less, three months; whereas the whole section now treated 
involves a vast extent of land and sea, traversed without 
the aid of steamer or railway, and taking up a period of 
seven years. In these “advanced” days the white men 
of Europe think little of such journeys, for, before even 
breaking ground on their expeditions, they read up the 


subject in books, and examine sketches or photos of | 
the place and people described. But eighty years ago | 


the situation in the East was not so clearly understood as 
at present; the Khans of Khiva and Bukhara were not 


dependent on Western influences ; and the possession of | 


Ashurada had not foreshadowed Russian sovereignty over 
the Turkman—though Persia had suffered from Muscovite 
encroachments west of the Caspian. Egypt was in those 
days, it is true, the quasi-Adullamite rendezvous of the 
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world’s adventurers, especially those who hailed from 
Southern Europe and the Levant; but Cairo, when 
Gardner was there, under the régime of Muhammad Ali, 
could have presented few indications of becoming the 
fashionable and favourite resort of European invalids and 
pleasure-seekers which is in a considerable degree, the 
fin de stécle-character it has since attained, independently of 
political considerations. 

The preliminary stage in Gardner’s journey on the 
occasion now alluded to, is recounted entirely in his own 
words, and supplies material for the first of seven chapters 
which belong to this particular section of his career. To 
a certain extent it is disappointing, for it brings him back to 
Astrakhan just as we have been anticipating new scenery 
and new people, to say nothing of more adventure in 
Asiatic ‘‘ wilds.” Leaving Herat with a party of some 
hundred travellers whose objective was the city of Kunduz, 
he marched with his companions for 16 days at the rate of 
eight or ten miles a day, according to the custom of the 
Kajfila—a process which, in spite of his training and 
experience, must have appeared to him slow. He did not, 
however, remain long with the main body of his caravan. 
They parted company somewhere to the north of the 
Hazara region, and Gardner passed from the 4adztat of a 
mountain tribe called ‘‘ Khalzai” to that of the “ Therbah ” 
—a tribe which “ wanders about the sandy wastes south of 
Merv.” The former he describes as “devout Muham- 
madans,” dwellers in caves, ‘‘low-sized, but stout and 
active, of a florid complexion with brown or dark-red hair 
and beard.” Of the comeliness and activity of their women 
he writes in glowing terms. As to the “Therbah,” the 
tribe is said to be of Kafir descent, who maintain friendly 
relations with their neighbours the Khalzais, and under- 
stand each other’s dialect: they “ intermarry with the Siah- 
posh Kafirs who inhabit the Eastern Hindu Kush ranges, 
but the pride of the latter tribe does not permit them to 


' give their daughters in return.” It is also said of the 
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Therbah, that he is ‘‘a half savage, worships the sun and 
moon, fire and water, and resembles in some respects the 
scattered remnants of the Guebers of Persia.” Our traveller 
professes to have been treated with much friendship and 
hospitality by Therman Khan, the chief, and his son, 
Ibrahim, and states that on his expressing the wish to 
proceed to Merv, the latter was deputed to accompany 
him with an escort. At Merv, this protection was ex- 
changed for that of a Turkman chief named Shah Mardak, 
but after roaming about on his own responsibility for some 
days in an easterly direction, Gardner made a forced march 
to Andékhui, whence he pushed on north-east to Khiva, 
remaining in the neighbourhood of that town until recovery 
from sickness contracted on the road. When convalescent 
he was joined by a quondam travelling companion, a 
German named Struvsky, with whom he crossed the 
steppe to Alexandrovsk, and there took ship for Astrakhan. 

The journey from the region of the Hindu Kush to this 
notable port, the bountiful portion of which is the double 
commerce of the Volga and Caspian*—had not been 
altogether uneventful, but the occurrences were such as 
might well have been anticipated. The hero of the 
narrative travelled under the name of Arb Shah, and was 
a sot-disant native of Arabia; presumably, we conclude, a 
Muslim, though at one moment selected as a subject for 
barter, and bid for by a slave-dealer. Perhaps the most 
interesting incident connected with it was the meeting at 
Andékhui with a merchant of great natural intelligence and 
generous instincts, one Urd Khan, the leading member of 
a caravan, who not only succoured the wandering stranger 


* The present writer thus reports his experience of this city, when there 
in 1870, as noted in a diary: “ Strange that no postage stamps should be 
procurable at Astrakhan, a place of much the same comparative com- 
mercial note in Russia as Leith or Hull, if not Glasgow or Liverpool. .. . 
Its quays and wharves abound with traffic ; its boats are assuredly ‘o be 
reckoned by thousands ; its inhabitants are mixed and various, and strictly 
commercial or working. Yet my host avers they could not get me three 
stamps of 30 kopecks each !” 
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in the hour of danger, but supplied him with means to 
meet his daily wants and housed and tended him when 
stricken with brain fever. It affords a pleasing instance how 
the Christian virtues of chivalry and charity may be prac- 
tised by others than the typical Samaritan. The names 
Therbah and Therman are somewhat perplexing, though 
both, as well as Aa/zaz, should be identified if accurately 
transliterated.* The ‘“ Dai Kundi Hazaras” referred to 
in a footnote (p. 31) are doubtless the ‘‘Deh Kundi” of 
Burnes, whom Macgregor is probably quoting when he 
reports that they ‘‘muster 12,000 fighting men.” But 
Masson’s remark on the Afghan ‘“ Ghilzais” is suggestive 
in respect of these ‘‘ Khalzais.” He says that, “although 
considered and calling themselves Afghans, and moreover 
employing the Pukhtu or Afghan dialect,” they are “un- 
doubtedly a mixed race.” In their recognised name he 
detects “a modification or corruption of that of Khalji or 
Khilagi, that of a great Turki tribe.” If we further modify 
Khalji into Khalzai or vce versd, the step would surely 
need no elaborate justification : but whether or no Gardner’s 
description of the tribe could apply to any members of the 
now known Afghan Ghilzais is another question into which 
we have no space to enter at the present time. 

At Astrakhan Gardner fell in with M. Delaroche, a son 
of one of his maternal aunts, who did him friendly service 
in recovering some moneys due to him, which for certain 
unexplained causes had been attached by the Russian 
government authorities. In the course of the year 1820, 
both of his friends took their departure, but he himself 
remained at Astrakhan until the beginning of 1823. During 
his stay there, it is added that he “apparently spent or lost 
his small fortune.” 

Many men whose destiny had led them to be sojourners, 


* For example, if 44 were the double-dotted 4, often dropped at the 
beginning of a spoken word, and z the undotted d@ (a likely enough 
erratum), we should have, for Kha/zai, A/dai—a division of the tribe of 
Deh Chopan Hazaras mentioned especially by both Burnes and Leech. 

2 
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if not residents at Astrakhan, would wonder that a city 
presenting so few attractions to the civilized traveller from 
Western Europe should have so baneful an effect upon one 
who, if a soldier of fortune, was not without a wide ex- 
perience of his fellows: but they would hardly feel surprise 
that, after these results, Gardner should become “ restless, 
and, in the month of February, again set out on his Asiatic 
travels.” The situation is well explained in the following 
passage : 

“He could not,” he says, “rest in civilized countries, and being free 
from family ties, was persuaded that he would find happiness among wild 
races and in exploring unknown lands. Realizing, therefore, the scant 
remains of his fortune, Gardner embarked for the last time on the Caspian 
Sea. He had determined to lose his identity as soon as possible, and 
particularly to cast off all connection with Russia, a step that was essential 


to his safety, as that nation was much hated and dreaded at the period in 
question by all the tribes and peoples between the Caspian Sea and the 


city of Khiva.” 

His relative, M. Delaroche, had wished to obtain em- 
ployment for him under the Imperial Government ; but he 
had declined the opportunity, preferring to remain his own 
master. Inconsistently enough, he had chosen his Capua 
in the very land he so disliked. 

If there was lack of startling incident in the journey to 
Astrakhan from the Southward, and the halt which 
succeeded it, the same could not be said of the remainder 
of the division to which these matters belong. From 
leaving the Northern shores of the Caspian in the late 
winter of 1823, to entry into the Panjab in the summer of 
1831, Gardner's career was replete with adventure. His 
biographer writes, no doubt, advisedly, when he asserts, in 
reference to these eight and a half years, “that few men 
had undergone such perils and travelled such long dis- 
tances through unknown countries.” In supplying a rough 
outline of the narrative for the period specified, we propose 
to dwell shortly upon the historical questions which it 
involves ; but the reader must refer to the volume itself if 
he wishes to certify its interest and romance. 
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Exchanging his Russian furs for the peaked cap, Jostzm, 
drawers, boots, and leg bandages of an Uzbeg, and resuming 
his zom de voyage of Arb Shah, Gardner passed across the 
steppes from the Caspian to the Aral; and after a most 
difficult crossing of the latter sea, landed in a dangerous 
swamp at the mouth of a river on its south-east shore. 
From this point, we are told that he and two or three 
fellow-travellers proceeded for a short distance up the river 
bank, and then struck off to the Eastward in the direction 
of Khojand. But this important place, as known to us in 
the map of Central Asia, must be, at least, 500 miles from 
the sea of Aral; so that those members of the party who 
were actually bound thither had a long journey before 
them. Unfortunately we have no dates to instruct us on 
the month or season in which they eventually did reach the 
vicinity of Khojand and Uratépé ; but we learn from the 
autobiographical portion of the MS. as well as the Editor’s 
researches, that Gardner was at this particular time joined 
by his former servant, the faithful Thebah, and one Agha 
Beg, a mysterious French-speaking adventurer of uncertain 
nationality ; that they all fell among thieves in the persons 
of the Uratépé chief and a band of roving Kipchiks; that 
they not only had to submit to robbery and extortion on, 
the part of professional bandits, but were driven to become 
freebooters and marauders on their own account ; and that 
it must have been well on in the year when they were able 
to cross the Oxus at the first practicable spot above Hazrat 
Imam, and from thence head towards Kabul. The meeting 
with Habib Ullah, son of Dost Muhammad’s elder brother, 
Muhammad Azim Khan, in the Kohistan, soon after 
Gardner's entry into Afghanistan; his attachment to the 
service of that ill-starred chief—to which we shall pre- 
sently revert—and his later experiences in Badakhshan, 
among the Kirghiz, on the Pamirs, and in Yarkan‘!, Gilgit, 
Chitral and Kafiristan ; give occasion to scenes of a highly 

romantic and stirring character. The story of his marriage 
with an Afghan lady, of whom he chanced to obtain sight 
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when engaged in the capture of a princess of Dost 
Muhammad’s house, is a curious and interesting item of 
adventure ; and the subsequent death of his wife and child 
are sad and prominent events in his personal record. 
According to the statement in the text, the Barakzai family 
struggle for power was not quite over in March 1826, but 
no sooner had it terminated in the utter defeat of the 
Dost’s ambitious nephew, than the latter and his devoted 
foreign adherent separated. Habib Ullah “returned to his 
stronghold in an inaccessible place near Parwan, and there 
with his own hands slew his wives and female slaves”; and 
Gardner became a fugitive. But his own report of himself 
may be quoted : 


“The days which immediately followed the departure of Habib Ullah 
Khan seem a wild and sickening dream. I was wounded in the neck and 
leg, and my companions were all more or less disabled. Our party only 
numbered eight souls. The greatest danger attended any appearance on 
our part on the northern plains. There was nothing before us but to 
plunder and support life. Our whole property amounted to the value of 
nine or ten annas in copper coins, called Kohistani zeruds. To light a fire 
by day was certain discovery, and we had to contend against damp clouds 
and cold sleet.” 


For the next four years much of his time was spent in 
Eastern Turkistan. We have already mentioned some of 
the principal places that he visited, but there is too much 
confusion as to the period and order of the visits to attempt 
a detailed retrospect. Following the precisely fixed years 
and seasons, we find him passing the winter of 1826 with 
the ‘hospitable robber-chief Shah Bahadur Beg,” and 
taking leave of him when setting out for Yarkand in the 
spring of 1827. Sixteen pages later, we note his arrival 
at Kandahar in the spring of 1830. He appears to have 
returned to Afghanistan from Srinagar in Kashmir, on 


hearing a report that the star of his late chief was again in 
the ascendant, and to have chosen a difficult route thither 
by Chitral and Kafiristan. At Girishk, after leaving 
Kandahar, he was seized and thrown into a dungeon, 
where he was “kept for nine months a prisoner beneath 
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ground.” Later on, he remained, with the Amir’s per- 
mission, for a few days only, at Kabul, but left that city 
towards the close of January 1831 and moved, by Jalalabad, 
to Bajaur, where he possessed a friend in the person of the 
ruler Mir Alam Khan. This chief proposed that Gardner 
should head a body of fanatics who had espoused the cause 
of the notorious Sayyid Ahmad, the fierce opponent of the 
Sikh Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The proposal was accepted ; 
but before a junction of forces could be effected, the Sayyid 
was slain in fight. During the summer our “ soldier and 
traveller,” invited by Sultan Muhammad Khan, brother to 
Dost Muhammad, to enter his service as Commandant of 
artillery, took up his residence at Peshawar, then practically 
a portion of the Panjab. 

The remainder of Colonel Gardner’s narrative, whether 
told by his biographer or himself, supplies a valuable and 
interesting chapter to Oriental history, and may be safely 
recommended to the student from the light it throws both 
on the ways and methods of native States, and on the 
annals of the British Indian Empire. But this second part 
of an exceptional career is, in respect of the hero, compara- 
tively of a sedentary description, of which the interest is 
concentrated in one particular quarter—not scattered as 
heretofore over steppes and black and red sand deserts, 
the defiles of Afghanistan, and the mountains and valleys 
of Eastern Turkistan. Moreover, Ranjit Singh and the 
Sikhs are not wanting in their own special historians ; and 
it need scarcely be added that Sir Richard Temple’s Intro- 
duction to the whole narrative before us contains pertinent 
and appropriate comments by an abie commentator on 
politics and events current in the Panjab at the period to 
which reference is made. 

A word, in conclusion, on the historical questions 
involved in the Memoir. As before shown, there is a 
great want of dates wherewith to connect the Colonel’s 
wanderings into a consecutive and complete relation: but 
help may be readily obtained by reference to available 
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contemporary records. Oriental history is, at best, a 
monotonous and complicated study. That of Afghanistan 
by Malleson and that of the Afghans by Ferrier are, 
perhaps, the most convenient volumes for ordinary refer- 
ence to those who seek acquaintance with the more modern 
chronicles of Herat, Kabul and Kandahar—at times to be 
regarded as independent States, at times little more than 
dependent Provinces. But the student must have a clear 
head and good memory: otherwise he will fall into con- 
fusion from the multiplicity of names which present them- 
selves to his notice, and the relationship to each other of 
the holders of these. He must bear in mind that Ali 
Muhammad is altogether distinct from Muhammad Ali, 
that Muhammad Khan has no affinity whatever with 
Mahmud Khan, and so forth. Chapter V. of the Gardner 
memoir usefully repeats to us that Ahmad Shah, Saduzai, 
was crowned king of the Afghans in 1747, and that he 
died as Ahmad Shah Durani in 1771; that he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Timur, who reigned 20 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Shah Zaman, who was blinded and 
deposed in 1799; that Shah Zaman’s brother and successor 
Mahmud, was set aside in 1803 in favour of his brother 
Shah Shuja, on the occasion of whose exile in 1811 the 
power of the Saduzai clan broke down before that of the 
Barakzai; and that although Shah Shuja was reinstated 
by British help in 1839, he was murdered in 1842, and 
that soon afterwards Dost Muhammad Barakzai became 
virtually ruler of the country. The above outline, con- 
firmed by English and native authorities, embraces very 
nearly one hundred years. Were the minor events to be 
recorded, the names of the dvamatis persone taking promi- 
nent parts would be “ Legion.” According to the Zarzkhi 
Ahmedi, or local chronicle, Timur Shah had four sons 
besides the three who enjoyed sovereignty; and the 
Barakzai Sirdars, brothers and_ half-brothers of Dost 
Muhammad, sons of Paiyanda Khan, were no fewer than 
eighteen in number, forming five families. Of these last 
Muhammad Azim Khan was the second in seniority. He 
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had risen at one time to normally sovereign power ; but 
Fortune did not favour him at home or in the field. After 
the battle of Naushahra, in which he was defeated by 
Ranjit Singh, his health gave way, and he died on the 
road to Kabul. His eldest son Habib Ullah Khan was 
acknowledged as his successor, and he it was to whom 
Gardner tendered his services in the Kohistan. According 
to Ferrier, Muhammad Azim Khan had left the young 
chief no less a sum than 42,700,000, making him swear he 
would empioy it and his life in revenging his father’s defeat 
and the misfortunes of his country. In the words of the 
same historian, ‘the courage of Habib Ullah did not 
correspond with his promise: it is true he continued the 
war, but without energy; and it was only by the power of 
money that he was enabled to maintain for a short time his 
troops in obedience. Brutalized by his passion for drink, 
a vice which he inherited from his parent, he felt very little 
for the misfortunes of his country.” Colonel Malleson’s 
testimony is to the effect that he had “more than the 
failings, none of the good qualities of his father.” He 
alludes also to his devotion to the bottle, and adds, “ His 
power lasted as long as the treasures bequeathed by his 
father remained undissipated, but no longer.” On the 
other hand, Gardner’s account of his campaign under Habib 


Ullah, given in his own words, tells quite a different story. 


He is a “ brave and persecuted man”; a “ noble chief and 


brother”; “generous to a fault”; and his “brilliant 


courage” had helped to extricate his followers from an 
attack of hostile cavalry. But the narrator has a more than 
common regard for his chief, making his attachment apparent 
on every occasion that it can be displayed throughout the 
memoir. 

Very many years ago the present writer purchased a 


volume of Persian manuscript from one Mirza ‘Ata 


Muhammad, a much-esteemed inhabitant of Shikarpur, 
in which occur the following passages : 


“It is related that on the death of Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan 
Sirdar Dost Muhammad. Khan became covetous of his property and 
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effects, and set forth his claims thereto, in opposition to Habib Ullah Khan 
the son of the deceased. They came to open controversy in Kabul, when 
the chiefs of Kandahar, wishing to arrange matters, sent Sirdar Sher Dil 
Khan to stop the contention. . . . This nobleman had separate conferences 
with each, and under the semblance of encouraging a renewal of friendly 
relations between the litigants, contrived to work out his own ambitious 
ends. He imprisoned Habib Ullah in the fort of Khuda Nasr Khan, and 
seized on the treasury and valuables of his inheritance, wishing himself to 
rule in Kabul. But Dost Muhammad . . . withdrew from his companion- 
ship and declared battle against him. Pur Dil Khan, upon hearing of 
these occurrences, repaired instantly from Kandahar-to the scene of action 

. a compromise was effected by which Sher Dil Khan took the greater 
part of the property under dispute from Kabul, and Dost Muhammad was 
left to rule there. The latter discharged the establishment of the deceased 
Sirdar, marrying, however, one of the widows. He released Habib Ullah, 
and restored peace and security to the city.” 

But all statements which, relate to Afghan family 
divisions must be received cum grano. While accepting 
certain leading facts as an essential groundwork to local 
history, students of Oriental annals must keep in mind that 
these are but infinitesimally small parts of a vast detail 
which is littlke known or understood by any save the 
politicals of North Western India. It is practically im- 
possible for historians who deal with such questions to be 
sure that the documents they quote and narratives they 
repeat are trustworthy evidence on which to base sound 
arguments or conclusions. Habib Ullah, whatever his real 
character, held so prominent a position in a family feud 
that he was less likely to be unduly belauded by his friends 
than unjustly vilified by his enemies. 

As to the prolongation of Habib Ullah’s resistance to 
the powerful Dost, up to 1826, the editor of Gardner’s 
memoir refers in a footnote to the discrepancy between 
this statement and the assertion in local history that the 
rebellion had been overcome in 1824. “The details of 


the civil war,” he argues, “are but little known, and 
Gardner’s date may be correct.” We think it very prob- 
able that Major Pearse is right in his conclusions. In any 
case, there is little doubt that Habib Ullah could not have 
been in the field on his own account until the death of his 
father, Muhammad Azim, in 1823. If Gardner joined the 
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Prince, as probable, in 1824, he must have referred to that 
year and 1826, when relating the gifts to him by his chief 
of a fort near his own abode, where he “was very happy 


| for about two years.” In any case we readily endorse the 


statement by which the story of the contest is prefixed, viz. : 


“The history of the internecine struggle between Dost Muhammad 
Khan and the various members of his family for the throne of Afghanistan 
has been very incompletely told by historians. The record of the Kohistan 
campaign, as related in the following pages by Gardner, is therefore 
valuable as well as interesting.” 


Major Pearse’s quotation from Mr. Andrew Wilson’s 
“ Abode of Snow,” which he justly designates a “charming 


| book,” recalls an appreciative notice of Gardner from a pen 


to which we are indebted for many bright and sympathetic 
literary sketches. The same writer’s incidental mention, 
in the 42nd chapter of his not-forgotten volume, of three 
favourite heroes from among the million approved by the 
world at large—though it may not exactly apply to a man 
of our adventurer’s rough experiences—speaks volumes 
in testimony of his own high standard of character. 
Ostensibly, there may appear to be a kind of abnormal 
bathos in putting together the names of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Mr. De la Poer Wynne, and the Rev. F. W. Robertson of 
Brighton. If the first has been known to Fame for more 
than 300 years, the second has been little heard of save in 
comparatively modern records of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the reputation of the third—though exceptional for a 
preacher out of London—has been too much at the mercy 
of antagonistic parties in the Church formed and fostered for 
more than half a century, to maintain its original power of 
attraction. Yet the retrospective process which brought 
about the combination should be by no means absurd or un- 
intelligible ; and Mr. Wilson’s memorial to Colonel Gardner 
will lose nothing of its force from his opinions on men of a 
different type. 

Attached to the memoir are some instructive and well 
compiled notices of the ‘ white officers of the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh.” 
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CHINA, ENGLAND, AND RUSSIA. 


By “ BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


[As events in the Far East move so rapidly, it is well to state that our 
contributor’s article was put into type during August.—ED. | 


Nicota SutsHKorr’s contribution to the Vineteenth Century 
for July last is in a certain measure a re-echo of M. de Pres- 
sensé’s earlier appeals. The burden of it is that cruel 
England, after voraciously swallowing most of the good 
things in the world, has at last attracted the magisterial 
attention of Russia, France, and Germany, who are all 
looking on with chaste (if hungry) feelings whilst the 
monster is assimilating its unhallowed meal, fully resolved 
at any rate that the greedy glutton shall have no more, and 
even uncertain whether, in the fulness of their continent 
charity, they will condescend to leave the gourmand to 
digest in peace what he has already got. She writes from 
Simbirsk on the Volga, a dismal atrabilious town which I 
had the privilege, some years ago, of viewing from the 
steamer on my way from Kazan to Samara, and which is 
particularly calculated to give one the political ‘ blues.” 
The one bright spot in my recollections of that town is that 
it was here I met the hirsute and cheery commander of the 
‘Djigit,” who favoured me with his frank views upon 
Asiatic things in general, and upon the rapacity and tyranny 
of England in particular. The gallant commander was a 
typical Russian officer--generous, expansive, impulsive, 
rash, suspicious; and, of course, ill-informed as to the 
motives of British policy. But like nearly all Russians he 
was a good boon companion, and we consoled our respective 
feelings with many a zakuska at the saloon bar. 

I do not know how much of the world the gifted lady 
writer now under examination may have seen, but there is 
a certain dreamy idealism about her warnings which savours 
of the melancholy pessimistic frame of mind generated by 
the dreary Russesche Ebene. 1 well remember the almost 
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suicidal feeling of despair which came over me as I 
wandered through the dirty, unkempt, unpaved towns of 
the Volga; later on rolled sadly over the barren steppes 
and hideous plains extending from Tsaritsin to Voronej ; 
and finally fled in desperation to the livelier scenes of 
Livadia and the Crimea. A man’s—and doubtless a 
woman’s—mind is unconsciously but irresistibly affected 
by its surroundings. In the mighty hum of London it is 
impossible not to feel penetrated by an exhilarating sense 
of power and energy: in travelling round the world and 
visiting the various ports and colonies which derive their 
life and soul from the restless activities of the conquering 
European race—for all Easterns really regard the Feringhz, 
or white men, as one people—the mind is divided between 
a sentiment of pride in the great work which has been done 
abroad by the kinsman pale face, and one of pity for the 
almost parochial strifes in which they are apt to fritter away 
their energies at home: in vast, melancholy Russia there 
comes a sort of longing for escape, coupled with a sense of 
utter loneliness and dependence,—a sort of gratitude to the 
very tyranny which galvanises inert,:individual helplessness 
with a certain amount of administrativé tominicn‘life ; just 
as the friendly barking of a fussy ‘siveep-dog :se1ves: to 
reassure the impotent flock in its vague imaginative terror 
of possible wolves. 

What have Germany, Russia, and France really got to 
complain about in England’s conduct? In any English 
colony, without exception, the subjects of all three Powers 
can land without a passport, live where they please, trade 
in what they like, and generally enjoy all the privileges 
accorded to any full-blood Englishman. In India and 
Burma French Catholic priests have a perfectly free hand, 
though a mznzistre protestant is not tolerated under any 
conditions whatever in Indo-China. In Penang the German 
element under English protection is both commercially and 
municipally in possession of the leading vées ; yet the first 
suggestion of the Germans on taking possession of Kiao 
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Chow was one of exclusive privileges for themselves.* In 
all the “concessions” and “settlements” of the Chinese 
treaty ports, Russians, Germans, and Frenchmen are just 
as free as Englishmen to rent or build houses and factories 
on the British leaseholds; whilst at Vladivostock on the 
other hand no British consul, agent, or missionary is 
endured, and a most illiberal policy is already in course of 
inauguration at Ta-lien Wan. Hong Kong and Singapore 
swarm with foreign consuls, but no English official is accept- 
able at Hanoi, Haiphong, or Tourane. In 1842 England 
for the first time put some real life into the “yellow 
corpse”: France, America, Belgium, and other Powers at 
once obtained similar privileges,—with the benevolent 
assistance of Sir Henry Pottinger. Their battles at Canton 
were subsequently fought for them by Sir John Davis and 
Sir George Bonham. 

Thirty years ago Germany had neither ocean trade, navy, 
nor manufactures worth mentioning ; but ships were built 
in England ; officers were welcomed as midshipmen and 
lieutenants in our navy; gawky Teutons were licked into 
shape -as.smart seamen ; clerks found their account and 
their trainiag in the ‘London and Manchester business 
offices: ; machinery was, supplied, mechanics were taught, 
and all information was given with an unstinted hand. 

Perhaps parliamentary institutions are not regarded as 
an entirely unmixed blessing by the rulers of those 
countries, who, according to Nicola Shishkoff, are now 
seriously contemplating our reduction to our “ proper 
status”’ as a third-class Power; but if there is the least 
modicum of virtue at all in free political assemblies, whence 
did any nation, even the United States, derive the spirit of 
them, unless it be from England? True, England has 
adcpted Free Trade, become a great sea power, sent forth 


* It is satisfactory to find that this suggestion has not been followed up, 
and that Kiao Chow is now an open, free port. Also that the preliminary 
understandings with Germany, foreshadowed on page 316, give hope of 
good fruit.—Eb. 
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colonies, and acquired a preponderating share of the world’s 
commerce. But, apart from the perfect legitimacy of the 
enterprises, what other nation had the same provocative in 
the shape of restricted area and superabundant population ? 
If Free Trade is good, was it not open to others to adopt 
it? If bad, what grudge need there be against England 
for uncomplainingly acquiescing in the adoption by others 
of the wiser policy of Protection? If we have become a 
great sea power, did we ever step in to prevent Germany, 
France, and Russia from following our example? Are we 
not ready to furnish to each of them, or to any one else 
who pays the price, as many ships and as good:as our own ? 
By deliberately refraining from becoming a great land power, 
have we not given the best security for peace and non- 
aggressiveness? If we have in past times conquered 
colonies from France, was it not in fair battle? And was 
it in any case morally worse than the conquest of Europe 
by France under Napoleon? But, however we got our 
colonies, are they not all perfectly free and open to all the 
world? Look at the privileges of Frenchmen in Australia 
as compared with those of Australians in New Caledonia! 
Look at the privileges of Germans in Singapore and Ceylon 
compared with those of Englishmen in German New Guinea! 
Look at the Russian tea-merchants housed in the best parts of 
the British concession at Hankow compared with the jealous 
exclusiveness at Vladivostock! Iwas myself present when 
the very first Russian Captain (Soutcovoi) was, during four 
days, indoctrinated in the mysteries of the Yangtsze by a 
British skipper. The French are at our mercy in India ; 
but the rights of Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and Mahé 
are as scrupulously. guarded by us as the rights of British 
traders and missionaries are interfered with by the French 
in Madagascar. Germany and France never dreamt of 
consulting the interests of either ourselves or our colonies 
when they embarked upon their sugar-bounty policy: we 
never complained, and as a matter of fact we do not like it ; 
though it has in a way overshot its mark and profited the 
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home section of us at their home consumers’ expense. Our 
forefathers made a, bad bargain with the Newfoundland 
fishery treaties ; but do we not protect the French rights 
loyally against the reasonable yet politically impossible 
appeals of our own colonists ? We have been the pioneers 
in railway lines, steamships, machinery for manufactures, 
the cheap Press, sports, good tailoring, and in fact nearly all 
the accessories of modern progress. In short, is it not a 
fact that our energy and our success have communicated 
themselves in every sense to the rest of the world, given 
equal chances to all, opened up men’s minds, and spread 
liberal doctrines throughout the universe ? 

There is one point made by Nicola Shishkoff in her 
well-intentioned article with which I cordially agree ; and 
that is that it is much to be deplored that irresponsible 
writers in the Press of both countries, kept in a state of 


nervous excitement by the false rumours telegraphed to = 


great centres every day, are often inclined to indulge in 
irritating gibes and accusations, instead of ennobling their 
calling by endeavouring to soften away the nascent asperities 
of popular feeling. Of course it is not only the Russian 
and English newspapers that are to blame in this respect. 
There is a large section of the so-called “ patriotic” Press 
in France which lives on stimulating the appetites of its 
readers for such unwholesome food: liberty has there 
degenerated into license of the worst order. The wings 
of the German Press have been greatly clipped since 
the Emperor William II. came to the throne, but the 
“reptile ” principle nursed into being by Prince Bismarck 
still maintains its hold: the rancour born of repression at 
home is only too apt to find a vent in indulging itself at the 
cost of other nations. The spirit of political immorality 
has been let loose all over Europe as the nineteenth century 
draws to a close. The old canons of international law, 
which with all their imperfections did tolerably faithful duty 
up to forty years ago, are being gradually ignored or trampled 
under foot. What a record for the past twenty-five years ! 
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Napoleon III. and his Belgian treaty. Russia and 
her solemn stipulations about the Black Sea. France's 
promises in Tunis, Siam, and Madagascar. Prince Bismarck 
and his secret conventions. The intervention of -Russia, 
Germany, and France with Japan, and the lamentable 
sequel to it. The United States and Hawaii; and, to be 
fair (from others’ point of view), England in the Transvaal, 
and even in Egypt. Possibly history will take a more 
lenient view of all these doings a century hence than it is 
possible for contemporary chroniclers to do now, when so 
many rival interests remain unadjusted. But with respon- 
sible governments and monarchs acting in a way which 
excites the suspicions and jealousies of their compeers, how 
is it to be wondered at that the note of hostility is caught up 
in each country by the Press, and that the embers of national 


hatred are perpetually on the point of being fanned into a 


dangerous flame? It must then be confessed, and it is 
much to be lamented, indeed, that mutual recriminations 
have within the last two or three years assumed regrettable 
proportions in the Press of all the leading countries, and 
Lord Salisbury’s recent warning upon this subject certainly 
met in England with a less deferential reception than it 
deserved. But even Nicola Shishkoff will hardly be 
disposed, on reflection, to visit the chief blame upon 
England. Nor are the political utterances of the English 
Press on the same footing as those of the Russian, German, 
or French. From the days when cheap newspapers first 
sprang into existence, the English, Scotch, and even the 
Irish political organs have always enjoye.! the fullest rights 
of free speech,—short of actual treason in their language ; 
and even as to treason an unusually wide margin of libercy 
has been invariably allowed. Moreover, the Press of these 
islands, if outspoken, is just as ready to use strong language 
of home party-politicians as of foreign statesmen. Criticism 
is impartial and free ; it leaves on native soil comparatively 
little bitterness behind it, and both readers and criticised 
know, by temperament and experience, how to throw in 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. U 
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with each piquant dish served up a due admixture of salt. 
But it is well known that the Russian Press is allowed 
small scope for appreciating the internal administration ; 
and though as a sop to Cerberus much more latitude 1s 
allowed in the discussion of foreign affairs, it is evident 
from the fact that humble pie has to be swallowed when 
utterances prove inconvenient—as, for instance, in the recent 
threat to demonstrate, by way of reprisal for Wei-hai Wei, 
on the Indian frontier—that the Government has full power 
to check indiscreet advisers ; and therefore that the Govern- 
ment, though perhaps not often positively the prompter of 
hostile language, is to a certain extent responsible negatively, 
by reason of its abstention, to an infinitely higher degree 
than is the Government of Great Britain, which practically 
possesses no controlling power over the Press at all. And 
even more so is this the case in Germany, where the mixed 
rancorousness and timidity of the national character leads 
men to assume an alternately menacing and cringing tone 
according to the momentary disappointments and fears of 
the hour. It is plain from the fact that the whole Press 
swings round to the bearings dictated to it at critical 
moments by some police or political caucus in the back- 
ground, which bearings are often in complete antagonism 
to the utterances of a few days before, that the Govern- 
ment, if not exactly able to control it for all purposes, knows 
well the weak points in the armour; and by means of 
promises, subsidies, or doles of official intelligence, can 
often indirectly arrive at its own desired ends by playing 
upon the baser feelings of passion and self-interest. In 
France again the case is different. For foreign purposes 
the Press means that of Paris: no provincial newspaper 
has any influence whatever except in local affairs. Even 
Russia has its Moscow, Odessa, and Warsaw organs as 
well as those of the capital. But no one abroad ever hears 
what Marseilles, Lyons, or Bordeaux thinks,—at least in 
the same sense that Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, or 
Birmingham make their views felt in Great Britain ; 
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Frankfort, Cologne, Dresden, or Leipzig in Germany; 
Buda-Pesth and Cracow in Austria; or Milan, Turin, and 
Naples in Italy. The whole of the available French 
intellect seems to “cook in its own juice” within one 
solitary pot, and this pot unfortunately produces such an 
olla podrida of every imaginable shade of political opinion 
that it requires an expert to distinguish the well-weighed 
utterances of a true statesman, from the frothy and venal 
diatribes of the Jetzt mattre. Taking it all in all, however, 
the French intellect is as clear, as just, and as noble as the 
German ; and the alloy of baseness, which appears oftener 
than the friends of France care to see, is owing rather to 
the excitable and mercurial temper of the moment than 
to any deep-seated hatred or want of generosity. Opinion 
is, after all, only of real value where there is open or secret 
power behind to back it, as, for instance, in the case of certain 
Belgian journals: hence the utterances of the Dutch, Swiss, 
Swedish, and Danish newspapers, however wise in the 
abstract, are in most instances a guantité negligeable, unless 
it be a matter which, besides being of local, is also of inter- 
national concern. The nearest approach to a perfectly free 
Press on the Continent is that of Italy. The liberty of the 
Italian mind does not often degenerate to spiteful license 
as in France, and there is no “ patriotic” conspiracy to 
disguise or distort the truth. The tyranny of fustian 
patriotism in France—z.e., Paris—has almost as powerful 
a muzzling effect as the masterfulness of William II. in 
Germany, or the machinations of the Russian censorate in 
the Holy Empire. The Spanish newspapers are almost 
as free and reasonable as the Italian—allowance of course 
being made for the disturbance of men’s minds caused 
by a great national crisis such as the present one. 

It is much to be desired that, as Nicola Shishkoff 
admonishes, the Press of all countries would mend its ways, 
and as a commencement it is gratifying to see some small 
improvement in the bearing of the English and German 
organs towards each other. Still a sneer here or a gibe 
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there often does incalculable harm, and it is to be hoped 
that a time will come when pressmen will in doubtful cases 
incline the balance on the side of courtesy, just as in 
private life the “‘yahs” of ’Arry are by common consent 
inadmissible in the regions of club-land. 

But when Nicola Shishkoff passes from the legitimate 
censure of inconsiderate Press utterances to the discussion 
of political measures, 27 faut saviser. It is a curious thiny 
that Russia’s chief defenders in England are women. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if Russian males of repute, not of the 
exile category, would dare to express themselves at all. 
We all know how Madame Olga Novikoff is in love with 
autocracy; how she regards all other nations besides 
Russia as “patients” in the hands of a condescending 
doctor. Her efforts to promote good feeling between the 
two countries are not to be despised; but it is evident her 
head is a little turned with the sudden greatness of 
Russia’s position, which is more apparent than real. 
Nicola Shishkoff, too, in the gloomy solitudes of Simbirsk, 
seems to have persuaded herself that salvation lies only in or 
with Russia. Russia has unquestionably succeeded, under 
the able financial presidency of M. de Witte, in purchasing 
all the world’s superfluous gold: she imagines that with a 
store of £120,000,000 she will be able to “corner” the 
rest of Europe when the supreme moment of danger 
arrives. She looks forward with legitimate satisfaction to 
the fact that her population is increasing at an enormous 
rate in spite of unusual hygienic discouragements. She is 
flattered that her Czar should be the cynosure of the 
crowned empyrean, and justly proud of the enormous 
successes of Prince Lobanoff’s new policy of expansion, 
carried forward less deftly and with coarser hands by 
Count Muravieff. The giddy heads of Russia triumph at 
the supposed “checks” which they have imposed upon 
Great Britain’s perfectly honest and peaceful policy. It is 
sad to see the bright genius of France dragged so low as 
to play the cringing jackal to the imperious Russian 
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statesmen, bent as they are on entangling her in a mesh of 
debt from which she can never escape except at the cost of 
unreservedly leaving the guiding strings of the net in the 
clutches of Russia. Yet it is a fact, and it must be counted 
with, that noble France, floundering in a slough of corrupt 
and ill-balanced republicanism, is in her self-conscious 
plebeianism quite dazzled by the spectre of a real live 
friendly Czar; and confessing in her inner consciousness 
that her army is not up to the mark, whether in physique, 
discipline, or morale, she cannot resist the temptation to 
fling herself body and soul into the arms of another 
desperate fellow-sufferer, who is just as secretly conscious as 
France is that she is totally unable to tackle the German 
forces alone. And Russia naturally gloats over her hypno- 
tising success. But, in spite of all this, Russian credit and 
Russian trade remain pretty much what they were; and 
that is the utmost that can be said of French credit and 
French trade too. The sinews of national life lie not in 
columns of solid gold, but in credit. At a certain point 
gold may at any moment become in Russia what it is in 
Klondyke, z.¢., valueless until it is got away. In spite of 
her £120,000,000, Russia is a borrowing nation. Even 
the stupid Russian majzk, who now “prefers paper to 
gold,” would rush to change his notes the instant they were 
at a discount, and at a discount they would infallibly be 
the moment war were declared. A first class war would 
bring the whole Russian financial system tumbling about 
her people’s ears. For the first year or so, possessing the 
gold, she would make every effort to pay up her French 
coupons promptly in order to borrow more ; but in the end 
the French savings would inevitably be where they are in 
the case of the Panama and Spanish bonds. And as to 
the population: if it is increasing, all the greater are the 
dangers of famine, for communications are still lamentably 
deficient; so much so that the Committee of Ministers 
positively admit in a recent official publication that a 
bumper harvest is more injurious to Russian economy than 
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a poor one. Russia looks very big on the map, but she is. 
only a big bogey after all. Of her 130,000,000 inhabitants, 
only 13,000,000 are in Asia, and of those 13,000,000 the 
larger half consists of Kirghiz, Usbeks, Turkomans, and 
Tartars, who would as soon be under England as under 
Russia. In Siberia the population is only half a human 
being a square verst, or, say, one adult for every English 
square mile. Over 100,000,000 souls are crowded together 
in the plains of Russia, and though great efforts have been 
made to improve the condition of these poor creatures, they 
live, except in the half-dozen great towns, very much in the 
style of pigs, totally devoid of the barest elements of 
education, and only governable in times of unrest by that 
identical absence of communication which makes it difficult 
to feed them in times of scarcity. Neither in Finland nor 
in Poland, where life is on a much more generous scale, 
would the subject people tolerate the hopeless misery of 
the genuine Russian mujzk, and any attempt to tamper 
with Finnish privileges would dispose the Finns to wel- 
come a British fleet. True, great progress has been made 
during the past twenty years, but the instant enlighten- 
ment passes a certain stage the people begin to inquire; 
““Why should our substance go to pamper a luxurious 
pack of officials? Why should we alone in Europe be 
depgived of the results of modern thought?” Russia, in 
short, under her boasted autocracy, is rather below than 
above the level of poor China. She is exploited by a small 
band of *‘ mandarins ” called the écznovnzks, whether they be 
civil or military, and as with the Chinese mandarin it is his 
interest to support corruption and “zx at the cost of his 
country, so with the Russian ¢chznovnzk, it is his interest to 
keep up ignorance and submissiveness at the cost of the 
people’s happiness. The Czar Alexander III., who will 
probably rank in history as the very best ruler the Russians 
ever had, from the very beginning of his reign adhered to 
the wise principle of peaceful expansion, enlightenment of 
the people, conciliatory relations with foreign powers, and 
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a policy of kindness and sympathy. A feeling of respect 
and sympathy was beginning to grow up in England for 
Russian aspirations, and there was every prospect of the 
two Powers coming to a permanent understanding upon 
the subject of their respective spheres in Asia. It is hardly 
too much to say that the fulfilment of this pleasant dream 
has been thrown back for at least a generation by the 
cynical conduct of Count Muravieff in the recent negotia- 
tions, the failure of which has in a chorus of blame been 
somewhat unfairly charged upon Lord Salisbury. But 
“once bit, twice shy” is an old motto, the truth of which 
is certain to be brought home to Russia in the long run: 
even as it is, she enjoys her temporary triumph at the cost 
of her permanent reputation in history. It is impossible 
to deny that there is a certain humiliation in being ‘“ hum- 
bugged ;” but the discredit, in the judgment of honest men 
the wide world over, does not lie in this instance with the 
deceived party, any more than a whist-player who loses a 
game through a revoke deliberately made in full view of 
the bystanders loses their respect because, taken unawares, 
he failed to “call” it in time to save the stakes; and this 
even though some of the bystanders, bound by the rules of 
the game to remain silent or pay the stakes, may feel a 
malicious Schadenfreude on account of the unpopularity of 
the luckless defeated player. The act is certain to have 
costly and bitter results for Russia; possibly for England 
too. Meanwhile the already visible consequences are that 
a closer feeling has grown up between the United States 
and the old country than was ever known to history before : 
Japan, having in the matter of Liao Tung, been hood- 
winked grossly too, is quietly and undemonstratively pre- 
paring to counterbalance Russia’s efforts in the Yellow Sea: 
China, feeble though she is, unmistakably confesses her 
dread and suspicion: the Czar as a first instalment has had, 
whilst famine is raging in nineteen provinces, to appropriate 
90,000,000 roubles for purposes of sea defence: Germany, 
unfriendly though she still is in some respects to England, 
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shows signs of conviction that her general commercial 
interests are less threatened by us than by Russia: and 
Count Cassini, whose special mission probably is to sow 
discord at Washington, and, coute gue coute, to prevent 
an Anglo-American alliance, finds that his overtures are 
viewed with pardonable suspicion. 

The violent methods essayed by M. de Speyer and 
M. Alexeieff in Corea, and by M. Pavloff at Peking, rightly 
alarm the United States at the prospect of seeing their 
rising trade with the Far East placed at the mercy of a 
Russo-French combination. American influence has from 
the beginning been justly in the ascendant at Seoul, and it 
is perfectly certain now that, whatever agreement the 
Russians and Japanese may have made, the Americans 
are not going to submit to being jockeyed out of their 
Corean position by Russia: in this they are certain of 
British support. Russia’s hasty retreat from Corea was 
most likely as much owing to the dread of the United 
States ; or, rather, to a nervous desire to keep them detached 
from Great Britain, as to any loyal desire to conciliate 
Japan: moreover, Corea, being approachable on all sides 
from the sea, does not offer anything like so good a base as 
Liao Tung, which admits of a continuous land connection 
with St. Petersburg. As regards Corea, the interests of 
England, America, Japan, and indeed of Germany, are 
absolutely one, and on the principle of obsta princzpits, we 
should be very careful to advance step by step with any 
political influence Russia may gain in that quarter. The 
only interest France has in Corea is a religious one; but of 
course so long as she is infatuated enough, out of sheer 
spite, to lend her savings to Russia, and thus place herself 
hopelessly in Russia’s power, she will and must throw the 
weight of her vote in the Russian scale. It may or not be 
true that she is seeking to obtain from China the con- 


cession of Kin Chow as a naval port; in any case it is only 
as the cat’s-paw of Russia that she would find her account 
in pressing the claim. It is much to be wished that the 
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United States and Japan would each negotiate for a similar 
foothold in North China, with a view of presenting, along 
with Great Britain, a united front in face of Russo-French 
aggression and protective tariffs. 

Were it not for the openly avowed hostility of the 
Franco-Russian partnership, there is really no reason why 
the whole Far Eastern Question should not be arranged in 
a friendly spirit. For instance, if the Siberian railway were 
treated in the same way that the Canadian Pacific, and 
Union Railways are treated ; if Ta-lien Wan were made a 
second Vancouver or San Francisco; there is no limit to 
the advantage to Russia and the whole world which might 
accrue from loyal commercial co-operation. But it must be 
remembered that the whole Russian system hangs upon 
passports, espionage, and darkness. The moment light 
and freedom beyond a certain degree are admitted into the 
Russian Empire, it is bound to fall to pieces. Too much 
official strain might easily lead to a Siberian republic. 
Free ports, free trade, individual enterprise, free newspapers, 
and all the paraphernalia of thriving English seaports are 
as foreign and hateful to Russian bureaucracy as Greek 
aspirations are to the Turk. Clever though the Russian 
administrators are in the management of semi-barbarous 
races, they have shown no capacity whatever for governing 
free men, and indeed nearly all their most energetic officers 
have a foreign strand in their composition : for instance, 
M. de Witte is by origin a Dutchman, M. Waeber by origin 
a German, M. de Speyer by origin an Israelite, and 
M. Alexeieff by origin a Greek : the stock of capable and 
incorrupt native administrators (of any but the higher 
ranks) is comparatively small. Still, Russia’s mission in 
the Far East is a legitimate one: she has a pullulating, 


| patient, and humane population, on the chronic verge of 


starvation, which she is anxious to send abroad, and no 
portions of it, except the Jewish and the Finnish, are 
refined enough or intelligent enough to be acceptable as 
immigrants in any country but those under Russian rule. 
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She possesses the great knack of being able to combine, or 
to live on equal terms with, other inferior races—races like 
the Turkomans, Tunguses, Coreans, much superior to the 
Russian in refinement of physique, but inferior even to the 
Russian—and far inferior to the ruling Russian classes—in 
the arts of war and progressive development. It is different 
with France, who has no natural mission in the Far East at 
all. Her trade is next to wz/; her v6le as protector of 
religious communities, barely even tolerated at home, is a 
false one ; not a single colony pays its way, and none of her 
protégés are as well off under her rule as they were before 
‘protection’ was accorded to them, or thrust upon them. 
It resolves itself therefore into this, that the Franco-Russian 
alliance in the Far East is a conspiracy of tyranny, for the 
benefit of a few, against liberty for the benefit of all; the 
question is whether the nations which favour individual 
freedom, free Press, and unshackled trade, are to prevail 
against those who enslave the conscience, promote mono- 
poly, and deny equality of opportunity. Except in her 
own restricted field of wines and fancy articles, France is 
hopelessly unable to compete with the more vigorous 
nations in trade. Except under the autocratic system of 


submission and protection, Russia cannot hold her ownf 


in anything, whether it be trade, shipping, science, or 
finance. Floundering about and wasting her powers in 
distracted counsels, France flies to autocracy for a permanent 
leader. Miserably poor and financially top-heavy, Russia 
flies to France for hard cash and general support. Their 
combined armies are barely a match for that of Germany ; 
their combined navies barely a match for that of Great 
Britain. Owing to the publicity of all French affairs, 
Russia is able to exploit France with impunity, and to pose 
as the favouring partner of the concern. Owing to the 
secrecy of Russian affairs, the sanguine Frenchman takes 
omne tgnotum pro magnifico, and like a moth flutters foolishly 
before the flame which is destined sooner or later to con- 


sume him. From no point of view can the alliance be 
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viewed as other than an “unholy” one for the rest of 
mankind. 

The waste and misery caused by the Hispano-American 
war ought to cause the military nations of Europe to pause 
and reflect seriously before plunging into internecine con- 
flict, the consequences of which, if conducted on a general 
scale, would certainly ruin France, throw Russia back for 
half a century, dissolve the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
lead to great popular misery in England. In the case of 
Germany the possible results are more doubtful, for Germany 
is after all the sole European nation whose army is trained 
to the highest degree of discipline and efficiency: for 
defensive purposes at least Germany is safe. It is, there- 
fore, much to be wished that moderate and patient diplomacy 
may, notwithstanding past misunderstandings, deceits, and 
disappointments, so arrange matters that conflicting interests 
may be adjusted without recourse to arms., France and 
England have led the way by coming to an agreement in 
respect of West African rivalries, though it is not unlikely 
that France would have proved less accommodating had 
she not earnestly wished to have her hands freer for greater 
negotiations in fields where she could bring more force to 
bear. In spite of Far Eastern complications, we see France, 
England, and Russia acting together fairly harmoniously in 
Cretan waters ; and it will be a great gain if the principle 
can be established that Great Powers may localise their 
disputes ; that is to say that disagreement in one corner of 
the world need not necessarily exclude cordial co-operation 
in another. Just as a smart and cunning minister is of no 
avail at Peking against the superior duplicity of Chinese 
statesmen, so at St. Petersburg the ‘“ smartness” which 
sits unnaturally on the English character can do little 
against the fox-like diplomacy of Russian statesmen. Both 
at St. Petersburg and at Peking the men who act up to 
the best traditions of English straightforwardness and 
honour have the best chance of success ; and nowhere is 
the typical ‘‘ straight” English gentleman more appreciated 
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and respected than on the banks of the Neva. It is even 
doubtful if Count Muravieff would have played so many 
false cards, had he not suspected that an attempt was being 
made to overreach him. 

But if unfortunately it turns out that Russia is deliberately 
resolved to inaugurate a policy of menace and chicanery, 
then in our own self-defence we must “see that the 
respublica comes to no injury.” If Russia can demonstrate 
on the Pamir, so can we in the Baltic Sea. If she can 
coquet with the Amir, we can hold out inducements to the 
Finns. If force is used to interfere with our trade in South 
Manchuria, we are at least as able to forcibly put a stop to 
her steamer trade with Hankow. Even single-handed, we 
have no particular reason to dread a hostile Franco-Russian 
combination; and the same may be said of Germany. 
British sea-power and German land power can each take 
care of its own: if united, they could make things de- 
cidedly uncomfortable for both France and Russia. Under 
the Emperor Frederick a close Anglo-German understand- 
ing would have been quite practicable, for we might have 
safely trusted both his caution and his oneness of purpose. 
We might even enter upon negotiations having this end in 
view with constitutional Germany, if the capable men of the 
country would only insist upon their rights of representation. 
Under the present impetuous ruler the utmost that it is safe 
for us to do is to come to limited understandings upon 
definite and restricted points, perhaps extending the scope 
of the partnership in proportion as each specific bargain is 
fairly and ingenuously adhered to. To go farther than this 
would be to expose ourselves infallibly to the risk of playing 
the véle of second fiddler, as in the cases of Austria and 
Italy, both of whom have played a ‘heads you win, tails I 
lose” sort of game from the commencement. The same 
policy of particular and limited understandings should be 
followed with Japan, which nation is not yet sufficiently 
ripened and settled for a permanent and permeating 
alliance. 
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But with the United States matters are on quite a 
different footing. Though we may have had misunder- 
standings with our cousins beyond the sea, and though 
points of detail in commercial matters will require careful 
readjustment, yet the events of the past year have shown 
conclusively that our interests vzs-d-vis of the rest of 
the world, be it ‘‘ Dutchman” or “ Dago,” are one and 
the same with those of our cousins. Our _ respective 
commonwealths are the only ones in existence where 
mankind is truly free. Supposing some great cataclysm 
destroyed the political power of the United States, no 
American would feel humiliated at having to live under 
the Union Jack. In the same way, supposing some 
great cataclysm destroyed the political power of Great 
Britain, no Englishman—in the word’s widest sense— 
would feel humiliated at having to live under the Stars 
and Stripes. In short, the valuable lesson of the past year 
is that the time has come for the permanent Gezstverein of 
the whole English-speaking race. Federation is a grave 
word; but it is possible even to arrange the basis of 
federation in such a way as to do no violence to either 
monarchical or republican principles, or to vested interests , 
and indeed the rapidly ripening idea of imperial federation 
with our colonies was every whit as remote from our minds 
thirty years ago as is now the idea of alliance or federation 
with the United States. The idea is a generous one and 
must be generously considered. One thing is certain, and 
outweighs all other considerations. England and America 
joined loyally together are perfectly safe against the whole 
world ; and the world is in no danger therefrom. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 


By HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S. 


Now that the eyes of the whole world seem destined to 
turn toward the East and more particularly to China, 
where the ethnic drama of the future will probably be 
played out, a revolt such as that which recently took place 
in the province of Kwang-si assumes a more than ordinary 
importance. As to what the causes were which directly 
led to the rising we are not in a position to say ; about one 
thing, however, there can be no doubt, namely, that the 
outbreak was connected with one or more of the Secret 
Societies with which the whole of China is honeycombed. 
Though it is true that in walking down a street in Pekin or 
Canton we “survey a living past and converse with fossil 
men,” it is also a fact that, behind those quiet Chinese 
eyes there often lurks the possibility of volcanic eruption. 
To understand this state of things some acquaintance with 
Celestial Annals is requisite. 

Authentic history begins with the Chau dynasty, about 
1100 B.c., when the Middle Kingdom was split up into 
several separate and independent States, though they all 
theoretically acknowledged one chief ruler. This went on 
for nearly 900 years, until the Chau family was superseded 
by one of the Tsin family who, upon the subjugation of all 
the surrounding states, assumed the title of Emperor and 


gave to his consolidated kingdom his own name. 

It was this first Emperor who built the Wan-li-Chang or 
Myriad-Mile Wall to protect his people from the Huns or 
Manchus, for these tribes were constantly making in- 
cursions, and indeed continued to do so right down to the 
Sung dynasty in 960 a.p. At last in the year 1269 one of 
the Sung Emperors in a moment of weakness appealed to the 
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Head Khan of the Western Tatars to help him to get rid 
of the Manchu marauders. The result was the arrival of 
Kublai Khan with a large army. After driving out the 
Manchus Kublai Khan ascended the throne, and founding 
the dynasty of Yiin, became the first foreign ruler of the 
Celestial Empire. Nor was this all. Not content with 
China he ravaged the whole of Manchuria, so that his 
dominions finally extended from Korea to Khokan and 
from Taimyr to Singapore. 

Nearly a hundred years afterwards the dwellers in the 
Flowery Land were successful in expelling the usurpers, 
when the Mings began to rule in 1368 and reigned for 
246 years. At length, after much misgovernment, a re- 
bellion broke out and a Chinaman usurped the throne. Then 
one of the deposed Emperor's generals invoked the aid of 
the Eastern Tatars, which led to a 7 years’ war, and the 
falling of the sovereignty of the whole realm into the hands 
of the Manchus. In 1644, having established themselves 
in Pekin, the first representative of the present dynasty, 
called Tsing, was duly enthroned, and since that time the 
Sons of Heaven have been under Manchu rule. 

Now, ever since the invasion of these Manchu Tatars 
in the seventeenth century, secret societies have been 
organized in China in order to re-establish national in- 
dependence. One of these sects, indeed, the San- Ho-Hwei, 
has for its watchword: Fu Ming / Fan Ching! ‘Long 
live the Ming! Down with the Ching!’ The most im- 
portant are the following : 

Pai-Sien-Kyao, Sect of the white Water-Lilies ; 

San-Ho-Hwei, Society of the Triad, a branch of the first, which was 
developed chiefly in the Southern provinces ; 

Tien-Ti-Hwei, Association of Heaven and Earth ; 

Ching-Sien-Kyao, Sect of the green Water-Lily ; 

Ching-Cha-Mén-Kyao, Green Tea Society ; 

Hsyao-Tao-Kyao, Little Dagger Society ; 

Wén Hsyang Kyao, The Perfume-breathing Association ; 

Hwang-Mao-Kyao, Sect of the Yellow Bonnet ; 


Hung-Yang-Kyao, Red Sun Society ; 
Pai-Yiin-Kyao, Association of the White Cloud. 
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Curiously enough, our best information about these sects 
comes to us from the head of one of the most formidable of 
the Celestial revolts, known by the irony of fate as Zaz-Ping 
or Profound Peace. The leader of this celebrated outbreak 
was Hung Siu Tsiin, who was born in 1812 in the district 
of Hwa in Kwangtung and died in 1864. Beginning life 
as a schoolmaster he afterwards became a fortune-teller, 
and in the course of his wanderings seems to have gained 
some knowledge of Christianity, and to have longed not 
only for personal but also for national freedom. He joined 
a band of the disaffected at Kin Tien in Kwang-si, and 
founded with Yang Siu Tsing and others a political sect 
to which he gave the name of Shang-Ti Hwei, ‘‘ Secret 
Society of God.” In 1850 the standard of rebellion was 
raised, and Hung Siu Tsiin soon found himself leading a 
whole host of insurgents across Hunan and Hupeh right 
up to the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang. So great was the 
success of the movement that on the 19th March, 1853, 
Nankin was taken and Hung Siu Tsiin was crowned as 
Tien Wang, “heavenly King.” For many years he was 
known as the leader of the Tai Ping revolt, but on the 
30th June, 1864, when it was found impossible any longer 
to defend the city, he committed suicide. 

This is the man who said of the Triads: 

“ Although I never joined the San-Ho-Hwei, I have 
often heard it said that its object is to overthrow the Ching 
dynasty and to set up the Ming. This was a good idea at 
the time of Kang Hi, when the Society was formed, but 
now, after two centuries have passed, if we can still speak 
of overturning the Ching we cannot well talk of restoring 
the Ming. Doubtless when we have recovered our rivers 
and native mountains it will be necessary to establish a 
new dynasty. How can we to-day arouse the energy of 
our race by speaking of re-establishing the Mings? In 
the Triad Society there are certain bad practices which | 
detest. When a new adept enters the Society he must 
worship the devil and take 36 oaths; a naked sword is 
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held over his throat, and he is obliged to give money for 
the needs of the Society. The real object of its members 
has now become as unworthy as it is mean.” 

Perhaps the San-Ho-Hwei still has the greatest vitality, 
but it is by no means easy to determine the ramifications 
of these clandestine bodies, and, if the present desire of 
Western States to annex portions of China be not soon 
checked by a strong government, it is more than likely that 
they will all again become active. 
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BRITISH INFLUENCE IN THE WESTERN 
SOUDAN : 


ITS HISTORY AND RESULTS. 
By R. PopuHam Loss. 


“FRANCE is already established on the Senegal, and com- 
mands that river ; and if the supineness and carelessness 
of Great Britain allow that powerful, enterprising, and 
ambitious rival to step before us and fix herself securely 
on the Lower Niger, then it is evident that, with such a 
settlement in addition to her command of the Senegal, 
France will command all northern Africa. The conse- 
quences cannot fail to be fatal to the best interests of this 
country. ... By means of the Niger and his tributary 
streams, it is quite evident that the whole trade of Central 
Africa may be rendered exclusively and permanently our 
own.... Tosupport and carry into execution the measures 
necessary to accomplish this undertaking is worthy of the 
ministry of Great Britain, and worthy of the first country 
in the world.” 

These words, so far from being an extract from any 
Times \eader during the last few months, were written 
seventy-seven years ago by the geographer James M’Queen, 
and the accuracy of his conclusions has received such 
striking confirmation from events which form the subject 
of this article that I shall offer no apology for introducing 
the quotation. 

Not only have the French justified his forecast as to their 
aim and policy in West Africa, but his conviction that only 
by means of the Niger could we make head against them 
has proved to be equally well founded. The ministry of 
Great Britain, however, to which he commended the latter 
undertaking, has never considered the task worthy of it, 
and it is private enterprise, and more especially that of one 
man, which has made British influence and trade in the 
Western and Central Sudan a reality, when it might other- 
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wise have remained a mournful shadow on the coast, repre- 
sented by a “tin house with a dead Consul inside,” as 
Burton put it; for the partition of Africa, steadily carried 
out by France, but precipitated by the sudden colonial 
energy of Germany in the eighties under Bismarck’s astute 
guidance, found official Great Britain asleep and utterly 
unprepared to safeguard her rights or to compete with her 
more pushing rivals. 

M’Queen is not an isolated instance of a political prophet 
in the official wilderness ; our own history shows several 
such, men who with sturdy common-sense were not afraid 
to face the future and boldly indicate in deed as well as 
word a line of advance, and who have won only a posthumous 
appreciation. The French themselves would be in India 
to-day had Dupleix met with any support at Versailles, 
and, if we may judge by their African record, the warning 
has not been thrown away upon them. 

To go to the root of things, we must go back to the end 
of the Napoleonic wars in 1815. In North Africa Turkey 
was the only European power, and her dominion there was 
of a very precarious tenure. Out of the wreck of her 
colonies, France saved in Africa only: Senegal and the coast 
from the Gambia to Cape Blanco, her influence being then 
confined to the actual coast-line. Great Britain had the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone and Gold Coast settlements, and the 
(ape, which she regarded only as a post on the route to 
ndia. Portugal slept in genteel poverty at half a dozen 





oribund settlements, and possessed antique claims to 
illions of square miles based on Papal Bulls some cen- 
uries old, and one or two other small States, such as Holland, 
lad ruined forts along the Gulf of Guinea. France and 
xreat Britain were both disinclined for colonial exertions 
n Africa, the former owing to her exhaustion after the war, 
the latter partly for the same reason, but more from the 
act of Canada, Australia, and India claiming most of her 
fnergies for their development. Africa in 1815 was to all 
ntents and purposes unknown and unconsidered, especially 
ts Western portion, and it is to private enterprise to begin 
x 2 
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with that we owe the gradual opening up of the darkest 
portion of the African continent. 

Already in 1796 Mungo Park first struck the Upper 
Niger at Sego, and nine years later descended from the 
same spot as far as Bussa. M’Queen alone insisted that 
the Niger found its outlet into the Atlantic and not in Lake 
Tchad, and in 1830 Richard Lander supplied the proof by 
floating down from Bussa to the Nun mouth. Besides four 
or five private expeditions, two were sent out under the 
auspices of the Government ; one under Captain Allen, r.n,, 
to Lokoja in 1841, and another in 1854 in two divisions, 
under Dr. Barth, starting from Tripoli, and under Dr, 
Baikie, r.N., and MacGregor Laird from the Niger mouth, 
who were to meet on the Benué. Neither was entirely 
successful, and from this time the exploration of the Niger 
and the Benué was left to English traders. By 1857 
‘legitimate trade may be said to have begun on the Niger,’ 
and in 1865 the West African Company was founded. 

French activity began with the conquest of Algiers in 
the thirties at a total cost of 150 millions, which gave ial 
a base for the further extension of French influence. Réné 
Caillié had already reached Timbuctu, and this point was 
until quite recently one of the goals of French effort. Under 
Faidherbe, who retired in 1865, the development of Sene. 
gambia went steadily on, always supported by the Govern- 
ment ; Galliéni, Desbordes and Binger explored the Upper 
Senegal and Upper Niger and obtained treaties from 
the Almamy of Fouta-Djalon which placed large tracts 0) 
highland territory under French control, so that in 189¢ 
there was “a solid block of French territory all the way 
from the coast of Senegal to the Gulf of Guinea, shutting 
out from the interior the colonies of England, Portugal 
(German Togoland too), and the State of Liberia.” Franc: 
had occupied the Gaboon in 1842, the Ogowé in 6: 





and in 1877 De Brazza began his wonderful series o 
exploring expeditions which enabled the French to acquiri 
their vast Congo territories in 1884 between the Congo, thi 
Cameroons, and the coast. 

The French successes were due to the fact that the 
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arkesth had a definite policy supported by the Home Government, 
namely the creation of an African Empire stretching from 

Jpperf, Algiers to the Niger mouth and the Congo, and from Sene- 

m thef gambia through the Bahr-el-Ghazal region and Abyssinia | 
i that to Tanjurrah and Obock, their bases on the Red Sea, as : 
Lake§ Capt. Lugard has pointed out. 

of byf It was far otherwise with Great Britain. Until the 

s fourf, Berlin Conference she had no policy in Africa but that of 

ar the§ neglect ; there were no statesmen to “ peg out claims for 


”? 


, R.N.—f posterity” ; successive ministries were content to remain 
isions— blind to French enterprise and expansion, and the possibility 
r Dr of any European power presuming to embark on a colonial 
routh,} policy did not occur to anyone except a few traders and to 
tirely§ officials such as Sir Bartle Frere or Sir John Kirk, men 
Nigerf whose warnings were too distant to be audible in Downing 
1857, Street. Like some modern correspondents, these men 
jiger,— deemed it part of their duty to intelligently anticipate 
events ; the Foreign Office, then as now, thought other- 
ers in} wise, and we lost the mainland of Zanzibar, Angra Pequeiia, 
re the Cameroons and Togoland in quick succession, all to 
Rent} Germany, before our statesmen could bring themselves to 
it was take Bismarck seriously.* 
Inde In all four cases our long-standing trade interests and 
Senef local influence, and in two cases the repeated requests of 
overnf the native rulers themselves, not only justified but impera- 
Uppef tively demanded the declaration of a British Protectorate 
fromf over these territories years previously. Indeed, but for 
cts of Consul Hewett’s prompt action in securing treaties all along 
189f Bee ; 
* In 1884 Dr. Peters and Graf Joachim Pfeil, going out to Zanzibar 
disguised as mechanics, secured treaties with a number of mainland chiefs 
utting, in the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, which gave them the control of 
rtugaf 60,000 square miles of territory--the nucleus of German East Africa. 
id Already in 1878 Said Burghash, through Sir W. Mackinnon, had offered to 
‘rancp cd ar 
_ hand over the control of his territories to the Government, but Disraeli 
62) refused the offer, although British influence (owing to Sir John Kirk, the 
ies of virtual ruler), had been supreme since 1866. No attention was paid to Sir 
John Kirk’s remonstrances : German men-of-war compelled the Sultan to 
agree to the German claims, and Sir John Kirk retired in disgust. 
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the coast from Lagos to the Rio del Rey in 1884, there is not 
much doubt that Nachtigall would have forestalled him and 
repeated his success of Togoland and Cameroons. 

In 1884-85 came the Berlin Conference, proposed first 
by Portugal, whose faith in the efficacy of Papal Bulls 
seems to have been rudely shaken by French claims on 
the Congo and the proceedings of Germany, and certain 
rules were there laid down regulating the future acquisition 
of African territory by the signatory powers. 

I have devoted overmuch space, perhaps, to the early 
history of the scramble for Africa, but not without a reason. 
France has been, and still is, our most formidable rival; 
for over half a century she has had a settled policy and 
has backed it up with men and money, with what results we 
have seen ; French influence is recognised over 24 millions 
of square miles, every one of our neglected West Coast 
settlements has been cut off from the interior, and but for 
the foresight and untiring exertions of one man, Sir George 
Goldie, British trade and British influence would still be 
confined to the few patches of unhealthy West Coast 
territory which, to borrow a phrase from Miss Kingsley, 
constitute our “fossil colonies.” The unaided and success- 
ful efforts of the Royal Niger Company under his guidance, 
which have resulted in a gain to the Empire of half a million 
square miles of the finest country in the Soudan, form the 
only bright spot in the long tale of Government neglect 
and short-sightedness all along the West Coast from the 
Gambia to Angra Pequejfia. But for Sir George Goldie, 
the whole of this territory, over four times the area of the 
United Kingdom, would (with the exception of the Niger 
mouth) be now forming part of the French dominions, and 
the violent hostility continually shown to the Company by 
Prince D’Arenberg and the French Colonial press generally 
must be put down to the fact that owing to the Company 
and its Governor their dream of a united trans-African 
empire has received its most serious check, over and above 
the more hypothetical one which may yet result from a 
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British junction between Uganda and Egypt on the Upper 
Nile.* 

After Dr. Barth’s journeys in the Niger-Benué region in 
the fifties it was the traders who, as I have said, took up 
the task of exploring the river, chief among them being 
Mr. J. A. Croft, the ‘‘ Father of the Niger”; a few firms 
had temporary stations on the Lower river, but without 
concerted action it was impossible to conduct trading opera- 
tions with either safety or profit in the midst of a savage 
and unsubdued population. Only by combined effort coulda 
footing be gained and kept and Sir George Goldie, who first 
visited the Niger in 1877, was the originator of the “ friendly 
amalgamation ” principle. In a recent speech he said : 

‘‘T am not ashamed to confess my personal responsibility 
for the conception and execution of this policy ... (‘the 
principle of friendly amalgamation’)... from the year 1879 
down to the present day. It seemed to me that thus alone 
could the Niger Territories be won for Great Britain, and 
British influence be maintained there during the period of 
foundation and pacification.” 

In 1879 there were no other European firms on the river 
except a few English houses, and in that year Sir George 
Goldie’s policy of amalgamation was begun; under his 
influence they combined to form the United African Com- 
pany, and determined to obtain a Charter and acquire a 
solid block of territory. Two years later the capital of the 
Company was raised from £125,000 to one million sterling 
and it was thrown open to the public as the National 
African Company, its principal object, as set out in its 
prospectus, being to establish relations with Sokoto, Gando, 
and the Tchad basin. The next few years were a period 

* The Marchand expedition to Fashoda is the French counterstroke to 
the long-planned advance of the Sirdar. French control over the Upper 
Nile region, and French influence paramount in Abyssinia, would not only 
effectually defeat the projected junction between Egypt and our own East 
Coast territory via Uganda, and so deprive us of another reason for the 
permanent occupation of Egypt, but would strengthen the hands of the 


French in so far as concerns their ability (and their desire) to make things 
uncomfortable for us in Egypt. 
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of “Sturm und Drang.” During Gambetta’s tenure of 
office the French determined to second the efforts of 
Galliéni on the Upper Niger by securing a footing on the 
Lower and Middle river ; two French companies, with a 
capital of £760,000 between them, came in and established 
over thirty stations on the Lower river and the prospects 
of the British Company being able to secure a Charter 
looked very doubtful. But Sir George Goldie was not to 
be beaten. By increasing their own stations and trade 
competition his company brought the French to such a 
pass that they were glad enough to be bought out and 
retire, some of their members becoming shareholders in 
the British Company. This took place only a few weeks 
before the Berlin Conference, so that the British repre- 
sentative was there able to announce that English influence 
was supreme on the Niger. At this time the Company’s 
treaties secured to them the Lower Niger up to Lokoja 
and the southern bank of the Benué as far as Ibi. 

But no sooner were the French beaten off than the 
German peril had to be faced, for Herr Flegel came out 
in 1885 with the object of getting treaties with Sokoto 
and Gando. The Company luckily prevailed on Joseph 
Thompson, then just returned from Masai Land, to go out 
and forestall him. Hurrying up north he made treaties 
with the Sultans of Sokoto and Gando, secured their 
allegiance to the Company, and as he returned met Flegel 
on his way up. Dr. Staudinger tried again, but with no 
better success, so that in 1886 the British Government was 
able to carry through the Anglo-German agreement. The 
Company now had over 300 treaties, securing the riverine 
territory up to, and including Burrum. 

In June, 1885, a Government protectorate had been 
declared over the Niger districts up to Lokoja and Ibi and 
over such places as might eventually come under the juris- 
diction of the National Company, which a year later obtained 
its Charter and with it its present name, the Royal Niger 
Company, being the first modern company to receive a 
Charter for territory over which a protectorate had already 
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been declared. It is a common mistake to put it second in 
this respect to the British North Borneo Company, but 
the territories of the latter were not taken under British 
protection until 1888, seven years after it had received its 
Charter. Such very briefly is the origin of the Royal Niger 
Company ; I now pass to its relations with its European 
neighbours. 

The inapplicability to vast tracts of totally unexplored 
country of the ordinary methods of occupation has been at 
once the principal difficulty, and a fruitful source of mis- 
understanding between neighbouring European Powers in 
Africa, and in order to enable the methods necessitated 
by new conditions to conform to international usage 
(‘‘ daw” is too strong a term, especially in this case, since 
its sanction is vague and indefinite, resting ultimately as it 
does upon a public opinion liable to sudden fluctuations 
from a dozen different causes having nothing to do with 
the subject), a totally new principle has been introduced, 
that of ‘spheres of influence,” or more logically, spheres of 
non-influence, since an agreement between two powers 
concerning their respective spheres is purely negative in 
character, in that it simply binds each of the signatory 
powers not to acquire political influence in the sphere 
assigned to the other. That is its main, and indeed its 
only object; other obligations it does not impose. No 
power, for instance, is bound to extend its influence over 
its own sphere until it chooses to do so, and at the present 
moment France possesses unoccupied (2.¢., not “ effectively ” 
occupied) spheres larger than those of all the Powers 
together.* 


* The Berlin Conference in 1884 adopted and laid down the principle 
that occupation of coast territory, in order to be valid, must be effective. 
This was entirely owing to the persuasion of the French representative, and 
is only another proof of their right appreciation of the practical methods 
of dealing with new territory in Africa. The British Government, on the 
other hand, betrayed its utter lack of that quality by suggesting that the 
same rule should apply equally to the occupation of territory in the interior, 
which proposal was unanimously rejected. Its adoption, and a consequent 
attempt to enforce it in the case of the Hausa States, would have necessi- 
tated a large body of European troops, a permanent force of occupation, 
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The disadvantage of such spheres* is the vagueness of 
their boundaries, which is to a large extent inevitable in 
unsurveyed and often unknown territory ; even when laid 
down they not infrequently remain undelimitated for years, 
and in some cases (as for instance the eastern limit of the 
French Soudan, or that of British East Africa to the north 
and north-west) it is impossible even to set a tentative 
limit. All these things invite complications, of which the 
Niger Company have had their full share. 

Under the Anglo-French agreement of August, 18go, 
the northern limit of the company’s sphere became con- 
terminous with the limit of French influence southwards 
‘from Algeria, the British Government recognising the 
“sphere of influence of France to the south of the Medi- 
terranean possessions up to a line drawn from Say on the 
Niger to Barruwaon Lake Tchad, drawn in such a manner 
as to comprise in the sphere of action of the Niger Com- 
pany all that fairly belongs to the kingdom. of Sokoto.” 

In the previous year an Anglo-French agreement had 
settled the western boundary of Lagos which in 1896 was 
delimitated up to the oth parallel, with the tacit under- 
standing that it should continue due north until it struck 
the Niger a few miles below Say, thus forming the 
western boundary of the Company’s sphere. Now, in the 
pourparlers preceding the ratification of the Say-Barrua 
agreement, the intention was clearly understood that France 
was to have complete control of the Upper Niger, while 
we should have the same over the Middle and Lower river 
from Say downwards, the Company’s treaties with Gurma 
and Borgu, of which Lord Salisbury and M. Ribot had 
cognisance, entitling it to the possession of that place; 
moreover the French maps of that year show that they 


an expense that would have made any Government hesitate, and would 
have kindled a religious war from Gurma to Lake Tchad. 

* An admirably clear statement of the nature and scope of this principle 
is that contained in Sir G. Goldie’s article on ‘‘ Spheres of Influence ” in 
the Wineteenth Century for December, 1892. 
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considered the western boundary of the Company’s sphere 
as a line between Say and the Lagos boundary at the gth 
parallel. Consistency, however, would not appear to be 
one of the French virtues, for when they acquired fresh 
territory on the coast, by the conquest of Dahomé in 1893, 
the French there evidently considered that previous 
British agreements with their compatriots to the northward 
did not impose any restrictions on an advance from 
Dahomé to the Middle Niger through Borgu. 

They began by denying the right of the King of Borgu 
to be considered as anything but King of the ¢owz of that 
name, maintained that the King of Nikki was ruler of the 
Borgu country, and sent out four expeditions to extract a 
treaty from him. Fortunately the Company were able to 
secure the services of Capt. Lugard, who after a journey 
of great hardship, in the height of the wet season, managed 
to reach Nikki five days before Capt. Decoeur and secured 
the King’s allegiance to the Company. Notwithstanding 
this, Decoeur with his 500 tirailleurs overawed the King 
and got him to signa treaty with the.French, and M. Alby, 
who appeared with another expedition on the heels of 
Decoeur, went so far as to deny the existence of the 
English treaty ! 

But the principal French coup was reserved until last 
" year when Sir George Goldie, in the thick of the campaign 
against Bida and the Illorins, had been pledged by the 
Government not to engage in any operations north of 
Jebba, in order not to prejudice the negotiations then pro- 
ceeding between the two countries in Paris for the settle- 
ment of former disputes. Marching due north from 
Dahomé, Bretonnet turned off sharp to the east and struck 
the Niger at Illo, from which point he descended and 
occupied Kandi and Nikki, while at the same time Baud 
and Vermeersch, “ pour assurer la jonction du Dahomé au 
Soudan,” entered Gurma. A French incursion across the 
Niger towards Argungu compelled the Sultan to seek 
assistance from the Company, and the Home Government 
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sent out Col. Lugard and a number of British officers to 
take charge of the now largely increased forces of the 
Company. 

So matters remained until the Anglo-French commission 
gave its decision on the 14th of June last. The nature of 
the decision, in as far as it affects the Company, is distinctly 
unfavourable. The ‘“ Say-Barrua” line now skirts Wurnu 
at a hundred miles’ distance, and is deflected south to IIlo, 
a hundred miles below its former termination. The Com- 
pany’s western boundary is a line from Illo to the Lagos 
boundary, making a détour so as to leave Nikki within the 
French sphere. The Company therefore loses roughly the 
north-west corner of its square block of territory, including 
a hundred miles of partly navigable river. 

Our claims to this lost territory are based on the follow- 
ing facts: treaties made by the Niger Company with 
Borgu fourteen years ago, which caused Lord Rosebery in 
1885 to notify to the Powers a British Protectorate over 
the Borgu country ; France was informally reminded of 
this protectorate in 1893 and in 1894, and again formally in 
1895. To put the fact of their control beyond a doubt, the 
Company secured a second treaty with Borgu in 1890, and 
Capt. Lugard, as | have mentioned, obtained one with 
Nikki on the roth November, 1897, sixteen days before the 


signing of the Decoeur-Alby treaty, the first French treaty ° 


(and that an invalid one for obvious reasons) in that region.* 
As to our rights over Say and the 100 miles of river also 
abandoned to the French, suffice it to say that prior even 
to 1890 the Company’s treaties had given them control 
over Gurma, over western Gando, and over the Niger for 
300 miles up beyond Say, and yet these facts did not deter 
the British Government from surrendering that 300 mile 
stretch to the French in 1890, and the same facts have not 


* “England and France on the Niger,” C1pt. F. D. Lugard, WVineteenth 
Century, June, 1895. 

+ In the same year the Anglo-German agreement laid down the boundary 
between the Company’s territory and German Cameroons as running from 
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deterred the present Government from making an identical 
concession in this case. 

The whole thing would be utterly inexplicable, had we 
not other examples of Foreign Office methods—in China, 
in Madagascar, and elsewhere—and the simple truth is that 
the French have played, and won, a game of bluff, relying 
upon that “ prudence, tact, moderation and spirit of concilia- 
tion displayed by Lord Salisbury,” which M. Valfrey is 
never tired of extolling in the Fzgaro. 

‘“When he has spoken,” says M. Valfrey, “no one has 
yet ventured to preach revolt.” Certainly the French have 
no cause to rebel against the terms which his “ spirit of 
conciliation ” (I had almost written “ concession”) has led 
him to concede to them. As several influential organs 
remarked, ‘‘it is surely ridiculous for two civilized powers 
to go to war over a few square miles of savage territory ” ; 
and in order to emphasize its approval of that view the 
Government hastens to throw over treaty rights and pro- 
tectorates and compensates France handsomely for the 
trouble she has gone to in ruffling her feathers and assuming 
a bellicose air. The French apparently consider that the 
proverb of diplomacy ultimately resting upon force holds 
good of dealings with not only African, but with certain 
European States also. 

Their aim was a twofold one; firstly, to secure a con- 
tinuous belt of territory between Dahomé and their inland 
possessions, in which they were completely successful ; for 
as the Journal of the Soczété de Géographie remarks: “ A 
lheure actuelle nos colonies de I|’Afrique occidentale 
(Algérie, Tunisie, Sénégal, Guinée frangaise, Fouta-Djalon, 
Céte d'Ivoire, Soudan et Congo) communiquent toutes par 
leur hinterland respectif” ; and secondly, to gain a footing 
on the Middle Niger, by means of which they could draw 
away much of the Company’s trade into their own territory. 





the Rio del Rey estuary past Yola and so up to Lake Tchad, thus giving 
the Germans nearly the whole of Adamawa, with which the Company had 
longstanding treaties. 
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Here they have not succeeded, for the two exzclaves leased 
to them for the landing and storage of bonded goods duty 
free are not likely to forward that object in any great 
measure. 

Such are the results of a spirit of conciliation ; the sur- 
render of territory which has been under British protéction 
since 1885 in order that the French aim may be realized of 
consolidating and of uniting by a common hinterland their 
African possessions ; as compensation, we have the com- 
mendation of the French for our sensible recognition of 
what they are pleased to term their ‘‘ rights,” and a scheme 
of equal treatment for the products of the French and 
British possessions below the 1oth parallel. It is the latest 
proof of the ancient inability shown by successive Govern- 
ments to deal with West-African matters, and (indirectly) 
another argument in favour of the adoption of a uniform 
system of Imperial control for our West African posses- 
sions, which shal! be directed by one competent Government 
department, and not as at present by two.* 

The Royal Niger Company is unique among Chartered 
Companies for two reasons : firstly, its administrative power 
is in the hands of a trading company liable to competition 
with other Europeans within its jurisdiction. At first sight 
this would seem to be a power liable, and, in unscrupulous 
hands specially adapted, to be abused, but in this case it 
has only strengthened Sir George Goidie’s policy of 
‘friendly amalgamation” which alone has enabled the 
Company to present a united front, and to successfully 
begin the difficult task of welding the scattered States under 

* The Gambia is a Crown Colony under the Colonial Office ; Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos are also Crown Colonies as far as their 
seaboard is concerned, while their inland “ proiectorates” are “Crown 
Colonies in embryo.” The Niger Coast Protectorate is administered by 
the Foreign Office, and the Royal Niger Company, although under the 
Foreign Office, is responsible for its own administration. ‘The best way 
out of the difficulty and confusion (both of terms and administrations) 
which has come under my notice is that advocated by Col. Lugard in his 
article on “ British West African Possessions” in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
June, 1895. 
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their control into a solid whole. Secondly, the Company 
is forbidden to earn profits on its capital by the imposition 
of customs and other dues. The amount of whatever dues 


it may levy is devoted solely to the cost of administration, 
and these dues apply not only to other traders, but also to 


the Company itself in its trading capacity, a proviso which 


bass 


a 


Ss Ril a 





| precludes the possibility of a tariff that might be prejudicial 


to any rival trading interests within the Company’s jurisdic- 
tion, and which in itself should have been sufficient to 
discredit the charges of illegal monopoly continually brought 


| against the Company by certain interested and _ hostile 
| individuals from 1886 down to the present day, and as 
| often refuted by the late Lord Aberdare and Sir George 
| Goldie, the two Governors of the Company. 


The best answer to these charges, which I shall not 


} discuss here, is the report of the Government’s Special 
| Commissioner, Major (now Sir Claude) Macdonald, who 
| was sent out in 1896 in order to investigate, among other 


things, the truth of a charge preferred against the Company 
by a deputation of West Coast merchants to Lord Salisbury 
of having violated their Charter and international agree- 
ments by creating a monopoly and excluding rival trade 
from their territory. That report describes the administra- 


| tion of the Company as being ‘‘highly satisfactory as to 
| progress, system, and observance of the Charter,” to quote 
| Sir James Ferguson’s words in the House of Commons. 


Again, Mr. Curzon, replying to Sir Charles Dilke, stated 


that there was no foundation for the reiterated charge of 
illegal monopoly, while with regard to that of violating 
international agreements, he emphasized the fact that the 
_Company’s regulations, zsswed under the authority of the 
Government, had been submitted to foreign powers, and not 
| objected to. 


But it is not so much in a commercial as in a wider 
capacity—that of suzerain over the most civilized group of 


states in the whole of Africa—that the Company deserves 


attention. These States are known after their inhabitants 
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as the Hausa States, and extend approximately from Long, 
4 E.to11 E., and from Lat. 8 N. to 14 N. forming there- 
fore the bulk of the Fulah empire of Sokoto,—for the ruling 
class isa Fulah Oligarchy. The Fulahs (probably a branch 
of the Gallas to the south of Abyssinia) settled among the 
Hausas some two hundred years ago, being then ostensibly 


Mohammedans, but not actively so until their Sheik Othman ff 


dan Fodio proclaimed a religious war at the beginning of 
this century, which resulted in their acquiring their present 
position in Hausaland; Zaria, Kano, Nupé, and Gando 


being the principal tributary States of Sokoto, although f 
the allegiance of the latter is spiritual rather than temporal. f 
Originally nomadic herdsmen, they are now the warriors f 


and diplomatists, owning most of the cattle in the country, 
including horses; their subjects the Hausas are, on the 
other hand, a quiet race of fine physique, ‘‘ the only Central 


African people who value a book,” as Stanley said, devoted f 


to trade and extremely industrious; Kano, the largest 
Hausa town, is the greatest trade centre in the continent 


and famous all through Northern ‘Africa for its nativef 


industries ; cloth-weaving, cotton-growing, dyeing, tanning, 
and sandal-making (sandals being second only to cleth as 


an article of export). Kano cloth is to be found at places} 
so widely removed as Lagos and Tripoli, Tunis andf 


Alexandria. Some idea of the importance of the place may 
be gathered from Colonel Monteuil’s estimate of the number 
of people who pass through it every year,—two millions ;* 
while its resident population, according to Canon Robinson, 
is Over 100,000. 

It is these Mohammedan-ruled Hausa States that the 
Niger Company is gradually opening up for British trade 


by intreducing improved methods of government, and by} 
suppressing the great barrier to the spread of civilization in} 
the Soudan, namely, slave-raiding. The extent of this} 
evil had hardly been realized in England until Canonf 


Robinson published the result of his recent travels. Of 


* Saint Louis 4 Tripoli par le Tchad,” 1894, Colonel Monteuil. 
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the total population of the world, one in every 300 is 
a Hausa slave; they are sold 500 at a time in Kano 
market and as many as 1,000 are often brought in as the 
result of a single raid. The reason of this is that slaves 
form the currency of their rulers; three quarters of the 
tribute paid by subject States to Sokoto consists in slaves, 
and in order to raise his tribute a King will simply raid as 
many of his owx villages as may be necessary and carry off 
the inhabitants, leaving the district a desert ; the King of 
Adamawa, for instance, ‘‘ pays” several thousand slaves a 
year to Sokoto. 

This is the evil that the Company has set itself to grapple 
with, and from the outset it was evident that a conflict 
with the Mohammedan slave-raiding chiefs must sooner 
or later be the result. Native customs are things not to 
be eradicated suddenly and without difficulty, and the 
Company, in all its treaties, voluntarily binds itself ‘not 
to interfere with any of the native laws or customs of the 
country, consistent with the maintenance of order and good 
government, and the progress of civilization.” But having 
abolished human sacrifices among the savages on the 
Lower Niger and Benué, the Company turned its atten- 
tion to the suppression of slave-raiding, and Sir George 
Goldie began by forbidding the Emir of Bida (ruler of 
Nupé and the most powerful of the Sokoto vassals), to 
conduct any more raiding operations on the southern bank 
of the river, that is to say, in the greater part of his own 
territory of Nupé. For some years the Emir obeyed, but 
in 1896 he suddenly crossed the river with a large army, 
having previously secured the support of the Illorins. Sir 
George Goldie, with Major Arnold, personally directed 
the punitive campaign which resulted in the complete 
discomfiture of the Fulah armies ; the 500 Hausa infantry 
of the Company defeated 25,000 Fulahs in the two days’ 
battle of Bida, that being the first occasion on which they 
had ever fought against fellow Mohammedans.* It was 


* “Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger.” Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur, D.s.o., Scots Guards. 1898. 
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the end of slave-raiding in that region and in March, 
1897, the legal status of slavery was officially abolished ; 
in cases where the cz-devant slaves have been well treated 
by their masters, they generally elect to remain where they 
are ; those who have been ill-used come: south and receive 
from the Company allotments of unoccupied land. 

Festina lente is the Company’s motto in this as in other 
things, for the suppression of slave-raiding is a blow struck 
at the chief privilege and source of revenue of the ruling 
class throughout Hausaland, namely the Mohammedan 
Fulahs; the peace of the country is to a great extent 
assured by the Company’s policy of “ruling on African 


principles through native rulers,” but there is always the [ 
great danger that any hasty or ill-considered measures of [ 
political change may arouse not only disaffection but religious" 


fanaticism, which would not improbably lead to a very 
serious war. 

Egypt monopolises so much of the public interest that 
‘‘ Soudan” is synonymous for most people with the basin 


of the Upper Nile; they forget that the Soudan stretches [ 


from Abyssinia to Senegambia, and that its rulers and 


tribes are closely connected, as much by reason of their [ 


common religion, Mohammedanism, as by their ways of 


thought and trade intercourse. The Mahdi’s proclamations [ 
from Khartoum were once found posted up in Bida, two 


thousand miles away, and the revolt of the Emir of Nupé 
last year was owing to orders from the Khalifa at 
Omdurman, so that a religious war might quickly assume 
dangerous proportions. 


Among such peoples it is diplomatic and not high- 


handed methods that are most effective, but, as Sir George 
Goldie rightly insists, there must be the idea of force 
behind the diplomacy ; I say the idea, because its concrete 


form, the policy of ruling, ‘‘ not by principles but Maxims,” 
is seldom productive of good results from any point of 
view, and it seems to me that not the least of the Company’s 
titles to fame will be its recognition of the native as the 
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principal factor to be considered,—and not thrust on one 
side,—in the opening up and civilizing of West Africa. 
This recognition of the native as a coadjutor and an 
ally, rather than as a necessary evil, incapable of improve- 
ment, is in keeping with the best traditions of British 
methods, and a distinct contrast to those which are just 
now to the fore in some of the Crown Colonies on the 
West Coast, which brings me to the final portion of this 
article, the approaching transfer of the Royal Niger 
Company's territories to the Imperial Government; the 
preliminaries have been settled and the present delay is 
owing only to the fact that legislation next session will be 
necessary before the final settlement can take place. 
Eighteen years ago Sir George Goldie came to the 
conclusion that “the Central African problem can be 
solved only by Chartered Companies, so far at least as 
Great Britain is concerned.” A Chartered Company is 
an admirable means of winning such territories for the 
Empire, freed as it is from the restrictions of a bureaucracy 
and from Parliamentary interference; its connection with 
the Home Government is designedly a loose one, and the 
consequences of its actions do not therefore involve the 
national honour or render the nation liable to be plunged 
into a costly foreign war, though most people erroneously 
adopt the opposite view. Sooner or later, its work of 
pacification and consolidation is ended, and having thus 
“borne the burden and heat of the day” it gives way to 
direct Imperial control with little or no previous expense 
to the Government. The question in the present case is 
whether the transfer is or is not premature. Although Sir 
George Goldie in 1885 urged upon the Government the 
advisability of forbidding the Company to trade (as was 
afterwards done in the case of the North Borneo Company), 
this course was not adopted, and I am inclined to think 
unfortunately ; for the Company has been obliged to trade 
in order to pay its dividends, maintaining fifty or sixty 
trading stations and a large staff, and had it been freed 
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from the necessity of so doing, all its energies might have 
been devoted to the task of development and administra- 
tion for which it has shown itself so well fitted. An official 
administration is infinitely more costly and certainly less 


effective, if we may judge from the troubles in Sierra 


Leone, and red tape and ignorance (as exemplified there 


also) are so fatal to progress in new territories that one f 
may well be excused a feeling of apprehension regarding | 
the effect that official methods are likely to have on the f 


future of Nigeria. 


If there is one thing that is indispensable in the Niger 
territories it is continuity of administration, and this has} 
been attained so far by the Company’s council zz London } 
personally dealing with every administrative question that f 
arises. For the executive work there are the two Agents. | 
general with wide powers, who replace each other on thef 


Niger at short intervals, as the climate is the greatest 
obstacle to continuous local government by Europeans. 
An Imperial administration for Nigeria, in order to be a 
success, will have to adapt itself to the climatic conditions 
which have led Sir George Goldie to insist. upon the vital 
importance of having such a permanent council, which must 


sit in London; moreover, it can only carry on the adminis-} 
tration with success if it be responsible to a Secretary off 
State alone, and free from Parliamentary interference.f 


The successful development of Nigeria would, I think, be 
far better assured by leaving the administration, in_ its 


present abnormal form, in the practised hands of thef 


Company, forbidding it to trade and either compensating 


it for, or allowing it to retain, all its private rights and} 


property as a limited company, than by transferring the 


whole of its functions to the control of the Colonial Office. | 
The Hon. East India Company was forbidden to tradef 


in 1833, and confined itself to administrating the territories 
under its control for some twenty years, at the end of 
which period they were ready to be taken over by the 
Government. The arguments for a similar period of 
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transition in the present case are far stronger, for the 


condition of our West African Colonies after years of 


Official control is not such as to impress one with a 


| favourable idea of the Government’s ability to maintain 
| and promote the development of the Niger territories. In 


the next few months, however, the new arrangement will 


- be known. 


From all sides there is a closing in towards the remain- 


' ing “open space” of Africa; the British from Egypt up 
_ the Nile valley, from Kassala and East Africa; the Belgians 
from the Congo, and the French from Algiers, Congo 
_ Francais, Somaliland and the Tchad basin, and, within a 
' year or two, the Upper Nile and the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
' region may have become another portion of the vast 
| sphere which a century of steady policy has won for the 
_ French, provided we do not checkmate them. The French 
| completion of the Suez Canal has been mainly responsible 
for whatever policy we have in the Nile valley, and apart 


from Egypt there is only one spot on the map to which 
we can point and say, “ Heve we have had a policy!” 
namely the territory of the Royal Niger Company, and 


| that policy and its results are owing, not to the Govern- 
| ment, but to private enterprise. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By G. B. Barton, SyDNEY. 


“It is good in the English,” said Goethe, ‘‘that they are 
always for being practical in their dealing with things ; ader 
ste sind pedanten.” They are pedants, he is supposed to f 
have meant, not in the sense of an old-fashioned adherence fF 


to worn-out formulas, but in the substitution of con- 
ventional ideas for a true insight into things. A remark- 
able instance of this trait in the national character presents 


itself where we should least expect to find it. Englishmen | 


transplanted to a colony, and still more their descendants, 


might be supposed to throw off their hereditary reverence [ 
for the creeds and customs of their ancestors in course of f 


time, and to develop modes of thought more congenial to 
their new surroundings. It was so in the case of the men 
who first settled the North American continent; but the 


Anglo-Australian of the present day appears to be just as f 
conventional as any of his forefathers, and just as deficient > 


in the faculty of insight. 


This at least is an impression derived from the “ Draft f 


of a Bill to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia,’ 


recently adopted by a Convention of the delegates of five [ 
out of the six colonies—Queensland not being represented. 
It is, in effect, the second edition of a Bill framed by af 


Convention which met in Sydney in 1891, when the six 


colonies and New Zealand were represented. The title} 
would lead one to suppose that the federating colonies were > 


about to strike for independence and form a Republic ; but 
that idea is modified by the preamble, which informs us 
that their several peoples “have agreed to unite in one 
indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” The 
term Commonwealth being the acknowledged equivalent, 
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among jurists, of the term Republic, it may be inferred that 
it was selected by the Convention as the proper one to 
indicate their political aspirations. It will not be without 

































interest to see how they proposed to construct a form of 
government which, outwardly of the old English monarchical 
type, is essentially American and Republican. Such a 
structure has the obvious advantage, or disadvantage, of 
presenting two fronts to the spectator, whose impressions 
of the whole will largely depend on his point of view. . 

The projected constitution is to consist of a Governor- 
General representing the Queen, aided and advised by a 
Federal Executive Council, of whom seven are to be 
Ministers in charge of departments, who must have seats in 
one or other of the two Houses. The object of this restric- 
tion is to provide for the conduct of public business on the 
system of “responsible” government—that is, a party in 
office, and a party out. The Parliament is to be composed 
of a House of Representatives, elected every three years ‘on 
a basis of manhood suffrage, and a Senate, composed of six 
senators from each State, directly chosen by the electors of 
each on the same suffrage. The senators are to hold office 
for a term of six years, and one half of them are to retire 





every third year, when a fresh election is to be held. The 
voting for the Lower House is to take place in electoral 
districts, but for the other, each State is to be one electorate. 
No property, or other qualification, beyond that of an 
ited. | elector, is required from the members of either House, who 





by af are to receive 4400 a year each, as an “allowance for 
. six f services.” 
title f In this extraordinary combination we may see at a glance 
were} what the poet meant by the substitution of conventional ‘ 
but} ideas for a true political insight. If there be any two 
s us} political systems radically opposed to each other, they are 
one} the English system of party government, bending to every 
n off change of the popular will, and the American one, embodied 
The} in the fixed, automatic, and immovable Senate of the 
lent}, United States—a body which has never lost a chance of 
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asserting its independence of all popular influences what- 
soever. 

There is certainly an attempt in the Bill to make the 
Senate of the Australian Commonwealth a more flexible 
affair than its prototype, by subjecting it, in the first 
instance, to direct election by the people of each State, 
instead of by the State Legislature ; and in the second, 
to a simultaneous dissolution of both Houses, to be fol- 
lowed by a joint sitting, in the event of a deadlock arising 
between them. But what reason is there to suppose that 
either or both of these experimental contrivances would 
have the desired effect ? For one thing, they have never 
been tried before in any similar combination, and therefore 
they are subject to the disadvantage of all experiments in 
a new field. And what is there, in the political history of 
these colonies, to justify the belief that any new experiment 
will produce better results than the old ones? They have 
surely had experience enough to warn them against experi- 
mental devices in their constitutional struggles. They have 
seen in Victoria that an elective Upper House has never 
hesitated to thwart a lower one, when any principle was at 
stake, even at the cost of successive deadlocks between the 
two, plunging the whole colony into disorder. And they 
have seen, too, that every unconstitutional device resorted 
to by the infuriated democrats who ruled the one has been 
tried, and tried in vain, for the purpose of making the other 
“ subservient to the popular will.” 

Out of the many lessons that might have been learned 
through this bitter experience, this one at least is conspicuous 
—that party government cannot be smoothly worked in 
these days of advancing democracy with an elective Upper 
House. No matter on what suffrage it may be elected, or 
what the qualifications of its members may be, the result 
will always be the same, and for reasons which have their 
springs in human nature. Some critics have accounted for 
the ‘“‘anti-democratic” action of the Victorian Upper House, 
on the occasions referred to, by pointing to the conservative 
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character of the franchise, and the property qualifications of 
the members. But this is a superficial view of the matter. 
Senators in the United States require no property qualifi- 
cation, whereas senators in Canada must have a freehold 
worth a clear £200 a year; but while one body has never 
shown the slightest tendency to independent action, the 
other is distinguished, above all other legislative chambers 
in the world, by that very character. 

The true explanation of the combative instincts which 
will always show themselves between two elected Houses, 
must be sought in other influences than these. In the 
Victorian case, it will be found in the fact that while one 
House was elected for three years, and was therefore a 
transient body, the other was elected for six, with rotation 
of members, and was therefore virtually a continuous, or 
permanent, one. Perennially refreshed by these elections, 
and conscious of the power behind it, it claimed all the 
powers of a co-ordinate Chamber, except as to the initiation 
of money bills. 

The Convention of 1897 evidently thought, in the first 
instance, that they had found a sufficient check against 
collisions between the Houses by adopting two democratic 
principles—first, the substitution of election by the people 
for appointment by the State Legislatures, and secondly, 
the doing away with all restrictions as to suffrage and quali- 
fications of members. But the democrats in the larger 
colonies not being satisfied with these concessions, and 
demanding guarantees for ‘majority rule” in the event of 
deadlocks, elaborate provisions were subsequently inserted 
in the Bill with that view. They provided that, in the 
event of a difference arising between the Houses, the 
Governor-General might dissolve both together; and if 
that did not answer, that they should then sit together, 
when a three-fifths majority should settle the question. 
This was the outcome of many long and laboured discussions 
between the advocates of State rights and the champions of 
democracy. The latter tried hard to carry a provision for 
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the Referendum, or mass vote, in place of the joint sitting, 
as the only means of securing “the rule of the majority”; 
but they were met by a claim for a Referendum to the 
States, as well as one to the people; and seeing that one 
would simply neutralize the other, both were abandoned. 

Strong objections were raised to these deadlock pro- 
visions by the delegates from the smaller colonies, who 
contended that they would have the effect of annihilating 
the security they held for their States in the shape of equal 
representation in the Senate. But while they would un- 
doubtedly take the gilt off their gingerbread in the eyes of 
democrats, they would be absolutely futile as remedies for 
a deadlock. In the first place, while an appeal to the 
people is an easy means of settling a difficulty between the 
Government and the Opposition under the English consti- 
tution, it does not follow that it would do so under this 
semi-American one. For if the Senate were sent to the 
country as well as the House of Representatives, the voting 
in the single State electorates might, and probably would, 
be diametrically opposed to the voting in the electoral 
districts, in which case the Senate would come back from 
the country with redoubled strength. The State vote 
would always be a conservative one, while the district 
voting would be more or less democratic. 

Under any circumstances, it is hardly conceivable that a 
Premier. after having dissolved both Houses, and been 
again defeated in the Senate, would find much comfort in a 
joint sitting. A short calculation will show what his chances 
would be. The total number of members being ninety- 
four, a three-fifths majority wold be fifty-five. Supposing 
that the representatives of the two large colonies, Victoria 
and New South Wales, with a total population of 2,500,000, 
were all acting together, and were all present, they would 
muster fifty-nine votes, against thirty-five from the three 
small colonies, with a total population of 700,000. In that 
case, ‘‘the rule of the majority ” would win by four votes. 
But supposing that their votes were split on the question, 
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8) or that half a dozen of them were absent, then “ majority 
"> — rule” would not win. At the present time of writing, the 
he _ Bill is before the electors, who will be asked to record their 
ne — votes, yes or no, at the Referendum to take place on the 
3rd of June; and among the many objections taken to it 
ait by its opponents, the most conspicuous is that of the 
ho | democrats, who fiercely contend that the vital principle 
ng f— of majority rule is endangered by the very machinery 
tal [| invented to protect it.* 
in- The prospect of a hostile Senate would probably deter 
of | any Premier from placing himself in such a dilemma, and 
for | before long the deadlock clauses would come to be a dead- 
he | letter. They probably would, in any case, owing to the 
he _ enormous expense and loss of time involved in an appeal 
ti- : to such constituencies as New South Wales, Victoria, South 
his | and Western Australia. These vast electorates, by the 
he | way, form one of the many experiments in the constitution 
ng | which would certainly give rise to trouble, and amendments 
Id, | of the electoral system would be clamoured for at no distant 
ral _  time—although the constitution is one that virtually could 


mn | not be amended. The democrats denounce the single 

| State electorates because they see no chance for democratic 
ict | candidates in a contest under such circumstances. They 
ridicule the idea of candidates attempting to stump con- 


ta | stituencies whose area in square miles ranges from 310,700 
en — in New South Wales, to close upon a million in Western 
14 — Australia. Wealthy men only, they say, could hope to 
-€S_— canvass such electorates with any chance of success; and 
ty- | even they would have but a small show unless their claims 
ng | to election were supported by the metropolitan press. A 
ria democrat might feel at ease in a small electoral district ; 
20; | but he would be simply nowhere when he had to take his 
uld | chance at the hands of some two or three hundred thousand 
ree electors, in whose eyes he would be an unknown quantity. 
hat The position of a Premier, in a constitution of this nature, 
es. 


* Note by the Editor.—At the Referendum, the Bill was accepted in 
on, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, and rejected in’ New South Wales. 
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would be anything but enviable when the inevitable con- 
flicts among the States began. Supposing, for instance, 
that after he had sent the senators to the country, and then 
found that the new lot, as much opposed to his policy as 
the old, had won at the joint sitting, would he be under 
any obligation to resign? According to English practice, 
as long as a Premier has a majority in the lower House, he 
may remain in office; but a Federal Premier would not 
stand in the same position. He could not remain in office 
with a majority of the States against him, and treat their 
opposition with the jaunty indifference that a provincial 
Premier might treat that of a Legislative Council. Public 
opinion would not allow him to withdraw his measures, and 
retain office; for surely the voting in the States, as States, 
would be a better and stronger exponent of public opinion 
than the voting in the districts. It would at least carry 
more weight. 

Conscious, no doubt, of these difficulties in the working 
of such a complex piece of machinery, the Convention of 
1891 provided that Ministers might hold office without 
holding seats in Parliament ; but their democratic successors 
in 1897-8 insisted on their being members of either one 
House or the other. The draftsman of the former Bill, 
Sir Samuel Griffith, now Chief Justice of Queensland, did 
not conceal his opinion that responsible government would 
sooner or later prove impracticable in a Federal Constitu- 
tion. ‘Would the States as States,” he asked, “‘ be content 
to be bound by the executive acts of Ministers, merely 
because they possessed the confidence of the popular 
House? And if they insisted on withholding their con- 
fidence, and refused to provide the necessary supplies until 
a change was made, it is hard to see what alternative there 
would be to a change of Ministers. Lately, in the French 
Republic, the Senate by this means compelled a change of 
Ministers.” 


Confident, apparently, that responsible government will 
have to give way to some other system not so susceptible of 
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n- party influence, he pointed out its probable substitutes. ‘You 
ce, ‘might either have an American Cabinet,” he said, ‘chosen 
en by the President with the approval of the Senate, or you 
as — might have a Swiss one, elected for a term by the Houses. 
ler — In either case, it should be left to the Federal Parliament 
ce, to decide whether its members should have seats in it or 
he not.” 
not Here is a singular instance of the taste for experiments, 
ice |} which seems to distinguish Australian legislators. First, 
ir — we have a proposal to connect responsible government 
cial |} with an all-powerful Senate, with the knowledge that the 
lic | two forces would never work together; and then, when 
ind [| the inevitable crash comes, responsible government is to 
tes, | be thrown overboard, to make room for some other form of 
ion government, of which the Colonies have not had any 
rry | - experience. So well were these difficulties foreseen in 
| 1891 that a prophet in the Convention put them in an 
ing [| epigram—‘“ either responsible government will kill federa- 
10f [ tion, or federation will kill responsible government.” 
out No wonder that there is a great and growing dissatisfac- 
s0rs tion in the Colonies with the system facetiously called 
one “responsible” government. It has long ceased to be 
Bill, | responsible, except in name; for Ministers everywhere 
did | enjoy the privilege of knocking the Constitution about as 
suld | they please, and laugh at the idea of responsibility. They 
titu- |} open Parliament when it suits their convenience, and they 
tent | shut it up by a prorogation when it threatens to be nasty. 
rely [| Latterly, things have come to such a pass that the policy 
ular | of the Executive is practically shaped by a small section of 
con- | the Lower House in each colony, known as a “Labour 
until [| Party”—a state of things popularly described as ‘the tail 
here | wagging the dog.” Holding the balance of power between 
ench the two parties of Ins and Outs, it exacts a heavy price for 
re of its support in the shape of concessions which would not 
_ otherwise be entertained for a moment—from a Bill to 
will regulate the hours of labour and the rates of wages to one 
le of for a reform of the Constitution. By the way, is this 
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excrescence on the Parliamentary system to be regarded ° 


as simply a result of natural development, or as a disease 
arising from a complication of internal disorders? Is it 
something to be cherished and made much of, as a proof 
of health and vitality, or is it simply a sign of virus and 
decay ? 

The political reformers in the Colonies who look forward 
to a Cabinet framed on the American or the Swiss pattern 
have evidently not weighed the arguments used in the 
United States by those who wish to substitute responsible 
government for their own system. Disgusted with the 
excesses of party warfare carried on by the “ Boss,” they 
hope to find a cure for them by placing their party leaders 
in the House of Representatives. The project is palpably 
vain, because the Constitution would not admit of such a 
change without radical alterations; but it is not more so 
than the proposal to displace the responsible for the fixed 
Cabinet in the Australian Federation. The American 
Executive implies a political head with a declared policy, 
and the power of selecting and changing his advisers, 
subject to the approval of the Senate; but a Governor- 
General in Australia would not be a political head, he 
would not have a declared policy, nor would he have the 
power of choosing his advisers without reference to the 
popular House. A similar difficulty would occur in the 
case of a Swiss Cabinet. With Ministers elected by the 
Houses, what would become of His Excellency the 
Governor-General, and what would his place be in the 
Constitution ? 

Perhaps the most conventional of all the conventional 
ideas to be found in this constitution is the doctrine of 
equal State representation in the Senate. Under this rule, 
New South Wales and Victoria, with a total population of 


2,500,000, are to enjoy precisely the same amount of power 
in the Senate as Tasmania, South, and Western Australia, 
with a total population of 700,000. The relative dispropor- 
tion in population is a trifle compared with the relative dis- 
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proportion in territory, wealth, commerce, and - industry. 
The claim for equal representation on the part of the 
smaller colonies rests on no better basis than the analogy 
of the American and Swiss Constitutions—in forgetfulness 
of the fact that there is very little analogy between sovereign 
and independent States, and colonies dependent on the 
Crown. 

The inequity of the doctrine in the case of these 
colonies would become still more manifest in the event of 
new colonies being formed by sub-division. Queensland, 
for instance, will probably be cut up into three colonies in a 
few years ; and should they be admitted into the union, 
each would consider itself entitled to equal representation 
with the rest, although its population might be insignificant. 
The Bill certainly provides that the Federal Parliament 
may, in such cases, fix the number of representatives in 
either House ; but there can be little doubt that the doctrine 
of equality would prevail. 

The arguments used in support of equal representation 
are problematical, if not fanciful. It is said, for instance, 
that it is necessary in order to protect the integrity of the 
smaller colonies against possible aggressions on the part of 
the larger. But the Constitution protects their integrity by 
providing that neither their constitutions nor their territories 


_ shall be touched without their consent. It is also said to be 


necessary in order to protect them from being swamped or 


| out-voted. But one of the gravest objections to the scheme 
lies in the fact that they could combine their votes at any 
time in order to swamp their neighbours, and that they pro- 
' bably would do so if any occasion for doing it should arise. 


The choice of a Federal Capital—a question of para- 
mount interest—may be taken as one of many instances in 
which the interests of the small States would be found to 
conflict with those of their more powerful neighbours. 
The tendency to conflict between the two arises mainly 
from their geographical position. The people of New 
South Wales naturally seek to make Sydney the capital 
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of the federation, while the Victorians and South Australians 
as reasonably strive to obtain the honour and advantage for 
Melbourne or Adelaide. But inasmuch as the representa- 
tives of Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia 
would have to travel considerable distances in order to 
attend Parliament, it is quite conceivable that they would 
give a block vote for either Adelaide or Melbourne, as the 
more convenient position. No one would be surprised if 
they should do so; it would be the most natural thing in 
the world. But, then, what they could do in the matter of 
a federal capital they could as easily do in any other—say, 
for instance, in matters of expenditure and taxation. 


The temptation to adopt conventional ideas in forming a : 
federal constitution is no doubt difficult to resist. They | 


have the prestige of authority, and are presumed to embody 
the wisdom of ages. Constitutions are mostly made by 
lawyers, and lawyers are mostly led by precedents. But 
where the surrounding circumstances are peculiar and novel 
as they are in Australia, there is an obvious danger in 


taking it for granted that theories and principles which | 
have worked tolerably well in other parts of the world 
would work just as well there. It is not so easy to trans- | 
plant and acclimatise such products as it may seem to be. f 
They are usually things of slow growth, and natives of the 


soil in which they spring. 
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- THE FUTURE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 
OF THE WEST INDIES. 


By H. Otto Tuomas. 


Tuat the fate of the British West Indies has come to be 
dependent upon the price of one species of industry is 
significant of the economic spirit of the age. Patriotism 
unhappily is giving place to commercialism, and the past 
history of our oldest colonies apparently excites little in- 
terest. Even the ties of blood-relationship, and our common 
allegiance to the Throne, fail to make us for the most part 
other than indifferent to the future condition of our West 
India colonies. Yet their future prospects lie more or less 
in the hands of the “indifferent” people of Great Britain 
rather than in the hands of the present, or any future, 
Government. 

The Report of the West India Royal Commission clearly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, demonstrates this, which [ 


(2) The British West Indies are practically entirely 
dependent upon the cultivation of the sugar-cane. The 
total exports of produce and manufactures for the year 


| 1896 amounted to 46,106,000, or excluding Jamaica (whose 


returns were not complete) and gold from British Guiana, 


| £3,945,000. Of this latter amount the exports of the 


products of the sugar-cane equal £ 2,951,000, or 75 per cent. 
(4) Owing to the great fall in prices during the past 
fifteen years—due to a cause which will be presently referred 


_ to—the cultivation of the cane is, except in special circum- 
stances, no longer profitable. Indeed, it has ceased to be 


so for some years, and as a consequence many of the islands 
are virtually in a state of bankruptcy and the industry is 
threatened with total extinction. 
(c) Should this extinction be brought about “ the con- 
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sequences are likely to be of a very serious character.” 
There will be a “great want of employment”; the public 
revenue will fall off; the Governments of some of Her 
Majesty’s possessions will be unable to meet absolutely 
necessary public expenditure ; education will suffer; and 
the standard of living “ be reduced to a lamentable extent 
in every colony which is largely dependent on sugar.” 
Further, it is declared that ‘‘ there is every reason to believe 
that a very serious condition of things is vapzdly approach- 
ing,” and that “the crisis will be reached in a very few 
years.” The recent meetings in Jamaica, at which union 
with the United States has been suggested as a solution of 
the present difficulty, is a clear indication that the crisis is 
at hand. 

How, then, may the crisis be averted? The Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that ‘‘the restoration of the sugar 
industry to a condition in which it can be profitably carried 
on” is the only remedy that will completely avert the 
dangers which zow threaten Her Majesty’s West India 
possessions. How to bring about this restoration raises 
the question “ What has caused the fall in prices which is 
primarily responsible for the present condition of things ?” 
The answer is of course the very great increase in the 
production of beet-root sugar, artificially cheapened to some 
extent by means of bounties it is true ; but cheapened to a 
far greater extent by economy in production. 

I do not purpose entering upon the thorny path which 
leads to the discussion of bounties ; their evil effects, and 


how to abolish them. All agree that they ave evil in their j 


effects, unsound from the economic point of view, and that 
they should be abolished. What seems to be evident, how- 
ever, is that, whether the bounties be abolished or not will 
make very little difference to the prospects of the cultivation 
of, the cane in the British West Indies. The want of 
economy in the production of cane sugar, coupled with the 
desire for too large a profit in the past, is in my opinion 


the main cause of beet-root sugar taking its place in the f 
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British markets, so bringing about the present disastrous 
state of affairs, and this is the real evil to be remedied. 

‘In Germany and other Continental countries the cultiva- 
tion of beet and the manufacture of sugar are now being 
carried on with the greatest care, and with the assistance of 
the most improved machinery and the best chemical skill.” 
These remarks will not apply equally to the cultivation of 
cane and the manufacture of sugar in the British West 
Indies. But until they do there is no real hope for the 
industry. 

It may be found impossible to produce cane sugar quite 
as cheaply as from beet-root, but it seems quite possible to 
make the cost of production in each case very nearly cor- 
respond. The difference in freightage is at present con- 
siderable, but may be reduced. Greater economy, however, 
in production is certainly possible. If we assume—which 
seems probable—that beet-root sugar will always be pro- 
duced at a slightly lower cost than from the cane, we have 
to inquire “‘ What hope have we that the demand for cane in 
the markets of the world will still continue ?” This demand 
must be fostered—in Great Britain almost re-created—and 
this is why I suggest that the future of our “‘sugar-growing 
West India Colonies” lies largely in the hands of the people 
rather than the Government of this country. 

An increasing number of medical and other authorities 
maintain that cane is superior to beet-root for the following 
reasons : 

(2) It is more wholesome. Medical authorities attribute 
the increase of diabetes and other complaints to the use of 
beet-root sugar. 

(4) Its sweetening properties are greater. 

(c) Therefore it is more economical in use. 

(dz) For chemical purposes generally it is preferred. 

If these facts can be “driven home” to the people, our 
merchants will be required to supply pure cane sugar instead 
of beet-root to their customers, and a regular demand will 
thereby be created, which will continue to exist, notwith- 
Za 
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standing any slight difference in cost. As a matter of fact, 
although the poorer classes are entirely influenced by the 
question of cost, the middle and upper classes are—as a 
whole—so far indifferent to it, and also to the matter of 
quality, that they generally pay* as much for beet-root as 
would purchase pure cane if they insisted upon receiving it. 
In this connection, however, there is a minor difficulty. 
Except in the case of pure cane ‘‘ Demerara crystals,” which 
are readily distinguishable from “ yellow crystals” (coloured 
beet-root sugar), it is impossible for anyone but the expert 
to distinguish, at sight, between beet-root and pure cane. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of grants being only of a 
temporary character does not in my opinion touch the main 
question of the future of the islands, the solution of which 
lies in the means and cost of production and increased 
facilities and cheapness in transit. 


* Pure cane “ Demerara crystals” can be profitably sold at 13d. per Ib., 
pure cane lump at 2d. per lb., and other kinds equally cheap. 
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THE HOLY WRITINGS OF THE SIKHS. 


By M. MacautirFE, B.c.s. (RET.). 


III.* 


Tue Gurus Har Gobind, Har Rai, Har Kishan, the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth gurus respectively, have left no hymns or memoirs of their doctrines. 
Tegh Bahadur, the ninth guru, has left slokhs and hymns principally 
devoted to the transitory character of life, the hollowness of human friend- 
ship, and the supreme efficacy of the repetition of God’s name as a means 
of eternal deliverance. The following is an example: 

My beloved friends, know this in your hearts : 

The whole world is entangled in its own pleasures ; nobody is anyone else’s friend. 

In prosperity many persons come to visit one, and sit round him on every side ; 

But when adversity befalleth him, all abandon him and nobody cometh near him. 

The wife of one’s home, who hath been dearly loved and hath ever been with her 
husband, 

When his soul leaveth his body, fleeth away crying out ‘‘ Ghost ! Ghost !’’ 

This is the way of the world even with those whom we love. 

At the last moment, O Nanak, none but God is of any avail. 

Under the early gurus, the Sikh religion was a system of quietism. 
Baba Nanak and some of his successors lived, as far as the duties of their 
position allowed them, in philosophic and spiritual tranquillity. Guru Har 
Gobind was the first who gave a martial direction to the religion. He 
carried arms, gave his attention to the chase, and employed numerous 
secular retainers. It is, however, in the person of Guru Gobind Singh 
that the Sikh religion acquired its highest martial character—a character 
which is still impressed on it, and which has rendered the Sikhs some of 
the finest soldiers of the East. Under him the use of the undoubtedly 
pernicious drug tobacco ceased among his followers. He taught them to 
carry steel always about their persons. They were to wear long hair, 
probably to protect them from the swords of their enemies. Inwound in 
it they were always to carry steel. They were to wear bracelets of steel, a 
sword and dagger, and the epithet all-steel was applied to the Omnipotent. 
All this was the result of the uncompromising antagonism of the Muham- 
madans to Guru Gobind Singh’s spiritual and temporal authority. His 
metrical compositions are saturated with the highly militant doctrines which 
the prophet of Makka preached to his followers, and which are found in 
no sparing quantity in his Kuran and traditional sayings. 

Guru Gobind Singh prescribed a form of baptism called Pahul for his 
followers. The following verses are chanted on this occasion : 

I have wandered and in their own homes seen crowds of Saraogis, Sudhs, Sidhs, Jogis, 
and Jatis. 

Heroes, demons, pure and impure, crowds of saints of various sects, 

I have seen the religions of all countries, but none appeared to be that of the Lord of 
life. 





* For first and second parts, see page 371, April, 1898, and page 98, July, 1898. 
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Without a particle of the love and favour of God, they are only worth a ratti.* 

Emperors before whom strong armed kings used to lowly bow their heads in countless 
numbers, 

Who possessed proud elephants with golden trappings, incomparable, tall, painted with 
bright colours ; 

Millions of horses which bounded like deer and surpassed the pace of the wind— 

What mattered it how great thosé emperors were, they at last departed bare-footed. 

Though they roamed, conquered all countries, and beat their various drums im ¢oken of 
sovereignty. 

Though many beautiful elephants trumpeted loud, and thousands of horses of royal 
breed neighed for them— 

Who can number such kings in the past, the future, and the present? They cannot be 
counted— 

Yet without repeating God’s name they finally went to their last home. 

Men bathe at places of pilgrimage, exercise mercy, curb their passions, give gifts, 
practise abstinence, and perform various special ceremonies ; 

The Veds, the Puranas, the Kuran, and the books of the Musalmans, the earth and 
heaven, all have I seen. 

Thousands of fasters, Jatis who practised continence, all have I carefully observed. 

Yet without repeating the name of the one God and loving Him, even kings are of 
no account, 

Trained soldiers, powerful, irresistible, well accoutred with coats of mail, crush their 
enemies ; 

Filled with high martial spirit, they would put mountains to flight without being shaken 
themselves ; 

They shatter their enemies, destroy rebels, crush the pride of furious elephants ; 

Yet without the favour of God they depart at last and leave the world. 

Countless heroes very valiant, who without hesitation face the edge of the sword, 

Subdue countries, crush rebels, and the pride of furious elephants ; 

For whom it were easy to break powerful forts, and even without fighting conquer in 
every direction ;— 

But the Lord is the Commander of them all; the suppliants are several, while there is 
but one Giver. 

Even the demons, gods, serpents, and ghosts who repeat God’s name in the past, 
future, and present, . 

All the creatures which in sea and land every moment set up God in their hearts, 

Shall find their good deeds and glory increase ; they shall hear the voices of congratula- 
tion, and the multitude of their sins shall depart. 

The congregations of saints wander happy in the world, and all their enemies on 
beholding them are cowed. 

Heroes, Indras, Kings of the Indras, rulers who reign in the three worlds, 

Who perform millions of ablutions, give gifts of elephants and other things, and marry 
brides at various splendid swayambaras ; 

They with Brahma, Shiv, Vishnu, and Indra, shall at last be entangled and fall into 
Jam’s net. 

But those who touch the feet of the Lord shall not again assume a body. 

What availeth it to sit closing both one’s eyes and meditating like a crane ? 

This world is lost, the next world is also lost for those who go about bathing in the 
seven seas, 

And who pass their lives dwelling in the midst of sin. 

I speak verily, hear me all ye people, those who love God have obtained Him. 

Some worshipping stones put them on their heads; some suspend lingams from their 
necks ; 

Some see God in the East ; some bow their heads to the West. 

Some fools worship idols ; others busy themselves with worshipping the dead. 

The whole world is entangled with false ceremonies, and hath not found God’s secret. 





* The inedible fruit of a species of Zizyphus, used as a grain weight. 
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The following is a satire on various penances and austerities practised 
by Hindu sects in India : 


Swine eat filth; elephants and donkeys bespatter themselves with dust ; jackals live 
at places of cremation ; 

Owls live in mausoleums ; the deer wander lonely in the forest ; trees ever die in 
silence. 

The eunuch should have the same credit as the man who restraineth his seed ; 
monkeys ever wander bare-footed. 

How shall the wretch who is subject toa woman and devoted to lust and wrath be 
saved without the knowledge of the one God ? 

It is known that demons live in the forest, all children on earth drink milk, and 
serpents live on air. 

Those who eat grass and renounce the desire of wealth are considered as calves and 
oxen, 

Those who fly in the heavens obtain the praise of a bird; cranes, cats, and wolves 
engage in meditation. 

All the great possessors of divine knowledge knew this, but disclosed it not ; such 
hypocrisy should not be allowed to enter your hearts even by mistake. 

Those who live in the earth should be called the offspring of worms; those who fly 
in the heavens shouid be called birds. 


The following is a homily on the equality of men, and of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan forms of worship : 


Some men are Hindus and some Musalmans. 

Among the latter are Rawazis, Imams, and Sufis ; know that all men are of the same 
caste, 

The Creator and the Beneficent are the same’; the Provider and the Merciful are the 
same ; there is no difference ; let no one suppose so even by mistake. 

Worship the one God, He is the one Divine Guru for all ; know that His form is one, 
and that He is the one light diffused in all. 

The Temple and the Mosque are the same, the Hindu worship and the Musalman 
prayer are the same; all men are the same; it is through error they appear different. 

Deities, Demons, Yachas, Heavenly Singers, Musalmans, and Hindus adopt the dress 
of their different countries. 

All men have the same eyes, the same ears, the same body, the same build, a mixture 
of dirt, air, fire, and water. 

Allah and Alekh are the same, the Puranas and the Kuran are the same; they are all 
alike, it is the one God who created all. 


The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in which souls 
have emanated from God, and are again united with Him: 


As from one fire millions of sparks arise ; though rising separately, they unite again in 
the fire. 

As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and are again blended 
with the dust. 

As in one stream millions of waves are produced ; the waves being made of water all 
become water ; 

So from God’s form sentient and non-sentient things are manifested ; and springing 
from Him shall all be united in Him again. 


The following is Guru Gobind Singh’s address to his weapons, which to 
him were the visible and tangible symbols of Divinity : 

I bow with love and devotion to the Holy Sword ! 

Assist me, that I may complete this work. 


The Sword is the subduer of countries, the destroyer of the armies of the wicked; in 
the battle field it greatly adorneth the brave. 
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Its arm is infrangible, its brightness is refulgent, its radiance and splendour dazzle like 


the sun. 


It bestoweth happiness on the good, it terrifieth the evil, it disperseth sinners : I seek 
its protection. 

Hail, hail to thee, Creator of the world, Saviour of Creation, my Cherisher, hail to 
thee, O Sword. 

I bow to Him who holdeth the arrow in His hand ; I bow to the Fearless One. 

I bow to the God of gods, who is in the present and the future. 


Guru Gobind Singh speaks as follows regarding himself : 


I shall now tell my own history— 
How God brought me into the world as I was performing penance. 
On the Mountain of Hem Kant, 
Where the seven peaks are conspicuous— 
The place is called the Seven Horns— 
Where King Pand practised jog, 
There I performed great austerities, 
And worshiped Mahakal and Kalka. 
I performed such penance 
That I became blended with God. 
My father and mother had also worshipped the Unseen One, 
And practised jog in many ways. 
The Supreme Guru was pleased 
With their devotion to Hzm, the Unseen One. 
When God gave me the order, 
I assumed birth in this Kaljug. 
I did not desire to come, 
As my attention was fixed on God’s feet: 
But God remonstrated with me in every way. 
He called me when I was performing austerities, 
And sent me into the world with the following order— 
‘*T have cherished thee as my son ; 
I have created thee to extend my religion. 
Go and spread my religion there, 
And restrain the world from senseless acts.” 
I stood up, clasped my hands, bowed my head, and replied : 
‘* Thy religion shall prevail in the world 
When Thou grantest assistance.” 
On this account God sent me. 
Then I took birth, and came into the world. 
As He spoke to me, so I speak ¢o men. 
I bear no enmity to any one. 
All who call me the supreme being 
Shall fall into the pit of hell. 
Recognise me as God’s servant only. 
Have no doubt whatever of this : 
I am the slave of the Supreme Being, 
And have come to behold the wonders of the world. 
I tell the world what God told me; 
I shall not remain silent through fear of man. 
What God told me I tell; 
I pay no regard to anyone. 
I am satisfied with no religious garb. 
I sow the seed of the invisible. 
I am not a worshipper of stones, 
Nor am I satisfied with any religious garb. 
I shall sing the name of the Infinite, 
And obtain the Supreme Being. 
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I shall not wear matted hair on my head, 
Nor shall I put on ear-rings. 

I shall pay no regard to anyone but God ; 
What God told me I shall do. 

I shall repeat the one Name, 

Which shall be of use everywhere. 

I will not repeat any other name, 

Nor establish any other God in my heart. 

I shall meditate on the name of the Endless One, 
And obtain the Supreme Light. 

I shall meditate on no one else, 

And repeat no other name. 

I am imbued, O Lord, with Thy name alone. 
No other honour shall intoxicate me. 

I shall meditate on the Supreme, 

And thus remove endless sins. 

I am enamoured of Thy form ; 

No other gift hath charms for me. 

I shall repeat Thy name alone, 

And avoid endless sorrow. 


The above specimens from the sacred writings of the Sikhs are merely 
intended to show the public to some extent what they contain. As already 
stated, the Sikh scriptures are very voluminous, and a full translation of 
them would fill many volumes. ' 

I have now to request the indulgence of the reader while I explain my 
motives and objects in rendering the sacred writings of the Sikhs into 
English, and how I was led to do so. Several years’ ago I attended the 
great Diwali fair at Amritsar, and it appeared to me to be worth describing 
in the Calcutta Review. In doing so, it became necessary for me to 
understand something of the Sikh religion. I accordingly read at the time 
several hymns of the Sikh Gurus. Having once begun them, I was tempted 
by the sublimity of their style and the high standard of ethics which they 
inculcated to continue. I accordingly devoted my spare time for several 
years to.their study, and I generally kept a gyani or professional interpreter 
of the Granth Sahib in my employ. At an early period of my studies I 
made the acquaintance of the only book which professes to be a translation 
of the Sikh sacred volume. I refer to the so-called translation by Dr. 
Trumpp, a German ex-missionary, who was employed at great expense by 
the India Office to translate the sacred book of the Sikhs into English. I 
found that his work, large as it is, only contained a translation of four out of 
the thirty-one rags which compose the Ad Granth. I soon further found that 
he, being a foreigner, was unable to write English correctly, that his trans- 
lation was generally unidiomatic, and in many cases unintelligible even to 
an Englishman.* Furthermore, he disregarded the traditional interpreta- 
tions of the Gyanis, or professional interpreters of the Granth Sahib, and 
prided himself on substituting for them his own generally inaccurate 
versions. But what is still worse, he, being filled with theological zeal, 
made occasional remarks on the Sikh doctrines and even on the Sikh gurus 
which would, I think, not have occurred to a less enthusiastic writer. 


* I have given some specimens of Dr. Trumpp’s translation in the foot-nutes to my 
article in the July number of this Review. 
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In an address presented by the Sikhs to the Governor-General on the 
16th of November, 1888, occurs the following passage :—“ The translation 
made by Dr. Trumpp, who was employed by the India Office for the 
purpose, is bristling with sentences altogether wide of the meaning, so 
much so that one regrets the useless labour and the large amount of money 
spent in vain.” 

In a letter addressed to myself by the Singh Sabha of Ferozepore on the 
3rd of May, 1893, it was stated :—“ The translation by Dr. Trumpp is not 
reliable, and we regret to see that Government’s spending many thousands 
on it produced no satisfactory result.” 

In the preface to an English translation of the Japji made in November, 
1893, by a learned descendant of the third Guru, he writes :—“ Dr. 
Trumpps version is painfully literal, obscure, and unintelligible. Rather 
than draw out the meaning of the text, he appears to mystify it as much as 
possible.” 

The total result appears to be that Dr. Trumpp’s translation is rather 
detrimental than advantageous to the religion of the Sikhs. The Khalsa 
Diwan knowing this, and also knowing that I had been studying the sacred 
books of the Sikhs for a long time, sent me, before my return to duty from 
my last furlough, two written requests to complete my translation of their 
sacred writings, and I was promised compensation for retirement from 
the public service and for the expenses attending my researches and the 
publication of my work. I accordingly resigned my post as Divisional 
Judge in the Panjab for the purpose, and for the last four years I have 
worked almost unremittingly at the task the Sikhs assigned me. 

I myself also thought that a translation of the sacred writings of the 
Sikhs was necessary in all interests. I had often been asked even by 
intelligent persons in Europe, America, Australia, and even India itself, 
what the Sikh religion was, and whether the Sikhs were Hindus, idolaters, 
or Muhammadans ; and I thought it was not good even for the Sikhs 
themselves that this ignorance regarding their religion should be allowed to 
continue. The British Government and all persons of discrimination set a 
high value on the Sikhs, but I thought that a knowledge throughout the 
world of the excellence of their religion would enhance even the present 
regard with which they are entertained, and that thus my translation would 
be at least of political advantage to them. In the second place, there is 
now a large number of Sikhs who understand the English language, but 
who have not time for the study of the compositions of their Gurus, and I 
thought it would be useful to them both from a spiritual and linguistic 
point of view to read a translation in the very simple English in which I 
have endeavoured to write it. In the third place, the old gyanis are dying 
out, and there are few to take their place, and, probably in another genera- 
tion or two, their sacred books will, owing to their enormous difficulty, be 
practically unintelligible even to otherwise educated Sikhs. Since I myself 
began my Sikh studies, several of the great gyanis whom I have known and 
who have assisted me have died, and I do not know who will take the place 
of the few who now remain. In the fourth place, the vernacular itself is 
rapidly altering and diverging more and more from the general language of 
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the Granth Sahib. Words which men still in the prime of life were accus- 
tomed to use in their boyhood have now become obsolete, and new 
vocables have taken their place. It appeared therefore to me that it would 
on every account be well for the Sikhs to avail themselves of the present 
opportunity, and endeavour to fix for all time the translation of the many 
exceedingly difficult passages scattered broadcast through their sacred 
writings. In the fifth place, when a translation is once made and approved 
of in English, it can be easily rendered into Panjabi or Hindustani. There 
is at present no trustworthy translation of the sacred books of the Sikhs in 
either of these languages. Consequently, the great mass of the Sikhs, to 
whom the Granth Sahib is almost totally unintelligible, are becoming quite 
ignorant of their originally pure religion, and rapidly reverting to super- 
stition sometimes of the grossest character. In the sixth place, in my 
translation and in the lives of the Gurus which I propose to write, I hope 
to refute several statements made by European writers disparaging to the 
Gurus.* In the seventh place, there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
one acquainted with the sacred writings of the Sikhs, that, were the Gurus 
and Bhagats or saints who composed them now alive, they would be pleased 
to see their compositions translated into a language like the English, spoken 
by a great and enterprising people throughout the continents and islands 
which extend far and wide over the earth. 
Guru Gobind Singh says : 


Jo Prabh jagat kaha so kah hon, 
Mrit log te mon na gahi hon, 
Kahyo Prabhu so bhakh hon ; 
Kisu na kan rakh hon.t 


These are some of the advantages which I have been anticipating for the 
Sikhs themselves from my translation, but of course there are other advan- 
tages of a more general character. My translation will practically intro- 
duce a new religion to the world which may derive advantage from the 
high ethical principles of the Sikh Gurus—those great men who must be 
admitted even by the most bigoted members of other religions to be true 
seekers after God. In the second place, my translation will be useful to 
the historian as throwing considerable light on the state of Indian society 
in the Middle Ages. Thirdly, the Granth Sahib, containing as it does 
words from all languages indigenous to or introduced into India up to the 
time of the tenth Guru—Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Turki, Marathi, and 
even Gujrati—is an unequalled mine of philology. I have been struck 
with the considerable number of words I have found in a Gurmukhi 
dress, from which common words in English and other European 
languages appear to have been derived. Fourthly, it is admitted that a 
knowledge of the religions of the people of India is a desideratum for the 
British officials who administer its affairs, and indirectly for the people who 


* Several of these disparaging statements are due to Captain Troyer’s inaccurate 
translation of the Dabistan-i-muzahib. Dr. Trumpp has reproduced a painfully incorrect 
and defamatory account of Guru Har Gobind. 

+ What God told me I tell the world. I shall not be silent before mortals. As God 
spoke, so I proclaim. I pay no regard to anyone besides, 
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are governed by them ; and it is no doubt with that object the India Office 
employed Dr. Trumpp to make a translation of the Ad. Granth. 

I am aware that in the opinion of several Sikhs a translation of the 
Granth Sahib is impossible. One Sikh nobleman in a very high position 
has stated to me that only the men who wrote the compositions contained 
therein could understand them. I do not think this view is correct. If 
the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats who preceded them did not intend their 
compositions to be understood, it would be unmeaning to have written or 
uttered them at all. Indeed there are several passages in the sacred writings 
of the Sikhs, which inculcate the teaching of truth to every one regardless 
of caste or creed. At the same time there is no doubt that, even speaking 
as guardedly as possible, the Granth Sahib is perhaps the most difficult 
book in the world. Apart from the numerous languages and dialects 
therein represented, it has no grammar, and until recently it has had no 
dictionary, and even now it has none that is of any very practical use.* 
The Granth Sahib abounds with verses which will bear various different 
interpretations, and no doubt it would be very comforting to the reader if 
the Gurus were alive to refer to for explanation, but I believe the general 
meaning of the sacred volume can be adequately rendered into English by 
great labour, study, and inquiry. 

Such I have endeavoured to bestow on it. For years I have studied in 
India with gyanis of reputation, and spared neither time, nor health, nor 
money. I have had as gyanis Sirdar Kahn Singh of Nabha—a young 
Sikh gentleman of great learning and promise—Bhais Nihal Singh and 
Sant Singh of Sialkot ; Bhais Dit Singh, Gurumukh Singh, Rajindar Singh 
(editor of the Khalsa Bahadur) and Nihal Singh of Lahore; Bhais Sardul 
Singh Gyani (son of Gyan Singh Gyani), Prem Singh, Fatah Singh, and 
Darbara Singh of Amritsar; Bhai Sant Singh of Kapurthala, Bhai Bhagwan 
Singh of Patiala, and Bhai Dasaundha Singh of Firozpur. 

I could have wished the translation into English was made by a Sikh, 
but—and it may be as well to put the matter clearly to prevent error and dis- 
appointment—there is not as yet, so far as I am aware, any Sikh sufficiently 
acquainted with English to make an idiomatic translation into it; and 
another translation such as Dr. Trumpp’s would only cast further ridicule 
on the Sikh religion. The work therefore, if done at all, must be done by 
an Englishman.+ In a few generations there will no doubt be Sikhs who 
can write literary English, but it is hardly likely that such will be well 
acquainted with the Granth Sahib, seeing that there are now hardly any 
Sikhs who have made an advanced study of English, and at the same time 
acquired a complete knowledge of their own sacred writings. 

To anticipate any objection to myself as a translator of the Sikh sacred 
writings I wrote as follows in February 1892 to the Panjab Government : 
** My own views on religious matters being absolutely unsectarian, I would 


* There is at present an opportunity open to a Sikh scholar to produce a thoroughly 
good dictionary of the Granth Sahib. The elaborate work of the late Pandit Tara Singh 
of Patiala might be taken as a basis. 

+ Under this term I include such eminent foreign scholars as the Honourable Professor 
Max Miiller and Dr. Leitner, who have permanently settled in England, and who can 
write English like Englishmen. 
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aim at producing a book acceptable to the Sikhs themselves. I hold no 
brief from any religious denomination, and would describe the Sikh religion 
as it is without the introduction of any opinions or comments of my own.” 
In furtherance of this promise made to the Government, I have been very 
careful to adopt the traditional translations given me by the best gyanis, 
and I have also whenever practicable engaged English-speaking Sikhs to 
read my translations, and invited them to offer me their comments and 
corrections. 

Whatever may be thought of my work, I do not think that any European 
will ever again undertake a translation of the sacred books of the Sikhs. 
The difficulties and expense attending the work are enormous. No official 
while in Government service could ever spare time to accomplish it ; and 
it is not every official who would care to spend many years in India after 
retirement for the purpose. Were the sacred writings of the Sikhs written 
in a homogeneous language with a systematic grammar and vocabulary, no 
doubt there would have been already several translations of them by the 
savants of Europe, but the sacred books of the Sikhs have not been and 
cannot be so translated. It is necessary for a translator to reside in India, 
and place himself at the feet of the best gyanis, who are totally unacquainted 
with the English language. Few of them indeed even speak Hindustani, 
but give their interpretations in long paraphrases in Panjabi dialects, and 
most of them have a decided objection to impart a knowledge of their 
sacred books to Europeans. This, however, is only a part of the diffi- 
culty, for, wherever I have gone, the gyanis have always given me different 
translations ; and one of my most trying functions as a translator has been 
to decide between rival and contradictory versions. -Had I known earlier 
the difficulties I should have to encounter, I should certainly never have 
undertaken a translation of this description. 

Last winter I lived at Amritsar in India, the headquarters of the Sikh 
religion ; and on giving the above explanation to the Sikhs, and expressing 
a wish to them that they should appoint a committee of priests thoroughly 
conversant with their Scriptures to examine my translation, and judge of 
its correctness and conformity to the tenets of the Sikh religion, I was 
invited by the custodians of the Darbar Sahib or Golden Temple, the 
famous Sikh fane at Amritsar, to address from the Takht Akal Bungah, 
or Sikh Holy of Holies, a large anniversary meeting on the subject of 
my translation. I may state that I am the only European who has, ever 
been similarly honored. After my address it was proposed by Colonel 
Jawala Singh, superintendent of the Golden Temple, and seconded by 
Bhai Basant Singh, editor of the Khalsa Gazette, Lahore, that a committee 
of learned Sikhs be appointed to examine and revise my translation, and 
that the Sikh chiefs be invited to co-operate. This proposal was carried 
unanimously. Bhai Basant Singh, as representing the rising Sikh literati, 
made a powerful speech on my behalf, which would look too much like 
self-praise for me to reproduce. 

The committee for the examination of my translation was formed and 
after the examination Bhai Sardul Singh (son of Gyan Singh Gyani) the 
great priest of the Golden Temple, Bhai Sant Singh, a very learned Sikh 
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priest of Kapurthalla and Bhai Prem Singh of Amritsar gave me the 
following certificate under their signature : 

“We, through the agency of learned Sikhs acquainted with English have 
carefully perused the translation of the hymns of the Granth Sahib by 
Mr. Macauliffe. The perusal cost us a month and a half of continuous 
labour. Wherever any of us found what seemed to be an error we all met, 
discussed the passage, and either corrected it or allowed Mr. Macauliffe’s 
translation to stand. Wherefore we now state that Mr. Macauliffe’s trans- 
lation has been fully revised by us, and is thoroughly correct. The greatest 
care has been taken in making the translation conformable to the religious 
tenets of the Sikhs. The translation is quite literal and done according 
to all grammatical and rhetorical rules. 

“We now request the Rajahs, Maharajahs, Sirdars, the learned and 
accomplished of the Sikh faith to specially read or listen to this translation, 
if only for once. They will thus become acquainted with Mr, Macauliffe’s 
labours, and reap the advantage of the true instruction of their gurus. 
They should also render all necessary aid to the translator because he has 
resigned a high post under Government and has spent untold wealth on 
this undertaking.” 

While the committee was sitting, the sacred volume of the Sikhs was 
read three times continuously night and day by relays of Sikh priests for 
the success of my work ; and a special religious service, according to the 
rites of the Sikh faith, was held for me personally at the conclusion of the 
third reading. This too has never before been done for any European. 
I think I may say that all the Sikhs who are capable of reading my 
translation, have shown the utmost enthusiasm regarding it. I hold 
numerous letters from Sikhs of all classes blessing me and thanking me 
for my labours in bringing their religion to general notice, and in 
explaining its obscurities to themselves in what I hope is intelligible 
language. 

It apparently only now remains for the Indian Government to signify 
its approval of my labours—and I am in hope that such approval will be 
eventually accorded—in order that the Sikhs may be induced to adhere to 
their promises to me, and that my work may be published. Such is the 
power of the Indian Government that without its sanction or recom- 
mendation even independent chiefs with plenary powers of administration 
feel it unsafe to undertake anything however praiseworthy in itself; and 
of this I hold tangible proof in my possession. 

All elaborate translations of this description have been made by combina- 
tion and concerted action. The Old Testament is believed to have been 


translated from Hebrew into Greek by seventy scholars. The New Testa. 


ment was translated into English in the time of James I. by a committee 
of English divines. That translation was revised some years since in a 
similar way. A committee of missionaries sat for a protracted period in 
India not long since to revise the Urdu translation of the Bible ; and even 
translations which are not exactly of a religious character have been largely 
subsidised by the Government and the native nobility. In a review of the 
late Babu Protab Chandra Roy’s translation of the Mahabharat, it was 
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stated in the Civil and Military Gazette: “ Mrs. Roy acknowledges in 
her postscript that the contributions received by her husband from the 
Secretary of the State, the Government of India, and the various Local 
Governments, amounted in all to the good round sum of Rs. 45,000. 
Mrs. Roy acknowledges that her husband received liberal subsidies from 
almost all the Indian Princes and noblemen ; and we may reasonably con- 
clude that their munificence was in no small degree stimulated by official 
influence.” 

Dr. Griffiths, who translated the great Sanskrit Epic, the Ramayana, 
into English verse during the incumbency of Sir William Muir, Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces of India, thus writes in the 
conclusion of his preface: “I beg to offer my sincere thanks to the Govern- 
ments of Bengal, the Panjab, Bombay, Mysore, the Central Provinces, and 
Oudh, for the liberal aid which, at the recommendation of the several 
Directors of Public Instruction, they have given to my undertaking ; and 
more especially am I bound to render my best thanks to the very dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar at the head of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces.” Several parallel cases might be cited. 
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MR. R. C. DUTT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
MAHA-BHARATA. 


“THE ILIAD OF ANCIENT INDIA.” 


It is with great pleasure that we find ourselves already able to announce 
the early publication, as one of the “Temple Classics,” of Mr. Dutt’s 
translation of the Maha-Bharata. The work, which is intended to interest 
not only Oriental scholars, but every cultivated Englishman, will be well 
printed, illustrated, elegant, and cheap. In his lucid and exhaustive 
preface, our author points out the almost insuperable difficulties in the way 
of placing the Iliad of ancient India before the British public. Not only 
is the subject-matter of India’s epics similar to that of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, but there is the same kind of controversy as to their date and 
authorship. 

None can say with certainty when the immigration of the Aryas into 
India took place ; it may have been 3,000 or even 4,000 years before our 
era, and was most likely along the course of the river Kabul. At all events, 
we can distinguish three periods of Aryan settlement and culture in 
Hindiistén, corresponding to the three great divisions of the peninsula, 
namely, the valley of the Indus, the plain of the Ganges, and the Dekhan. 
In literature these periods are respectively represented by the hymns of 
the Véda and the two colossal epics. Though, as Prof. Deussen truly says, 
there is no clear historic consciousness of this progress, we are nevertheless 
justified in assuming that, of the two great national epics, the Maha-Bharata 
is a reminiscence of the peregrinations and struggles of the Aryans amongst 
themselves consequent on the acquisition of the valley of the Ganges, 
whilst the Ramayanam is a symbolic individualization of Brahmanic culture 
pressing forward through the Dekhan to the South and even to Ceylon. 

“The great war which is the subject of the Epic,” says our author, “ is 
believed to have been fought in the thirteenth or fourteenth century before 
Christ. For generations and centuries after the war, its main episodes 
must have been sung by bards and minstrels in the Courts of Northern 
India. The war thus became the centre of a cycle of legends, songs, and 
poems in ancient India, even as Charlemagne and Arthur became the 
centres of legends in medizval Europe. And then probably under the 
direction of some enlightened King, the vast mass of legends and poetry, 
accumulated during centuries, were cast in a narrative form, and formed 
the epic of the Great Bharata nation, and therefore called the Maha- 
Bharata. 

**We should have been thankful if this Epic, as it was originally put 
together some centuries before the Christian era, had been preserved to us. 
But this was not to be. The Epic became so popular that it went on 
growing with the growth of centuries. Every generation of poets had 
something to add ; every distant nation in Northern India was anxious to 
interpolate some account of its deeds in the old record of the international 
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wat ; every preacher of a new creed desired to have in the old Epic some 
sanction for the truths he inculcated. . .. The modern reader will now 
understand the reason why this great Epic, the greatest work of imagination 
that Asia has produced, has never yet been placed before the European 
reader in a readable form. A poem of 90,000 couplets, about seven times 
the size of the Iliad and the Odyssey put together, is more than the average 
reader can stand ; and the heterogeneous nature of its contents does not 
add to the interest of the work. If the religious works of Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, the philosophy of Hobbes and Locke, the Commentaries 
of Blackstone and the ballads of Percy, together with the tractarian writings 
of Newman, Keble, and Pusey, were all thrown into blank verse and 
incorporated with the Paradise Lost, the reader would scarcely be much to 
blame if he failed to appreciate that delectable compound. A complete 
translation of the Maha-Bharata therefore into English verse is neither 
possible nor desirable.” 

Under the circumstances what was Mr. Dutt to do? Upon mature 
reflection it seemed to him, that the main incidents of the epic would bear 
a full and unabridged translation into English verse, and that these transla- 
tions, “linked together by short connecting notes, would virtually present 
the entire story of the epic to the modern reader, in a form and within 
limits which might be acceptable.” 

In dealing with this immense mass of oral tradition, we cannot but think 
that the learned translator has done wisely, for in this way we hear the 
voice not of the translator, but of the poet himself. It is, in fact, a metrical 
translation of nearly all the important passages of the Iliad of the East. 
The real difficulty is to preserve in English the musical movement of the 
sonorous Sanskrit. Perhaps the best representative of the original s/éka 
is the fifteen-syllable trochaic metre of Locksley Hall. At all events, this 
is the metre which our author has chosen, and the result, on the whole, is 
most satisfactory. As characteristic alike of matter and style, we may cite 
the following speeches and replies : 


BOOK VII.—UDYOGA. 
(The Preparation.) 


The term of banishment having expired, Yudhisthir demanded that the kingdom of 
Indra-prastha should be restored to him. The old Dhrita-rashtra and his queen and the 
aged and virtuous councillors advised the restoration, but the jealous Duryodhan hated 
his cousins with a genuine hatred, and would not consent. All negotiations were there- 
fore futile, and preparations were made on both sides for the most sanguinary and dis- 
astrous battle that had ever been witnessed in Northern India. 

The portions translated in this book are from Sections I., II., III., XCIV., CXXIV., 
and CXXVI. of Book V. of the original text. 


I, KRISHNA’S SPEECH. 

Mirth and song and nuptial music waked the echoes of the night, 

Youthful bosoms throbbed with pleasure, love-lit glances sparkled bright : 

But when young and white-robed UsHas oped the golden gates of day, 

To Virata’s Council Chamber chieftains thoughtful held their way. 

Stones inlaid in arch and pillar glinted in the glittering dawn, 

Gay festoons and graceful garlands o’er the golden cushions shone ! 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. ; AA 
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Matsya’s King, Panchala’s monarch, foremost seats of honour claim, 
Krishna too and Valadeva, Dwarka’s chiefs of righteous fame. 

By them sat the bold Satyaki hailing from the Western shore, 

And the god-like sons of Pandu,—days of dark concealment o’er ! 
Youthful princes in their splendour graced Virata’s royal hall, 

Valiant sons of valiant fathers, brave in war and fair and tall ! 

In their gem-bespangled garments came the warriors proud and high, 
Till the Council Chamber glittered like the star-bespangled sky. 

Kind the greetings ! sweet the converse! soft the winged moments fly, 
Till intent on graver questions all on Krishna turn their eye. 

Krishna with his inner vision then the state of things surveyed, 

And his thoughts before the monarchs thus in weighty accents laid : 

‘* Known to all, ye mighty monarchs! May your glory ever last ! 

True to plighted word Yudhishthir hath his weary exile passed. 

** Twelve long years in pathless jungle with his wife and brothers strayed, 
And a year in menial service in Virata’s palace stayed. 

“ He hath kept his plighted promise through the years of woe and shame, 
And he begs, assembled monarchs! ye shall now his duty name ! 

‘** For he swerveth not from duty kingdom of the sky to win, 

Prizeth hamlet more than empire, so his course be free from sin ! 

** Loss of realm and wealth and glory higher virtues in him prove 
Thoughts of peace and not of anger, still the good Yudhishthir move ! 

‘* Mark again the sleepless anger and the unrelenting hate, 

Harboured by the proud Duryodhan driven by his luckless fate ! 

‘From a child, by fire or poison impious, guile and trick of dice, 

He hath compassed dark destruction, by deceit and low device ! 

** Ponder well, ye gracious monarchs! with a just and righteous mind, 
Help Yudhishthir with your counsel, with your grace and blessings kind. 
‘** Should the noble son of Pandu seek his right by open war, 

Seek the aid of righteous monarchs and of chieftains near and far ? 

‘¢ Should he smite his ancient foemen skilled in all deceitful art, 
Unforgiving is their vengeance, unrelenting is their heart? 

‘* Should he rather send a message to the proud unbending foe, 

And Duryodhan’s haughty purpose seek by messenger to know ? 
‘Should he send a noble envoy, trained in virtue, true and wise, 

And his greetings to Duryodhan in a meek and friendly guise ? 

‘* Ask him to restore the kingdom on the sacred Jumna’s shore ? 

Each may rule in peace his empire as in happy days of yore !” 

Krishna spake these words of wisdom pregnant with his peaceful thought, 
For in peace and not by bloodshed, good Yudhishthir’s right he sought. 


II. VALADEVA’s SPEECH. 
Krishna’s older Valadeva, stalwart chief who bore the plough, 
Rose and spake, the blood of Vrishnis mantled o’er his lofty brow : 
‘Ye have listened, righteous monarchs ! to my brother’s thoughtful word ! 
Love he bears to good Yudhishthir and to proud Hastina’s lord ! 
“ For his realm by dark blue Jumna good Yudhishthir held of yore, 
Brave Duryodhan ruled his kingdom on fair Ganga’s sacred shore ! 
** And once more in love and friendship either prince may rule his share, 
For the lands are broad and fertile, and each realm is rich and fair. 


‘* Speed the envoy to Hastina with our love and greetings kind, 
Let him speak Yudhishthir’s wishes, know the prince Duryodhan’s mind. 
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** Make obeisance unto Bhisma and to Drona true and bold, 

Unto Kripa, archer Karna, unto chieftains young and old. 

‘© Tothe sons of Dhrita-rashtra, rulers of the Kuru land, 

Righteous in their kingly duties, stout of heart and strong of hand, 
‘To these princes and to burghers gathered in the council hall, 
Let him speak Yudhishthir’s wishes, plead his righteous cause to all, 
‘* Speak he not in futile anger, for Duryodhan holds the power 
And Yudhishthir’s wrath were folly, in this sad and luckless hour ! 
“ By his dearest friends dissuaded, but by rage or madness driven, 
Played and lost his realm Yudhishthir—may his folly be forgiven ! 
“‘ Indra-prastha’s spacious empire now Duryodhan thinks his own, 
By his tears and soft entreaty let Yudhishthir seek the throne. 

“ Open war I do not counsel, humbly seek Duryodan’s grace, 

War will not restore the empire, nor the gambler’s loss replace !” 
Thus with cold and cruel candour, stalwart Valadeva cried, 
Wrathful rose the brave Satyaki, fiercely thus to him replied. 


III. SATYAKI’s SPEECH, 
“‘ Shame unto the halting chieftain who thus pleads Duryodhan’s part, 
Timid counsel, Valadeva speaks a woman’s timid heart ! 
‘** From a warlike stock ariseth, weakling chief who bends the knee, 
As a withered branch and fruitless springeth from a fruitful tree ! 
‘* From a heart so faint and craven, faint and craven words must flow, 
Monarchs in their pride and glory list not to such counsel low ! 
** How could’st thou, O Vrishni chieftain ! midst these monarchs known to fame, 
On Yudhishthir pious-hearted cast this undeservéd blame ? 
** Challenged by his wily foemen, and by dark misfortune crost, 
Trusting to their faith Yudhishthir played a righteous game and lost. 
‘* Challenge from a crowned monarch can a crownéd king decline? 
Can a Kshatra warrior fathom fraud in sons of royal line ? 
‘* Nathless he surrendered empire true to faith and plighted word, 
Lived for years in pathless forests, Indra-prastha’s mighty lord ! 
“* Past his years of weary exile, now demands his realm of old, 
Claims it, not as humble suppliant, but as king and warrior bold ! 
‘* Past his year of dark concealment, bold Yudhisthir claims his own, 
Proud Duryodhan now must render Indra-prastha’s jewelled throne ! 
‘¢ Bhishma counsels, Drona urges, Kripa pleads his cause in vain, 
Vields not false and fierce Duryodhan sinful conquest, fraudful gain ! 
‘** Open war I therefore counsel, ruthless and relentless war, 
Grace we seek not when we meet them speeding in our battle car ! 
‘* And our weapons, not entreaties, shall our foemen force to yield, 
Yield Yudhishthir’s rightful kingdom or they perish on the field. 
“Proud Duryodhan and his forces fall beneath our battles’ shock, 
As beneath the bolt of thunder falls the crushed and riven rock ! 
‘* Who shall meet the helméd Arjun in the gory field of war, 
Krishna with his fiery discus mounted on his battle car ? 
‘* Who shall face the twin-born brothers by the mighty Bhima led, 
And the vengeful chief Satyaki with his bow and arrows dread ? 
** Ancient Drupad wields his weapon peerless in the fields of fight, 
And his son brave Dhrista-dyumna owns a strange, unconquered might. 
‘* Abhimanyu, son of Arjun, whom the fair Subhadra bore, 
And whose happy nuptials brought us from far Dwarka’s sea-girt shore. 
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“© Men on earth nor bright immortals can the youthful hero face, 
When with more than Arjun’s prowess leads the prince the battle’s race ! 


** Dhrita-rashtra’s sons we conquer,and Gandhara’s wily son, 
Vanquish Karna though world-honoured for his deeds of valour done. 
‘* Win the fierce-contested battle, and redeem Yudhishthir’s own, 
Place the exile pious-hearted on his father’s ancient throne ! 


** And no sin Satyaki reckons slaughter cf the mortal foe, 
But to beg a grace of foemen were a mortal sin and woe ! 


‘* Speed we then unto our duty, let our impious foemen yield, 
Or the fiery son of Sini meets them in the battle-field !” 


IV. DRUPAD’s SPEECH. 
Fair Panchala’s ancient monarch rose his secret thoughts to tell, 
From his lips the words of wisdom with a graceful accent fell : 
“ Much I fear thou speakest truly,—hard is Kuru’s stubborn race, 
Vain the hope the effort futile to beseech Duryodhan’s grace ! 
** Dhrita-rashtra pleadeth vainly, feeble is his fitful star, 
Ancient Bhishma, righteous Drona, may not stop this fatal war ! 
“ Archer Karna thirsts for battle, moved by jealousy and pride, 
Deep Sakuni, false and wily, still supports Duryodhan’s side ! 


“Vain is Valadeva’s counsel, vainly shall our envoy plead, 

Half his empire proud Duryodhan yields not in his boundless greed ; 
“Tn his pride he deems our mildness faint and feeble-hearted fear, 
And our suit will fan his glory and his arrogance will cheer ! 

* Therefore let our many heralds travel near and travel far, 

Seek alliance of all monarchs in the great impending war. 


‘* Unto great and noble chieftains, unto nations east and west, 

North and south to warlike races speed our message and request. 

‘* Meanwhile peace and offered friendship we before Duryodhan place, 
And my priest will seek Hastina, strive to win Duryodhan’s grace. 


‘< Tf he renders Indra-prastha, peace will crown the happy land, 
Or our troops will shake the empire, from the east to western strand !” 


Vainly were Panchala’s Brahmans sent with messages of peace, 

Vainly urged Hastina’s elders that the fatal strife should cease. 

Proud Duryodhan to his kinsmen would not yield their kingdom’s share, 
Pandu’s sons would not surrender for they had the will to dare ! 


Fatal war and dire destruction do the mighty gods ordain, 
Till the kings and arméd nations strewed the wide and reeking plain ! 


Krishna in his righteous effort sought for wisdom from above, 
Strove to stop the war of nations, and to end the feud in love. 


And to far Hastina’s palace Krishna went to sue for peace, 


Raised his voice against the slaughter, begged that strife and feud should cease. 


V. KRISHNA’s SPEECH AT HASTINA. 
Silent sat the listening chieftains in Hastina’s council hall, 
With the voice of rolling thunder Krishna spake unto them all: 
‘* Listen mighty Dhrita-rashtra, Kuru’s great and ancient king, 
Seek not war and death of kinsmen ! word of peace and love I bring! 
*¢ Midst the wide earth’s many nations Bharats in their worth excel, 
Love and kindness, spotless virtue in the Kuru-elders dwell, 


‘* Father of that noble nation ! now retired from life’s turmoil. 
Ill beseems that sin or untruth should thy ancient bosom soil ! 
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‘* For thy sons, through greed and passion, seek to do their kinsmen wrong, 
And withhold the throne and kingdom which by right to them belong. 

‘* And a danger thus ariseth like the comet’s baleful fire, 

Slaughtered kinsmen, bleeding nations, soon shall feed its fatal ire ! 

“* Stretch thy hands O Kuru monarch! prove thy truth and righteous grace, 
Man of peace ! avert the slaughter, and preserve thy ancient race ! 

“* Yet restrain thy fiery children, for thy mandates they obey, 

I with sweet and soft persuasion, Pandu’s truthful sons will sway. 

‘©°Tis thy profit, Kuru monarch! that all hostile wars should cease, 
Brave Duryodhan, good Yudhishthir, each should rule his realm in peace ! 
‘*Pandu’s sons are strong in valour, mighty is their arméd hand, 

INDRA shall not shake thy empire when they guard the Kuru-land ! 

** Bhishma is thy kingdom’s bulwark, doughty Drona rules the war, 
Karna matchless with his arrows, Kripa peerless in his car ! 

“Let Yudhishthir and stout Bhima by these noble warriors stand, 

And let helmet-wearing Arjun guard the sacred Kuru-land. 

‘* Who shall then contest thy prowess from the sea to farthest sea, 

Ruler of a world-wide empire, king of kings and nations free? 

“Sons and grandsons, friends and kinsmen will surround thee in a ring, 
And a race of loving heroes guard their ancient hero-king ! 

‘* Dhrita-rashtra’s lofty edicts will proclaim his boundless sway, 

Nations work his righteous mandates and the kings his will obey ! 

‘If this concord be rejected, and the lust of war prevail, 

Soon within these ancient chambers will resound the sound of wail. 

‘* Grant thy children be victorious and the sons of Pandu slain, 

Dear to thee are Pandu’s children, sure their death must cause thee pain ! 
‘* But the Pandavs, skilled in warfare, are renowned both near and far, 
And thy race and children’s slaughter will methinks pollute this war! 
‘Sons and grandsons, gracious princes, thou shalt never see again, 
Kinsmen loved and car-borne chieftains will bedeck the gory plain. 

** Ponder yet, O ancient monarch ! Rulers of each distant State, 

Nations from the farthest regions gather thick to court their fate ! 

‘* Father of a righteous nation ! Save the princes of the land, 

On the armed and fated nations stretch, old man ! thy saving hand ! 
‘*Say the word and at thy bidding leaders of each hostile race, 

Not the gory field of battle but the festive board will grace ! 

** Robed in jewels, decked in garlands, they will quaff the ruddy wine, 
Greet their foes in love and kindness, bless thy righteous name and thine ! 
‘*Think, O man, of many seasons ! when good Pandu left this throne, 
And his helpless loving orphans thou didst nurse e’en as thine own ! 
‘*°Twas thy fond and steadying fingers taught the boys their steps to frame, 
’*T was thy loving gentle accents taught their lips to lisp each name ! 

‘* As thine own they grew and blossomed, dear to thee they yet remain, 
Take them back unto thy bosom, be a father once again ! 

** Unto thee O! Dhrita-rashtra Pandu’s sons in homage bend, 

And this loving peaceful message through a kinsman’s lips they send :— 
** Tell our monarch, more than father, at his dear and wise command 

We have lived in wood and jungle and have roamed from land to land, 
‘*True unto our plighted promise, for we ever felt and knew 

To his troth king Dhrita-rashtra cannot, will not be untrue ! 

‘© Years of anxious toil are over and of woe and bitterness, 

Years of waiting and of watching, years of danger and distress, 
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“‘ Like a dark unending midnight hung on us this age forlorn. 
Streaks of hope and dawning brightness usher now the radiant morn ! 


** Be unto us as a father, loving, and not filled with wrath, 

Be unto us as preceptor, pointing us the righteous path, 

wae | i perchance astray we wander, thy strong arm shall lead aright, 
If our feeble bosom fainteth, help us with a father’s might ! 


‘* Show the path of loving duty, and that path we humbly tread. 
These are words the sons of Pandu through me unto thee have said. 


‘Take their love, O gracious monarch! Let thy closing days be fair, 
Let Duryodhan keep his kingdom, let the Pandavs have their share. 


‘*¢ Call to mind their noble suffering, for the tale is dark and long, 
Of the outrage they have suffered, of the insult and the wrong ! 


‘Exiled unto Varna-vata, destined unto death by flame, — 

For the gods assist the righteous,—how with added strength they came! 
‘* Exiled unto Indra-prastha, by their toil and by their might, 

Cleared a forest, built a city, and performed a noble rite ! 


‘** Cheated of their realm and empire and of all they called their own, 
With Drupadi they have wandered, homeless, friendless, poor, unknown ! 
**Once more quelling all misfortunes, they are stout of heart and hand ;— 
Now redeem thy plighted promise, and restore their throne and land ! 

* Trust me, mighty Dhrita-rashtra, trust me, lords who grace this hall, 
Krishna pleads for peace and virtue, blessings unto you and all ! 

** Slaughter not the armed nations, slaughter not thy kith and kin, 

Mark not, king, thy closing summers with the bloody stain of sin! 

“© Pandu’s sons with thy own children, let them guard thy ancient throne, 
Cherish peace and cherish virtue, for the days are almost done !” 


VI. BHIsHMA’s SPEECH. 
From the monarch’s ancient bosom sighs and sobs convulsive broke, 
Bhishma wiped his manly eyelids, and to proud Duryodhan spoke : 
** Listen prince ! for righteous Krishna counsels love and holy peace, 
Listen youth ! and may thy fortune with thy passing years increase ! 
‘* Yield to Krishna’s words of wisdom, for thy weal he nobly strives, 
Yield and save thy friends and kinsmen, save thy cherished subjects’ lives ! 
“* Foremost race in all this wide earth is Hastina’s royal line, 
Bring not on this race destruction, by a sinful act of thine ! 
‘* Sons and fathers, friends and brothers, shall in mutual conflict die, 
Kinsmen slain by dearest kinsmen shall upon the red field lie ! 
** Hearken unto Krishna’s counsel, unto wise Vidura’s word, 
Be thy mother’s fond entreaty and thy father’s mandate heard ! 
**Tempt not heavenly wrath and vengeance on thy proud and ancient race, 
Tread not in the path of darkness, seek the path of light and grace ! 


‘* Listen to thy King and father, he hath Kuru’s empire graced ! 
Listen to thy Queen and mother, she has nursed thee on her breast !” 


VII. Drona’s SPEECH. 
Outspake Drona, priest and warrior, and his words were few and high, 
Clouded was Duryodhan’s forehead, wrathful was Duryodhan’s eye. 


‘*Thou hast heard the holy counsel, which the righteous Krishna said, 
Ancient Bhishma’s voice of warning thou hast in thy bosom weighed. 


‘* Peerless in their ancient wisdom are these chiefs in peace or strife, 
Truest friends to thee, Duryodhan, pure and sinless in their life. 
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‘* Take their counsel and thy kinsmen fasten in a lasting peace, 
May the empire of the Kurus and their warlike fame increase. 


‘* List unto thy old preceptor! Faithless is thy fitful star, 

False they feed with hopes thy bosom, those who urge and counsel war. 
** Crownéd kings and arméd nations, they will strive for thee in vain, 
Vainly brothers, sons and kinsmen will for thee their life-blood drain ; 

‘* For the victor’s crown and glory never, never can be thine, 

Krishna conquers and brave Arjun! mark these deathless words of mine ! 


‘*T have trained the youthful Arjun, seen him bend the warlike bow, : 
Marked him charge the hostile forces, marked him smite the scattered foe?! 
‘* Fiery son of Jamadagni owned no greater, loftier might, 

Breathes on earth no mortal warrior conquers Arjun in the fight ! 

** Krishna too in war resistless, comes from Dwarka’s distant shore, 

And the bright-gods quake before him, whom the fair Devaki bore ! 


‘* These are foes thou may’st not conquer, take an ancient warrior’s word, 
Act thou as thy heart decideth, thou art Kuru’s king and lord !” 

VIII. Vipura’s SPEECH. 
Then in gentler voice Vidura sought his pensive mind to tell, 
From his lips serene and softly words of woe and anguish fell :— 
“Not for thee I grieve, Duryodhan, slain by vengeance fierce and keen, 
For thy father weeps my bosom and the aged Kuru queen ! 
‘* Sons and grandsons, friends and kinsmen slaughtered in this fatal war, 
Homeless, cheerless, on this wide earth they shall wander long and far ! 


‘** Friendless, kinless, in this wide world whither shall they turn and fly ! 
Like some bird bereft of plumage they shall pine awhile and die ! 


‘© Of their race the sad survivors, they shall wander o’er the earth, 
Curse the fatal day, Duryodhan saw thy sad and woeful birth !” 


IX. DHRITA-RASHTRA’S SPEECH. 
Tear-drops filled his sightless eyeballs, anguish shook his aged frame, 
As the monarch soothed Duryodhan by each fond endearing name ! 
‘* Listen, dearest son, Duryodhan, shun this dark and fatal strife, 
Cast not grief and death’s black shadow on thy parents’ closing life ! 
‘* Krishna’s life is pure and spoiless, true and wise the words he said, 
We may win a world-wide empire with the noble Krishna’s aid. 
** Seek the friendship of Yudhishthir, loved of righteous gods above, 
And unite the scattered Kurus by the lasting tie of love! 
‘* Now at full is tide of fortune, never may it come again, 
Strive and win! Or ever after all repentance will be vain ! 
‘* Peace is righteous Krishna’s counsel, and he offers love of peace, 
Take the offered boon, Duryodhan! Let all strife and hatred cease !”’ 


X. DURYODHAN’S SPEECH. 
Silent sat the proud Duryodhan wrathful in the council hall, 
Spake to mighty arméd Krishna, and to Kuru warriors all : 
‘*Tll becomes thee, Dwarka’s chieftain ! in the paths of sin to rove, 
Bear for me a secret hatred, for the Pandavs, secret love ! 
** And my father, wise Vidura, Bhishma, Drona, warrior-bold, 
Join thee in this bitter hatred, turn on me their glances cold! 
‘* What great crime or darkening sorrow shadows o’er my bitter fate, 
That ye chiefs and Kuru’s monarch mark Duryodhan for your hate ? 
‘* Speak, what nameless guilt or folly, secret sin to me unknown, 
Turns from me your sweet affection, father’s love, that was my own? 
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‘*If Yudhishthir, fond of gambling, played a heedless reckless game, 
Lost his empire and his freedom, was it then Duryodhan’s blame ? 


‘* And if freed from shame and bondage in his folly played again, 
Lost again and went to exile, wherefore doth he now complain ? 


‘* Weak are they in friends and forces, feeble is their fitful star, 
Wherefore then in pride and folly seek with us this unjust war? 


‘* Shall we, who to mighty INDRA scarce will do the homage due, 
Bow to homeless sons of Pandu and their comrades faint and few ? 


‘* Bow to them while warlike Drona leads us as in days of old, 
Bhishma greater than the bright-gods, archer Karna true and bold? 


“*If in dubious game of battle we should forfeit fame and life, 
Heaven doth ope its golden portals for all Kshatras slain in strife ! 


‘* If unbending to our foemen we should press the gory plain, 
Stingless is the bed of arrows, death for us will have no pain. 


‘* For the Kshatra knows no terror of his foemen in the field, 
Breaks like hardened forest timber, bends not, knows not how to yield ! 


‘* So the ancient sage Matanga of the warlike Kshatras said, 

Save to priest and sage preceptor unto none they bend their head ! 

‘* Indra-prastha once my father weakly to Yudhishthir gave, 

Nevermore shall go unto him while I live and brothers brave. 

‘* Kuru’s undivided kingdom Dhrita-rashtra rules alone, 

Let us sheathe our swords in friendship and the monarch’s empire own ! 


‘* If in past, in thoughtless folly, once the realm was broke in twain, 
Kuru-land is reunited, never shall be split again ! 


‘* Take my message to my kinsmen, for Duryodhan’s words are plain, 
Portion of the Kuru empire sons of Pandu seek in vain. 


** Town nor village, mart nor hamlet, help us righteous gods in heaven ! 
Spot that needle’s point can cover shall not unto them be given !” 


It has been the custom in India for centuries to read aloud and recite 
the Maha-Bharata in temples and at feasts. From Bana’s Kadambari we 
learn how Queen Vildsavati went to a temple in Ujjayini to hear the 
Maha-Bharata, and with what joy the inhabitants listened to the thrilling 
story. An inscription of about 600 a.p. found in ‘“ Further India” tells us 
that even in the temples of Kambodia the epic was read. And even 
to-day in the cities and hamlets of Aryavarta tears and smiles accompany 
the fortunes and sorrows of the hero. ‘The wife of Ramdeolal Dey,” 
says Tabboys Wheeler, “ had engaged a number of Brahmans to read the 
Mahé-Bhérata, and for ninety days thousands of native women flocked to 
the ‘house to hear the sacred story.” Pratapa Candra Raya informs us 
that “ generally it takes about three months to complete the recitation of 
the entire Mahd-Bharata” ; whilst according to a French scholar: /a 
légende des Pandaxas demande six mois, ni plus ni moins, aux conteurs 
indigenes. 

We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Dutt for presenting, in so skilful and 
readable a form, to English readers, a story which is “interwoven with the 
thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a nation numbering two hundred 
millions.” 


H. B, 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp MontEet. 


HEBREW AND OLD TESTAMENT, CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE fourth volume of the new edition of “‘ Real-Encyklopidie fiir protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche,” edited by A. Hauck,* has recently 
appeared ; in which there is an interesting article of Buhl’s upon the art 
of poetry (Dichtkunst) among the Jews. 

Among the publications relative to the Old Testament, we may point 
out in the “Journal Asiatique ” (March-April 1898) a curious study by 
J. Halévy on symbolism in the history of Gideon, and on the use by certain 
prophets, of metaphorical expressions which describe bodily functions. 

Also a very good poetical essay on the translation of Jeremiah by 
P, Fargues.t The author has beautifully expressed in French verse all 
the energy and at the same time the harmony of the Jewish prophet. 

The ninth volume of the important publication published by Hilperecht 
under the title of “The Babylonian Expedition of the “University of 
Pennsylvania” has just appeared. It includes some documents of the 
Persian erat whilst the preceding volumes carry us back to the most 
ancient times of Babylonia. We find in this volume a fact of extreme 
interest with regard to biblical studies, and the history of the religion of 
Israel. The words Il “god,” and Samas “sun,” when they form part of 
Semitic proper nouns (theopneustic nouns) are almost always written with 
the sign of the plural. [It is well known that in Hebrew and in the Old 
Testament, the name of the divinity bears the plural termination. 


ARABIC AND THE MUHAMMADAN COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


In a recent work on “‘ des origines de la Compagnie de Jésus,”§ the author, 
who has adopted the pseudonym of H. Muller, upholds an original but 
very doubtful theory which ought to interest Orientalists. According to 


\this author, Ignatius de Loyola had taken from the Mussulman religious 


orders the principles and chief ideas which guided the formation of the 
Society of Jesuits. Indeed this is not the first time that such similarity 
has been observed between the organization and the discipline of the 
Jesuits and that of the Mussulman fraternities. It is one thing to see 
analogies between the development of two parallel religions, and another 
to affirm that the one is the outcome of the other. This latter pretension 
has led the author into real historical errors in that he sees in certain writings 

* Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1898. 

+ Jérémie, essai poétique, Le Mans, Hétrot-Guénet et Ci®, 3898. 

t Series A: Cuneiform Texts. Vol. IX. (business documents of Muraschi Sons of 
Nippur, dated in the reign of Artaxerxes I.), by H. V. Hilperecht and Rev. A. T. Clay. 
Philadelphia, 1898. 

§ Fischbacher, Paris, 1898. 
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of Ignatius only copies or imitations of fragments drawn from Muhammadan 
works and from the rules of Muhammadan brotherhoods as will be seen 


by the following quotations : 


Mussalman texts. 

Thou shalt be in the hands of 
thy sheikh as a corpse in the hands 
of a washer of the dead (Livre de 
ses appuis, by the Sheikh-es-Senussi). 


The brothers shall have for their 
sheikh a passive obedience at all 
times ; they shall be in his hands 
like the corpse in the hands of the 
washer of the dead (Rule of the 
Chadelya). 

Obey thy sheikh in everything he 
orders thee, because it is God who 
commands through his voice. To 
disobey him is to incur God’s wrath. 
Do not forget that thou art his s/ave 
(Rules of Rahmania). 

To attain to this perfect obedience 
it is necessary to discard from the 
mind all reasoning, both good and 
bad, for fear that a free scope given 
to meditation might lead to error. 
His heart must be linked to, and 
his mind filled with thoughts and 
the image of his sheikh, he ought to 
regard none but him, believe in no 
other and banish from his soul all 
that has not God or his sheikh for 
its object (Rules of Rahmania). 


Texts of Loyola. 

Those who live a life of obedience 
should allow themselves to be led and 
guided by their superior like a dead 
body which is turned and handled 
in any way (Const. de la Comp de 
Jesus, Part 6, chap. 1). 

The way to submit one’s mind is 
to think that the command of the 
superior is the will of God. It is 
necessary that he who depends from 
the other should be a@ servant (or 
slave) both tractable and obedient, 
in order that the virtues of him who 
commands may pass into and re- 
plenish him. 


He who would, without reserve, 
sacrifice himself to God must tender 
Him besides his will his intellect 
also, which is the third and highest 
degree of obedience. This not only 
includes executing his orders but 
also exercising his judgment so that 
whatever the superior orders and 
believes in, shall appear lawful and 
right to the inferior, so that the 
power of will may influence his 
intellect (Letter from Loyola to the 
Portuguese Jesuits). 

Let us convince ourselves that 
whatever the superior orders is just. 
By blind obedience let us reject all 
opposing sentiments. When it is 
a matter of obeying an order of a 
superior, whatever it may be, a blind 
inclination of the will to obey will 
carry us along heedless of reflection 
(Const., Part 6, chap. 1). 


Of what value are these comparisons when we know, for example, that 
the Rahman order was founded in the year of the Hejira 1208 (A.D. 1793-94) 
and that of Senussi dates from A.H. 1250 (A.D. 1835) etc. ? How do these 
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documents affect the founder of the religious Catholic order who lived in 
the XVIth century? We should not have drawn our reader’s attention 
to the errors in Mr. Muller’s book if this work had not given rise in France 
at least to a lively interest, and had it not been the subject on the part of 
historians (not being Orientalists) of some very favourable comments. 
Such errors should not be propagated without being exposed. 

We bring to the notice of our readers the French translation of the book 
by Slatin Pasha on “the Mahdi and Mahdiism in the Sudan.”* It is to 
be regretted that such an interesting work so full of documents and facts 
should be accompanied by such an inadequate map. 

The third volume of ‘‘ Bibliographie des ouvrages Arabes, ou relatifs aux 
Arabes publiés dans |’Europe chretienne, de 1810 4 1885,” by V. Chauvin} 
has appeared. It is dedicated to Liiqman the fabulists, and to Barlaam, 
Antar the romancer of chivalry. This volume, like its predecessors, 
which we have analysed in our reports, is very conspicuous by its copious- 
ness, preciseness of its bibliological information, its analyses of original 
texts, enumeration and study of translations from Arabic authors and the 
comparisons made with Western authors. The Barlaam and Antar articles 
we find particularly interesting. 

We may also mention two more interesting Arabic works. The first is 
the “ Histoire de la conquéte de |’Abyssinie” (XVIth century), by Shihab- 
ed-din Ahmed ben Abd-el-Gader, surnamed Arab-Fagih, published by 
R. Basset, of which only two parts (the Arabic text and French translation) 
have yet appeared.t The second is the Commentary (in Arabic) of 
Maimonides on the Middoth treatise, with the Hebrew translation of 
Natanel Almoli; this critical edition is due to J. Fromer.$ 


* Fer et feu au Soudan, traduit de l’allemand par Bettex, 2 vols., illustrés, Le Caire. 
F. Diemer, 1898. 

+ Liege, Vaillant-Carmanne, 1898. 

t Paris, Leroux, 1897. 

§ Breslau, Th. Schatzky, 1898. 
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TWENTY-FIRST REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOL. XXIL—THE SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA. TRANSLATED 
BY H. KERN. 


By JOHN BEAMES, B.c.s. (RET.). 


“THE Lotus of the True Law” is not new to European scholars, a French 
translation of it having appeared more than half a century ago, by the 
celebrated Orientalist Eugtne Burnouf. As one of the principal scriptures 
of the Mahayana, however, it merited a fresh translation, especially as 
more MSS. are now available than were accessible to Burnouf. The 
present translator, while making the fullest use of these, acknowledges 
gracefully his indebtedness to his illustrious French predecessor, from 
whose admirable version his own only differs in following more newly- 
discovered texts. 

The Lotus is one of the earliest of the Mahayana writings. Its exact 
date cannot be definitely fixed, but the first century of our era would not 
apparently be too old a date for those parts of it which are original, 
namely chapters i-xx., and xxvii. The translator shows that there was a 
Chinese translation of twenty-eight chapters in existence as early as 
A.D. 265-316, and the whole of the present work with the additional 
matter existed in a.pD. 250. Although now in Sanskrit, there is evidence 
to prove that it was originally composed in some very early form of Prakrit 
either an archaic Pali, or the strange corrupt Sanskrit Gatha idiom, more 
probably the former. It is partly in prose, partly in verse, and the latter 
portions are apparently the older, the prose having been added (though it 
precedes the verse in each chapter) subsequently. Indeed, apart from the 
learned arguments adduced by the translator in support of this view, the 
text of the prose itself is alone sufficient to convince anyone acquainted 
with Buddhist writings, such for instance as the Vajracchedika, of its 
comparative lateness. It has all the irritating faults of this class of work, 
the endless, wearisome repetitions, the long inflated periods, and the 
ridiculously exaggerated numbers of everything mentioned. In the first 
chapter for instance the Tathagata is discovered seated at Rajagriha 


. surrounded by his disciples. The author begins modestly with only 


twelve hundred monks, but soon warming with his work he adds two 
thousand other monks, six thousand nuns, eighty thousand Bodhisattvas— 
then sixteen virtuous men, eighty thousand more Bodhisattvas, Sakra the 
ruler of the celestials, with twenty thousand gods, the four rulers of the 
cardinal points with thirty thousand gods each, other leading gods each 
with a train of thirty thousand, and several odd lots of ten or twelve 
thousand gods ; finally getting tired of this peddling work he launches into 
good round numbers and throws in “ many hundred thousand myriads of 
crores” of Kinnaras, Gandharvas, demons, and Garudas ! 
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No one throughout the work who has any self-respect deals with less 
than “many hundred thousand myriads of A‘ons” of existence, or the 
same number of converts, or anything else that has to be mentioned. Once 
even, feeling the inadequacy of such trifling numbers, the writer outstrips 
all bounds and places his hero “ in the past, incalculable, more than in- 
calculable, inconceivable, measureless A‘ons ago, nay at a period, an epoch 
far beyond that even.” 

The poetical portions on the contrary are simple, concise, and free from 
extravagances. They are, taken alone, somewhat abrupt as is the nature 
of Sutras, and would naturally require a commentary such as is supplied 
by the prose portion preceding each chapter. 

Apart from the unreadableness caused by the intolerable style, the work 
is interesting in many ways even to the ordinary reader, though his patience 
will be sorely tried by having to pick out the really essential portions from 
the enormous mass of conventional padding in which they are imbedded. 

The great innovation, so to speak, introduced by the Mahaydna as here 
expounded begins with an idealization of the historic Buddha into a 
Supreme Being who has existed from eternity and will exist for ever. 
From time to time he appears on earth in different forms, and after running 
his course enters Nirvina—apparently only—for he is eternal, and the 
Nirvana which he seems to undergo is relative or with reference to the 
human beings of that particular period only. This view of his nature 
necessitates the conception of Bodhisattvas or beings who by a long course 
of study and preparation quality themselves for being Buddhas. Their 
principal function is to preach and interpret the law. Their object is to 
save humanity, not as that of the followers of Hinayana, to save themselves. 
It is this humanitarian element in the Mahayana which appears also in the 
conception of Avalokita the pitying God to whom suffering humanity can 
pray and by whom it can be saved. Not only can everyone be saved if he 
will, but he can become a Buddha, and it is his duty to try to become one 
and save others in his turn. 

“Tt (the ‘Lotus’) admits that from a practical point of view one may 
distinguish three means, so-called vehicles (ydna) to attain the summum 
bonum Nirvana, though in a higher sense there is only one Vehicle. These 
means are in plain language, piety, philosophy, or rather Yogism, and 
striving for the enlightenment and weal of our fellow-creatures ; these 
means are designated by the terms of Vehicle of (obedient) hearers or 
disciples, of Pratyekabuddhas, and of Bodhisattvas. Higher than piety is 
true and self-acquired knowledge of the eternal laws ; higher than know- 
ledge is devoting one’s self to the spiritual weal of others. The higher 
unity embracing the three separate Vehicles is the Buddha- vehicle ” 
(Introduction, p. xxxiv). 

This teaching is illustrated in Chapter III. by the parable of a man who 
seeing his house on fire, and his children playing unconcernedly inside it, 
induces them to come out by the promise of toys. Thus the Tathagata is 
the father who sees his children playing in the burning house of the world 
and entices them out of it by the three vehicles, the pleasures of medita- 
tion, emancipation and self-concentration with its results. These are but 
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toys, the reality which they represent is the safety of the children—Nirvana. 
The parable is a striking one, though it loses much of its force by being 
told at enormous length with perpetual repetitions. Luke would have told 
it far more impressively in a dozen short verses. 

Parables abound in the Lotus, many of them striking and even touching 
though spoilt in the telling by intolerable prolixity, and still more by the 
extravagant use of the marvellous element so common in the later works 
of northern Buddhism. That wild riot of the imagination which confounds 
time and space and imparts an air of unreality to the most serious teaching 
is already at work, as well as the belief in the efficacy of talismanic spells 


- evidently derived from Hinduism, and hardly to be reconciled with the 


more sober parts of the system. Then there are displays of miraculous 
powers, the object of which is not clear; prophecies as to the future 
destinies of prominent disciples ; and promises of rewards culminating in 
Nirvana, when the faithful follower “after having revealed perfect enlighten- 
ment and led many scores of beings to perfect rest, himself will be 
extinguished like a lamp when the oil is exhausted.” And this is all the 
comfort that the Tathdgata has to offer to a world laden with sin and 
misery—extinction ! 


VOL. XXXIII.—THE MINOR LAW-BOOKS. PART I. NARADA, 
BRIHASPATI. TRANSLATED BY JULIUS JOLLY. 


Professor Jolly’s labours in the field of ancient Indian law are well 
known, and translations by him of works like these which, though not of 
the first importance, have nevertheless a value of a peculiar kind, cannot 
fail to be welcome to scholars. 

Though on the one hand not a mere recension of the more famous 
work of Manu, Narada’s Smriti is on the other hand a treatment of the 
same subjects so close in many respects to his predecessor’s as almost to 
seem a reproduction. Professor Jolly, however, vindicates the claim of 
Narada to originality. He says: 

“Though acquainted with the code of Manu, the so-called Narada was 
far from offering a mere slavish reproduction of its doctrines in his own 
work. On the contrary the Narada Smriti must be considered as an in- 
dependent and therefore specially valuable exposition of the whole system 
of civil and criminal law, as taught in the law schools of the period. It is 
in fact the only Smriti completely preserved in MS. in which law, properly 
so-called, is treated by itself without any reference to the rules of penance, 
diet, and other religious subjects, and it throws a new and an important 
light on the political and social institutions of ancient India at the time of 
its composition ” (Introduction, p. xv). Then follow arguments to show 
that the date of the composition of the work is about the fifth, or at latest 
the sixth, century of our era, and thus contemporary with the great law 
books of Justinian. The translation is furnished throughout with foutnotes 
consisting mainly of the ancient and valuable commentary of Asahaya. 
Tn the later chapters, Asahaya’s commentary on which has been lost, other 
commentators have been resorted to. 

The work itself begins with a short preface by the assumed author (for 
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its ascription to the ancient sage Narada is of course a mere myth). Manu, 
it is said, composed a code in a hundred thousand slokas, but as this was 
too long for the use of mortals it was abridged into twelve thousand slokas 
by Narada. By him it was handed down to Markandeya, who reflecting 
on the shortness of human life reduced it still further to eight thousand. 
From him again it came to Sumati, son of Bhrigu, in whose time human 
life having become still shorter the work was still further reduced to four 
thousand. None of these versions are now extant. The Manu that we 
have contains only two thousand six hundred and eighty-four slokas. 
Ndrada’s own work is then represented as being the ninth chapter of this 
primeval work. This is of course in accordance with the usual Oriental 
practice of ascribing a work to some great man of ancient times with a 
view to enhance its authority. 

The Introduction deals with Legal Procedure, Plaint, Answer, and 
Judgment; and Courts of Justice. Here we come across the curious 
provision that the plaintiff may bet with the court on the success of his 
case by staking in writing a certain sum to be paid in case of defeat in 
addition to the sum in dispute. The defendant may do the same. This 
may perhaps explain the saying so common among the natives of India in 
the present day that a lawsuit is a game of chance (judé khe/). Immemorial 
custom overrules everything, even the sacred law—and even now in India 
there is nothing more potent than dastir. In the rather long list of 
persons exempt from summons or arrest are some curious cases, ¢.g., “one 
about to marry,” ‘one accused by another,” “one harassed by difficulties.” 
No satisfactory explanation is given of these categories. If a verdict 
contrary to justice has been given the assessors of the court must pay that 
fine (z.¢., a fine on retrial), “‘ because nobody certainly can act as a judge 
without incurring the risk of being punished eventually”; a remark the 
truth of which will be sorrowfully admitted by more than one member of 
the Indian Civil Service in these days of progress and enlightenment. 

Then follow eighteen “titles of law,” the first and most important of 
which is the law of debt in twenty-six sections. Among these are a 
number relating to evidence both documentary and oral. Specially 





elaborate are the provisions regarding witnesses, these gentry having been 
apparently as unreliable in the sixth century as in the nineteenth, though it 
is not at first sight apparent why among the numerous kinds of people 
who may not be examined as witnesses should be included “an oilman” 
or “one who has bad nails or black teeth” or “one who has a limb too 
little.” The indications by which a false witness may be known might 
perhaps be valuable to modern Indian judges, though it might be hazardous 
to rely too much on them ; nor is it likely that the long exhortation to tell 
the truth would have very much effect now-a-days if it ever had. 

Failing evidence the case may be decided by the oath of the plaintiff— 
a favourite method of decision still in those parts of India where the state 
of the law permits it. Or in important cases the ordeal by fire, water and 
other tests may be resorted to. A long series of rules for conducting trials 
by ordeal is given. 

Deposits, partnerships, contracts of service, compacts, boundary disputes, 
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marriage questions, inheritance and criminal offences complete the “ of 
subjects treated of. It is impossible within the limited space availa le to 
discuss all these subjects. Narada’s rules are in many cases identical with 
those of other law writers, though he is occasionally obscure and not unfre- 
quently vague. These faults, however, he shares with other writers of the 
same class, and it must be admitted that in many matters the information 
derivable from a study of his work is valuable. But in what sense is it a 
“ sacred book of the East ” ? 

Brihaspati, the other writer included in this volume, is extant only in 
fragments, and though of some importance to scholars as a help 
deciding critical questions as to the date of the code of Manu and ot - 
similar points is not of much practical value. A translation was harc y 
called for as the scholars who are interested in the questions on which 
Brihaspati throws light are presumably sufficiently acquainted with Sanskrit 
to read him in the original. This is another example of the very extended 
application given to the title of this series. 
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For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews of 
e or more of “ The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
ught up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
nsider to be a usefuladdition. The Series now stands as follows (1st October, 1898) : 


HE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAX MULLER.) 








t Series, Vols. I.—XXIV. 8vo, cloth. 
i.I. The Upanishads, Translated by F. MAx 


Mttrer. Part I. 1os. 6d 


II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha,and Baudhayana. Translated by GEorG BUHLER. 
Part I. Second Edition. tos. 6d. 

III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAMES LEGGE. 
Part I. 12s. 6d. 

IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by James DaRMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

|. V. The Pahlavi Texts. 
W. West. Part I. 1s. 6d. 


i. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. 
E.H. PALMER. 21s. 
|. VII. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 


ogg JOLiy. tos. 6d. 


|. VIIT. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KASHINATH 
TriMBAK ‘TELANG. Second and Revised Edition. 

108. 6d. 
|X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max MCLteEr ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. F AUSBOL L; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, Second Edition. tos. 6d 
|. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. 


|. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmaza, according 
tothe Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Julius EGGEtinG. Part I. Books I, and II. ras. 6d. 
|) XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. tos, 

.XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
ad Baudhayana. Translated by GeorG BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 6d. 

LXV. The Upanishads. 
Max Métier. Part II. ros. 
XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 
Texts of Confucianism. 
Part II. ros. 

XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HerMANN OLDEN- 
neRG. Part II. os. 6d 

XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 
W.West. Part II. res. 6d. 
XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
f Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraks sha, A.D. 420, and 
tom Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. ros. 6d. 


XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 


Translated by E. 





Translated 


Translated from Pali 
tos. 6d. 


Translated by F. 
The 


Translated by JamEes LEGGE. 


Translated by E. 


Part III. ros. 


XXI. The Saddharma-pumdarika ; or, the 
el the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 


XXII.  Gaina-Sfitras. Translated 
Prikrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part I. ros. 6d. 
XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Trans- 


kted by JAMES DARMESTETER. 10s. 6d. 


from 


THIRD SERIES. VOL. V. 





yT. W. Ruys Davivs and HERMANN OLDENBERG. | 





Translated by | 


| Vols. 





| 


Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 


Translated by E. 
W. West. Part III. ros. 6d. 


Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. 
cloth. 


Translated by GEORG 


8vo, 


Vol. XXV. 
BUHLER. 21s. 

Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmama. 
lated by Jutius Eccerinc. Part II. 
IV. 12s. 

Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. ass. 

XXIX. and XXX. The Gvthya-Sitras, 

Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Parts I. and II. 12s. 6d. each. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Trans- 
lated by L. H. Mitts. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 
by F. Max Micuer. 18s. 6d 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
pcg Jutius Jotty. Part I. Narada, Bvzhaspati. 
IOS. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sfitras, with Sankara’s 
Commentary. Translated by G. TuisauT. ‘Part I. 
12s. 6d 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda, 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 
lated by E. W. West. 155. 
Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sitras. With 
Index to Parts I. and II. Translated by G. 

Tuipaut. Part II. tes. 6d. 


Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 


Manu. 


Trans- 
Books III. and 


Part I. Translated 


Part IV. Trans- 


China. The Texts of Taoism. Translated by JAMES 
LEGGE. 21s. 

Vol. XLI.  Satapatha- Brahmaza. Part III. 
Translated by Jutitus EGGELING. 12s 6d. 


Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans- 
lated by M. BLooMFIELD. ats. 

Vols. XLIII. The Satapatha-Brahmava. Part IV. 
Translated by Jutius EGGELING. Price 12s. 6d. 

Vol XLIV. Satapatha-Brahmava. Part 
[In the Press.) 

Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sitras. 


Ni 


Translated from 


Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part IJ. ras. 
Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. Trans- 
lated by HERMANN OLDENBERG. 145. 


Vol. XLVII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 


W. West. Part V. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. Ramanuga’s Scribhashya. Trans- 
lated by G. THipaut. [/# Preparation.]} 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddha- 


arita, translated by E. B. Cowett. Sukhavati-vyfiha. 
Vagrakkhedika, etc., translated by F. Max MULLER, 
Amitayur-Dhy4na-Sitra, translated by J. TAKAKUSu. 
12s. 6d 


* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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THE PIONEER OF THE SHORT AND RAPID 
ROUTE TO INDIA AND THE EAST. 


By Acnes E. WaGHOoRN. 


Any man who has a set purpose in life is to be envied. When, to the 
knowledge of what he wants to do, he adds a determined will, an extra- 
ordinary perseverance, a sanguine temperament, and indomitable energy, 
we may feel sure that his labours will not be in vain. Few men have 
possessed the above qualities in greater force than the subject of this 
sketch. Born at Chatham on the 7th June, 1800, Thomas Frederick 
Waghorn, at the age of 12, became a midshipman cn board Her Majesty’s 
ship Zigris, and served on the home and West India stations. At the 
early age of seventeen he passed as lieutenant, and during the Burmese 
War, being attached to the flotilla of the Arracan division, did valuable 
service. He planted the first gun on a hitherto inaccessible rock at the 
mouth of the Arracan river by hoisting a 12-pounder from the deck of his 
ship to a perpendicular height of 220 feet, and it still serves as a landmark 
for ships entering the river. 

About this time he seems to have first begun to ponder on the great 
idea of his life. This was steam navigation, as applied to more rapid 
communication with the East. For several years, however, he had no 
thought of any route but that round the Cape, his aim being to accomplish 
the voyage to and fro between Calcutta and London in six months. Capt. 
Johnson of the Znferprize had already made the attempt, but the voyage 
had occupied 114 days to Calcutta, that being only the average time taken 
by the best sailing ships in the India trade. The project was therefore 
laid aside, those who embarked in it being threatened with heavy pecuniary 
losses, and a notion prevailed that the plan was unpracticable. Now, 
during the Burmese War the Zxterpfrize was employed by the East India 
Company to convey troops and stores up the river from Rangoon, and on 
board, says the Standard, was a most active and intelligent officer of the 
name of Waghorn, who took up the subject with characteristic ardour, and 
availed himself of the opportunities he now had for ascertaining the defects 
and capabilities of suck vessels as the Zxterprize. Capt. Johnston spoke 
of Lieut. Waghorn as a man of persevering industry and unshaken self- 
possession in the hour of danger, and the justice of this opinion was fully 
borne out by his subsequent career. 

As soon as the peace set him at liberty he took leave to England, 
arriving at home on April 10, 1829. Before leaving India he had laid his 
proposals before a public meeting at Calcutta, and, receiving some encour- 
agement and support from the subscribers to the Steam Navigation Fund, 
also held meetings at Madras, Mauritius, the Cape, and St. Helena. In 
England he visited various towns, endeavouring to stir up popular feeling 
in favour of his scheme, but without much success. The mercantile 
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classes applauded, but the Post-Office authorities were opposed to steam 
navigation, and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, with 
the exception of Mr. Loch, were lukewarm, though they voted the necessary 
steam machinery for one vessel. He addressed His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Court of Directors, and undertook to perform the journey to India by the 
proposed overland route, in order to acquire a practical knowledge of it, 
and to form an opinion as to the establishment of steam-boats on the Red 
Sea, for at that time it was usually supposed that navigation on that sea 
was neither safe nor practicable. The postal laws compelled all vessels 
sailing to and from India to take letter-bags free of any sea-postage. To 
start a steam service to carry letters would be an impossibility unless 
postage were charged, and thus the Government did not see its way. 

After much discouragement of various kinds, Waghorn was rejoiced to 
receive an intimation that he should attend before His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Revenue to give evidence on the subject of his scheme. 
The Commissioners considered his plan worthy of consideration and trial, 
and informed him that they would specially recommend it to the ensuing 
Parliament of 1830. Meantime, in September, 1829, he received notice 
from the East India Company that he would receive their patronage, and 
they only wanted a plain, sailor-like report of his voyage. He had 
arranged with the manager of the General Steam Company. for the use of a 
steamer to take him from Marseilles to Alexandria at a cost of £1,000, 
which the East India Company would grant. But as the Steam Company 
now held a meeting and advanced their charge to £1,500, Waghorn, 
thwarted, but not baffled, determined to depend on his own resources, only 
asking for a courier’s passport, which he received from the India House, 
with despatches, on the 28th October, and on that same evening he 
started on the journey which was to prove the practicability of his 
cherished plan. 

The Continental part of his journey had to be done by posting, and the 
difficulty he experienced in procuring carriages and detention for the 
signing of his passport caused numerous and vexatious delays. He had 
intended to cross the Simplon to Genoa, but learning at Paris that the road 
was impassable through falling avalanches and broken bridges, he chose 
the longer route over Mont Cenis. 

In spite of all this, he contrived to arrive at Trieste on the tenth day 
from London, and proudly records the fact that he put a copy of the 
Times only so many days old into the hands of the British Consul at that 
place, expedition which that gentleman said he had never before heard of. 
Delayed here again by the failure to catch an Austrian brig which had 
sailed a few hours before his arrival for Alexandria, and on which he hoped 
by posting to Pisano to secure a passage, he persuaded a Spanish vessel 
bound for the same place to start in forty-eight hours. A tedious passage 
of sixteen days brought him to Alexandria. Here he hired donkeys, and 
proceeded to Rosetta in search of the Consul-General, Mr. Barker, follow- 
ing for the first ten miles the low, swampy ground which borders the sea, 
resting a few hours at a caravanseri, and then along the Egyptian shore to 
his destination. At Rosetta disappointment awaited him, for nothing had 
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been heard of the expected steamer from India. Having rested during 
74 hours, he here engaged a boat to take him down the Nile to Cairo, the 
Rais or Captain agreeing to put him on shore at that place for sixteen 
dollars, and to receive nothing if he did not do this in three days and four 
nights. 

He made it his business to attend personally to the navigation of the 
boat on the Nile, and on this subject says, “‘ There is no river in the world 
perhaps that baffles description on this head more than the Nile. It is 
sometimes at its mouth at Rosetta draught of water of ten feet. A northerly 
wind blowing from the Mediterranean would completely choke this up, and 
even raise a sandbank in its place, stopping the whole navigation at Alex- 
andria by not allowing even a passage for the jerms or corn-boats to arrive 
there ; this will continue till the torrents gather in consequence of the 
check thus experienced, and again open the same passage by the strength 
of their pressure.” The boat grounded off Shallahan, where there are 
shoals, and an adverse current forced it to tack continually, so that after 
five days Waghorn’s patience seems to have been exhausted, and giving up 
the Nile as hopeless, he again hired donkeys and rode on to Cairo. 

Here again he was told that nothing was known of the expected steamer 
Enterprize, and he therefore determined if possible to make his way with- 
out her. On the 5th December he left Cairo on camels for Suez, and at 
sunset pitched his tent on the desert six miles on the way. At day-dawn 
he travelled on about thirty-four miles, and again halted. The next day he 
journeyed thirty miles, and in the evening pitched his tent four miles from 
Suez. The desert of Suez commencing from Cairo is a gentle ascent for 
about thirty-five miles of the way, then a gradual descent until you arrive 
at the plains of Suez. A tent is indispensable for the traveller, to shelter 
him from the sun’s rays by day and the heavy dews at night. Antelopes 
Waghorn observed in parties of about a dozen each, and partridges in 
coveys of six and seven, but nowhere did he see them on the wing. They 
were not eaten by the Arabs. 

At Suez, no steamer having been seen or heard of, our pioneer deter- 
mined to make the voyage down the Red Sea in an open boat. This he 
hired from the agent of the East India Company, a Copt who was obliging 
but extortionate. The boat in question was not worth when new fifty 
dollars, but the agent asked the sum of three hundred and fifty dollars for 
the loan of it to Juddah. Her dimensions were forty feet long by eight 
broad. She had one mast and seven men as crew, including a pilot. 
Thus he started on a voyage of 600 miles, guiding himself by the sun and 
stars ; and when a mutiny threatened on board, quelled it by showing his 
pistol and explaining that it would be used on the first sign of disobedience. 
He resolved to sail down the centre of the sea, in hopes of meeting the 
Enterprize between Suez and Corsire. There was little chance of missing 
her, for the sea itself is only fifteen miles broad at Suez, very gradually 
widening to no more than thirty from the Arabian to the Egyptian sides as 
far down as the point of Ras Mahomed. 

Extracts from the boat’s log journal tell us with what luck this hazardous 
voyage was made: 
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** Dec. roth. Made sail with N.W. wind at noon five miles. 

“Dec. 11th. Steady N.W. winds, steering down centre of sea, average 44 miles per 
hour. Mount Aghrib S.S.W. five or six leagues. Noon lat. 28° 43’. Increasing breeze. 
9 p.m. hauled down large sail, hoisted small one, wind half gale ; anchored under the 
high land of Zeyte, not thinking it safe to venture through the straits of Jubal by night, 
also wishing to see these straits by day. 

‘Dec. 12th. Hoisted small sail, steered N.E. to get into the centre of the sea prior 
to running through the straits, sea very high, boat taking in much water in consequence 
of the heavy wind and sea. At 9 a.m. bore up S.S.E. and ran through the straits passing 
the islands Assoon, Jubal, etc., to the E., but Phadwan to the W., the sea being too high 
for us to run down the centre of the sea. Lat. at noon 27° 24’; run nearly ninety miles 
this twenty-four hours, although at rest all night ; the clusters of the Jaffateen islands to 
the S. six miles distant. 

“Sunday, 13th Dec. Strong N.W. wind half a gale, but scudding under storm-sail. 
Anchored for the night and lost two anchors. 

‘*14th Dec. At daylight hoisted sail, having been drifting without since we lost 
anchor ; running close along the shore, Jaffago Hills abreast. Sunset, laid the boat to 
for the night. 


‘14th. Made all possible sail, and at 10 a.m. entered the port of Corsire.” 


At Corsire the Governor told Waghorn that the Enterprise was expected 
every hour, and here he waited seven days and a half. He then again 
embarked in the boat for Juddah, a distance of 400 miles. Favoured by 
fine steady winds and settled weather, in less than four days the boat was 
anchored at Juddah, close to one of the E. I. Company’s cruisers, the 
Benares. The captain of this vessel informed Waghorn that the Zxterprize 
was not coming at all, having been found defective on her arrival at 
Bombay from Calcutta. He must have congratulated himself that he had 
not waited for her at Suez; but here, overcome by fatigue and disappoint- 
ment, he fell ill. The captain and officers of the Benares nursed him with 
the greatest kindness, and after a delay of thirty days he sailed with them 
from Juddah, but had only cleared one harbour when a brig was sighted 
coming under all sail towards them. This proved to be the Z%etis from Bom- 
bay, which had been sent with despatches in lieu of the Exéerprize, and which 
now took Waghorn on board, and conveyed him without further adventure 
to Bombay, which place he reached on the 21st March, after a journey from 
London of four months and twenty-one days. Forty-two days had been 
wasted owing to the non-arrival of the steamer at Suez, but it was now 
satisfactorily proved that despatches could be conveyed to and from India 
even by courier, were the service well organized, in about half the time 
that had hitherto been employed. The day before Waghorn arrived at 
Bombay Commodore Wilson on the Hugh Lindsay steamed from that place 
to Suez, which trip he performed with signal success. So far, the credit of 
having shown by practical demonstration the feasibility of running steamers 
between Bombay and Suez is due to Commodore Wilson, but the experi- 
ment would have in all probability borne little fruit but for the unbounded 
energy of Waghorn.* He now threw into his advocacy of the Red Sea 
route all the admirable energy and perseverance for which he was con- 
spicuous. He returned to England with despatches, and delivered them 
within three months. 


* Lowe's ‘‘ History of the Indian Navy.” 
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He then visited the principal towns of England, and again held meetings 
and explained his plans. He had brought with him a testimonial of 
‘thanks from the Governor in Council of Bombay, and says he expected 
to be received with open arms, especially at the India House. 

‘Judge, then, of my surprise,” he continues, “on being told by the 
Chairman of the Court that the India Company required no steam to the 
East at all. I told him that the feeling in India was most ardent for it; 
that the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, had done me the 
honour to predict that if ever the object were accomplished, it would be 
by the man who had navigated the Red Sea in an open boat. To all 
this the Chairman replied that the Governor-General and people of India 
had nothing to do with the India House, and added that if I did not go 
back and join their pilot service, to which I belonged, I should receive 
such a communication as would be by no means agreeable to me. 

“On the instant I penned my resignation, and placing it in, his hands, 
told him that I would establish the overland route in spite of the India 
House. This avowal,” says Lieut. Waghorn, ‘‘ most impolitic on my part 
as regarded my individual interests, is perhaps the key to much of the 
otherwise inexplicable opposition I subsequently met with from those 
whose energetic co-operation I had every apparent reason to rely on.” 

In this no doubt he was right. He now devoted his every endeavour 
to the promotion of his cherished scheme, hoping that he might be the 
means of bringing our distant settlements in closer communication with 
the mother country, and with each other. He proposed Ancona on the 
Adriatic as the best starting-point for steamboats plying to Alexandria, 
and calculated that the journey to Bombay might be made in forty-four 
days. This was seven years before the accession of Queen Victoria. This 
journey can now be done in less than thirteen days ! 

He spent three or four years in travelling to and fro between England 
and India, and in perfecting his knowledge of the different routes. In 
1835 we find him in Egypt, whither he went without official recognition, 
but rather, as he says, with a sort of official stigma on his sanity, for in 
spite of his having proved the contrary, Government officials had pro- 
nounced the Red Sea to be unnavigable, and the East India Company’s 
naval advisers declared that if it were, the north-westers peculiar to those 
waters, and the south-west monsoons of the Indian Ocean, would 
swallow up all steamers; and as if this were not enough, the company 
‘aid documents before Parliament showing that Waghorn’s scheme was un- 
practicable because coals cost £20 a ton at Suez, and took fifteen months 
to get there. On this to Egypt Waghorn went, and forthwith succeeded in 
carrying coals to Suez on camels’ backs at a cost of £4 3s. 6d. a ton.* 

“From that hour to this,” says Waghorn, writing in 1849, “the same 
plan, at the same and even smaller cost, has been pursued in respect of 
all the coals of the East India Company, the saving in ten years being 
three-quarters of a million sterling, as between the estimated and actual 
cost.” 

At this time one of the most extraordinary men our century has prc- 


* Lowe. 
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duced was Pacha in Egypt. Born in Roumelia, and beginning life as a 
dealer in tobacco, he became, on Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt, Colonel or 
Bym Basha of three hundred men sent to Egypt by the Porte. Present at 
Aboukir, he distinguished himself and received promotion, and ten years 
later found himself master of Cairo, elected Pacha by the people, in which 
office he was confirmed with hereditary succession by firman from the 
Porte. He was intriguing, treacherous, cruel, and cunning, quick to see what 
men could be useful to him, and unscrupulous in his methods of gaining 
them, appearing at times to be actuated only by love of his adopted 
country and other equally honourable motives, whilst in fact he farmed 
the land for his own benefit. No sooner was he in power than he called 
on all the landed proprietors to place the titles to their estates in his 
hands, and straightway abolished them. For this arbitrary act he obtained 
high praise from the French sycophants who surrounded him, and who 
hoped to use him as a tool to lower the power of England, and to obtain 
for France the command of the route to the East. But Mehemet Ali had 
the foresight to predict so early as 1815 that Egypt would ultimately be 
held by the English. 

Having possessed himself of the whole land, he caused it to be culti- 
vated by the peasants, then leaving them barely enough for subsistence, 
the fruits of their labour were swept into his own treasury. 

He ruled with an iron hand; robberies and murders were almost un 
known. If a village or district were the scene of an outrage, that village 
or district was made to suffer. So unlearned was he that up to the age of 
forty be could not sign his own name, yet he established schools, and even 
caused a small gratuity to be paid to parents who sent their children. 
These schools were not only primary, but special and preparatory. 
Hospitals were supported and encouraged by him ; though he ground his 
people to the very dust, he was a generous master, and an affectionate 
father. Madden speaks of his pleasing manners and prepossessing ap- 
pearance, but says, ‘When disturbed in mind, his scowl is what no man 
would willingly encounter.” Such was the man Waghorn now determined 
to win over to the support of his scheme. He therefore entered his service, 
gained his esteem, and then, knowing that a regular traffic across the desert 
could not be carried on without the favour of its inhabitants, betook him- 
self to the tents of the Arab tribes, made them his friends, and lived 
amongst them for three years. Thus he obtained their consent that the 
mails should pass unmolested through their country. It is much to be 
regretted that Waghorn has left no record of his experiences at this time 
of his life. With the exception of the journal kept during his memorable 
trial journey vid the Red Sea to Bombay, there is no diary or note of his 
doings. 

He now induced the Pasha to allow him to open a house of agency at 
Suez, and to establish caravanserais at points between Suez and Cairo. He 
also built houses at Cairo and Alexandria for the safe deposit of letters, 
and on the completion of his arrangements had the gratification of con- 
ducting from Bombay the Earl of Munster and a party of officers by the 
new route across the desert. 
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He placed a vessel of his own in the Mediterranean to ply constantly 
between Marseilles and Alexandria, an instance, says the Zimes,* of zeal 
and enterprise which deserves to be well rewarded. In June, 1837, a piece 
of plate, value 100 guineas, was subscribed for and presented to him “in 
recognition of his great services in promoting the improvement of com- 
munication with India.” 

In 1838 Mehemet Ali, whose prejudices against the regular transit of 
passengers through Egypt had been successfully overruled by Col. Barr, 
aided by Col. Campbell, British Consul-General, now suffered a revival of 
his fears to frustrate their transit. He thought the English would convert 
the rest-houses into forts, and they had to be abandoned. The old way of 
travelling was resumed. Passengers were transported by dromedaries. 
Upon this Waghorn sought and obtained the Pasha’s leave to establish 
English steamers on the Nile, and the tedious formidable journey became 
a pleasure excursion. A large iron boat of 130 tons, tracked by four horses, 
conveyed travellers from Alexandria by the Mahmoudieh canal to Alfieh 
on the Nile, whence an iron steamer took them to Boolak, the port of 
Cairo, and here a steamer was always in readiness to convey those coming 
from India down the river. There were three ways of travelling between 
Cairo and Suez: by small spring-carts in sixteen or eighteen hours, by 
donkey litters in thirty to fifty hours, and by dromedaries in twenty-five to 
thirty hours. 

This, however, by no means satisfied Waghorn. The Zimes correspondent 
at Cairo writes on the 5th November, 1844, that the chief subject of 
interest at that place was the project of improving the Desert transit, and 
he encloses a copy of a letter from Waghorn to the Pasha of Egypt, which, 
in its impetuous determination to overrule all objections and to conquer 
all difficulties, is so characteristic that it shall be given in full : 

“You asked me for a letter last evening. This is the letter I promised your Highness 
in my interview with you. 

‘*The time is now come, the British Government requires the shortest route to the 
East. This is only to be got through your dominions, Egypt being the centre and high- 
road between China to the East, and America to the West. Eleven years ago your 
Highness projected a railroad over the desert of Suez. The time has now arrived to 
execute it. 

‘*Let no political object stop its execution; do it, and you will make Egypt the 
emporium as it was of old. 

‘*This I write confidently. Messrs. Rothschild, the most extensive financiers in 
Europe, can find you the money, either in London, Paris, or Vienna. Should you doubt 
it, I have been assured by them it can be done. 

“The railroad through Egypt must come. I beg your Highness to reflect on this, in 
order to hand your name to posterity as a greater man, beyond any sovereign in any 
European country. 

“Political, commercial, and domestic relations between the East and West call upon 
you to do this work.. 

‘* Egypt has already become the highroad for Governor-Generals, Officials, and their 
dependents, also for letters, valuable merchandise, etc., between Europe and the East 
and West. 

‘* Let a railroad be consolidated by acquiring information from the first-rate engineers 
of Europe—Messrs. Stephenson or Brunell. 





* Times, 5th May, 1837. 
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‘Your country is destined to rise. 

‘*Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, America, and all other countries except France, 
wish for this railroad. France knows that if it is made, Trieste will become what 
Marseilles now is. Look to the map of Europe for the truth of these observations, and if 
your Highness will place yourself or me in communication with both financiers and 
engineers, you will have ample proof that it will pay your country, and be the means of 
more wealth and commerce than now is foreseen. 

‘*The diplomatists would keep your Highness from its execution. Reason calls on you 
to do this work. By it you will attract the whole world to this country, destined I 
believe to rise among nations. 

“Whether your Highness makes this railroad between Cairo and Suez or not, it will 
come to pass by time, as certainly as the sun rises. 

‘* Seize the opportunity at once, and effect it. In your dynasty of Egypt it will come, 
as certainly as these lines are written. Money, if wanting, is to be had, and the execution 
of a railroad from Cairo to Suez, will send your name down to posterity greater than any 
act I can remember in modern history. 

“*T seek no emolument, no honour, no credit. Your Highness stands forward among 
rulers for what you have done. Complete this railroad from Cairo to Suez, and Egypt 
will certainly become greater. Who can predict the benefits it may produce? I am 
only a humble man telling you these ideas. I feel that every word here expressed comes 
from my heart, as I hope it may carry conviction to your feelings. Circumstances call 
upon you to make this railroad. With humble respect, 

‘* Your Highness’s humble servant, 
“THOMAS WAGHORN.” 


The railway was made, in part at least, within a few years, but was con- 
verted by Abbas Pasha, successor to Mehemet Ali, into a means of extract- 
ing gain, and the fares charged were so exorbitant as to defeat its object. 

It was now possible to make the journey from India to England via 
Marseilles in thirty-five days ; but the French, animated by hostile feelings 
towards England, placed so many difficulties in the way of this route that 
Waghorn, indignant, turned his thoughts towards that by Trieste. 

Receiving only rebuffs from the English Government, he turned to 
Austria for assistance, and with greater success. The London Mail of 
April 24, 1846, says, ‘‘ The restless energies of Lieut. Waghorn have taken 
a fresh direction. He is agitating for the establishment of steam communi- 
cation with the Australian colonies from Singapore vid Batavia, Wednesday 
Island, and Port Essington to Port Jackson. Meanwhile, this officer is 
not relaxing one iota of the exertions he has been making for improving 
the overland route to India. He is as sanguine as ever, and fully deter- 
mined on demonstrating by a series of experiments the advantage of the 
Trieste route over that by Marseilles. He is the man to do it if it can be 
done, for he does not hesitate at ordinary difficulties, nor will he allow 
himself to be influenced by either public indifference or official apathy. 
Despite opposition in every shape, he has the moral courage to persevere. 
Such men are invaluable in their generation.” 

In the year 1845 he sailed for Alexandria in order to receive the mail 
which left Bombay on the 1st October, and to prove his contention that 
the new route via Trieste was the more speedy. The Zimes of Nov. tst 
speaks of the excitement and interest caused in commercial circles by this 
race. He brought the mail to England in 99? hours, four days in advance 
of the ordinary mail via Marseilles. The French were not uninterested, 
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for the /Journal des Débats, Nov., 1845, attached great importance to this 
trial journey, as imperilling the continuance of the mail route through 
France, but the transit from Alexandria to London took 290 hours, owing 
to the bad organization of French steam-service, inferior rate of sailing, 
and the strictness of the French quarantine laws. Then came a sugges- 
tion from. Barcelona that the mails for India should be carried through 
Spain. By this time Waghorn had come to the end of his own resources ; 
in fact, he was pecuniarily a ruined man. He had married a woman of 
fortune, a devoted wife, who willingly sacrificed her all to further her 
husband’s projects. So embarrassed were they that, fearing an execution 
in their house, their plate was sent for safety to that of a friené. For this 
trial trip vid Trieste the Zimes, ever a generous friend to Waghorn, supplied 
the funds. The trip was made in January, and in the following month he 
was presented with £300 by the Court of Directors. For the last seven 
years he had carried the mails, and perhaps the E. I. Company, knowing 
their intention to deprive him of this privilege, gave him this sum by way 
of consolation. In March, 1847, the directors of Austrian Lloyds were 
granted concessions for forwarding the Egyptian and Indian mails, and a 
semi-monthly courier service was established. 

Superseded in this, Waghorn set about providing easier means of transit 
and more comfortable accommodation for travellers. He may be said to 
have created the passenger traffic, but again was superseded by an 
influential company under the patronage of government. Impoverished 
and in debt he applied for assistance to discharge obligations contracted in 
the public service and whilst waiting the result of his application retired to 
Malta, seeking there with his wife the rest and freedom from care, which 
he hoped might restore his shattered health. In the year 1849 a pension 
of £200 a year was granted to him by Government, and one of the same 
amount by the East India Company. He only lived to draw these allow- 
ances once. He returned to England, landing on Christmas Day, 1849. 
But he came only to die. At first it was thought that his iron constitution 
and irrepressible energy would stand him in good stead and conduce to his 
recovery, but it soon became apparent that though in the prime of life he 
was worn out. He expired on the 7th January, 1850, and was interred 
privately at Snodlands near Rochester. 

On the 18th August, 1888, a bronze statue of Lieut. Waghorn, erected 
by public subscription, was unveiled by the Earl of Northbrook. The 
statue is erected on a rising ground, near the railway station, and only a 
short distance from the house in which Lieut. Waghorn was born. On the 
base of the statue is the inscription : 

‘Thomas Frederick Waghorn, Lieutenant R.N., Pioneer and Founder of the 
Overland Route. Born at Chatham 1800. Died January 7th, 1850.” 

The end was a very sad one when we consider the immense benefits 
which he was the means of conferring on his country. Probably the 
resolute will which was the keynote of his character was not a little the 
cause of his non-appreciation by the authorities. He knew so well that 
what he wanted to do could be done that he was intolerant of a difference 
of opinion. A man who begins an argument with “ You will not get me 
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to believe” is more likely to create opposition than to convince. How- 
ever that may be, one can only feel sorry that so useful a life should have 
ended in such bitter disappointment. 

Both pensions died with him. The India Office, however, granted his 
widow a pension of £50, and a munificent Government, in recognition of 
the “ eminent services” of her late husband, awarded her the sum of £25 
per annum. This fact having been rather severely commented on in the 
press, another £15 was added. 

There is evidence that M. de Lesseps when in England as a young man 
(he was five years junior to Waghorn) attended at least one of the latter’s 
meetings, and supported his plans. He is believed to have said that to 
Waghorn he owed his first inception of the Suez Canal. He erected his 
bust at the southern entrance, and it bears the inscription, “ Au brave 
Lieutenant Waghorn.” 
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A PIONEER OF KOREAN INDEPENDENCE. 
By THE LATE E. B. LaAnpIs, M.D. 


THERE was born, in the prefecture of Tan Ouel in Chyoung Chyeng To, 
in the year 1600, a child who was destined to play an important part in 
the history of his own native state, as well as in that of China. Of the 
ancestry and early history of Im Kyeng Ep we know very little. He was, 
as indeed the children of Korean nobility all are, sent to school at an early 
age, but he cared little for the sedentary life of a student. His early 
training was therefore almost entirely due to his widowed mother, and she 
certainly deserves much praise for her success. He was very fond of her, 
and whenever he was appointed to an official position or entrusted with a 
mission far from home, his first act was to visit his nother, some of these 
interviews and farewells being very touching. Such conduct is the more 
remarkable in the far East, because a rigid system of propriety represses the 
growth of natural affection,—the relations between parent and child being 
there fixed by rule, so that the principles of duty and responsibility take 
the place (especially amongst the educated classes) of parental love and 
filial affection. Im’s family, although belonging to the class of patricians, 
were poor, and supported themselves by farming, an occupation which is 
regarded in the East with respect, and as second only to that of the scholar. 
Being poor, and seeing that her son gave promise of great things, the 
mother can scarcely be blamed for instilling into his mind, from his earliest 
years, the following lesson: “ Men are born that they may aspire to great 
things, and serving the king with fidelity attain a name that will find an 
honourable place in the records of the nation. Why should they be content 
to be born, live, and die, like the trees of the forest?” At the age of 13 
we find the youth practising archery and horsemanship by day, and at 
night neglecting the orthodox classics for treatises on the art of war. We 
are not surprised therefore to hear that at 18 years of age he was successful 
in passing the examination in archery which was held periodically in the 
capital; but to come out, as he did, at the head of the list of successful 
candidates was remarkable for a youth of his age. After this success, he 
received an appointment as one of the Guards of the Royal Prison in which 
he was doomed in after years to meet an untimely death. After a short 
visit home to acquaint his mother with his success, he entered on his 
duties, and held this post for a few years, during which he led an uneventful 
life. He was next appointed to the Lieutenancy of Paik Ma Kang in his 
native province. Here he found more scope for his ambition, and soon 
succeeded in making a name for himself by his wise and good administra- 
tion, and the encouragement which he gave to agriculture, a merit which 
is most highly regarded in Korea as well as in China. The Board of War 
was about this time seeking for a suitable person to hold an important 
military position on the mountain of T’yen Ma, near Song To, and repair 
the fortifications which had been destroyed by the Japanese some thirty 
years before. Ouen Tou P’yo, who was then Minister of the Right 
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suggested to the king the name of Im Kyeng Ep, and the king approving 
he was appointed to the charge of this fortress and ordered to repair it as 
quickly as possible. Before leaving his former post at Paik Ma Kang he 
gave a feast to his soldiers, sitting down in their midst and drinking with 
them. This, and similar acts, explain the affection and good-will which 
Im Kyeng Ep always won amongst his soldiers. He mixed with them, 
joining in their pleasures and sharing their burdens, with an absence of 
reserve rare indeed in an Oriental official. After this feast he took charge 
of the fortress, but before commencing the repairs he again gave a feast to 
the workmen. In Korea it is the invariable rule to begin an important 
work with feasting, and so far Im was only following the custom of the 
labouring classes. But we read of an action following the feast which we 
can scarcely believe to have taken place in Korea, where patriotism is 
practically non-existent. We are told that ‘Im killed a white horse, and 
that he and his men drank its blood whilst taking an oath to be faithful to 
each other and to the king.” After more feasting they set to work, the 
Government at Seoul aiding Im by sending skilled workmen and every- 
thing needful. The historians say that each one laboured “‘as if he were 
doing his own work instead of that of the Government,” a phrase which 
contains a world of meaning to any foreigner who has lived in Korea and 
been under the necessity of employing natives by the day. The youthful 
Commander of the Garrison laboured with his men, making himself useful 
in every possible way, and even carrying stones, so that in less than a year’s 
time the fortifications were in perfect order. Another feast and gifts to 
the workmen followed, with complimentary speeches on both sides. It is 
said that the king was filled with admiration for his new servant when he 
heard of the energy displayed by him. 

The eighth moon had now arrived, and with it the time for the trans- 
mission of the annual tribute to China, an acknowledgment of allegiance 
which Korea had continued with few interruptions for more than a thousand 
years. The tribute mission usually started from the peninsula about the 
eighth moon so as to allow a sufficient period for unforeseen delays in the 
journey and yet arrive before the winter solstice, when the tribute was 
offered to the Emperor. As tribute-bearer this year the king appointed 
Yi Si Paik. The journey to Nanking, the capital of China at that time, 
was not a trifling one, for it will be remembered that Korean craft were very 
frail and utterly unseaworthy. Add to this the distance to Nanking and 
the frequency of storms at that time of the year, and we have a journey 
which few would care to undertake voluntarily. Yi Si Paik being com- 
manded by the king could not decline ; and it is an indication of the con- 
fidence placed in Im Kyeng Ep that he begged him to accompany the 
mission. Nothing was more to the liking of an adventurous spirit like Im 
than a journey of this kind, and he required little urging. After obtaining 
the king’s consent and paying a farewell visit to his mother, he started with 
the tribute-bearer and reached Nanking safely in the ninth moon. This 
was in 1624, and deputies from the now rising State of the Manchus (which 
at this period of history: was always known in Korea as Ho Kouk or the 
Land of the Northern Barbarians) arrived with tribute about the same 
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time ; bringing also an earnest request for troops to aid them in an expedi- 
tion against the Ka Tal, a tribe of nomadic Turks from the valley of the 
Oxus, who constantly threatened Northern China. These requests for 
troops by tributary states from their suzerain are a recognised privilege, 
and we frequently read of them in the history of far Eastern States, espe- 
cially of Korea. The requests were always complied with, unless there 
were good reasons to the contrary. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that so late as 1624 the Manchus regarded China in the light of 
a suzerain power. Hoang Cha Myeng was at this time in charge of the 
entertainment of the Korean envoys, and he introduced Im Kyeng Ep to 
the Emperor as a fit man to be placed in command of the Chinese soldiers 
whom it was intended to send against the Ka Tal. In order to under- 
stand why so youthful an officer (of whose abilities neither the Emperor 
nor Hoang Cha Myeng could have known anything save from report) was 
entrusted with this difficult and responsible office it is necessary to consider 
the condition of China at that time. It was near the close of the Ming 
dynasty, when the brave and warlike spirit of two centuries before had given 
place to corruption and effeminacy. Every Chinese dynasty passes through 
the same stages. First a time of war, during which they secure the throne 
by deeds of valour and acts of bravery, which cause admiration in all who 
read of them. This is followed by a period during which the arts of peace 
are cultivated, with only an occasional battle or expedition against the 
border tribes. The third and last stage is one in which the Emperor 
feeling secure gives himself up to the delights of the harem, leaving the 
Government to his officials, who use their power only for personal aggran- 
dizement while the State suffers from intrigue and corruption. It was to 
this stage that the Ming dynasty was reduced in 1624 ; and it can readily be 
seen that none of the officials had sufficient patriotism to seek the com- 
mand of so arduous an expedition. Had one less effeminate than the rest 
volunteered, he would have excited the apprehensions of the rest lest he 
should utilize his army in rebellion against the State. There was therefore 
no opposition to Im’s undertaking this difficult campaign. It was an expedi- 
tion from which many might have shrunk, for it involved a long march to 
the far north against a hostile tribe whose fighting powers, both before and 
since, China has had good reason to fear ; for it gave one dynasty to that 
country and made several more totter on their thrones. But it suited well 
the adventurous spirit of Im Kyeng Ep; he foresaw, however, that the 
Ka Tai might not be his worst enemies, and that the Chinese subordinate 
officers and men might refuse to be led by a man who was a foreigner, and, 
as they considered, a barbarian. He frankly told the Emperor that he 
must be invested with absolute control. The Emperor, whose thoughts 
were more occupied with his harem than with the outside world, un- 
hesitatingly gave him a sword which carried with it the privilege of capital 
punishment at the discretion of the wearer. In order to impress the 
soldiers with his power, Im drew this sword in their presence, warning 
them that he would tolerate no disobedience to his orders. After thanking 
the Emperor for his favours, a formality which is always observed upon 
appointment to office, the expedition started for the Manchu capital, which 
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the historians say was 3,700 li distant. The Manchu king came out to 
meet Im, and escorting him into the Palace, treated him with due honour 
and respect. The Korean Commander-in-chief was, however, anxious to 
complete his task, and making his stay in the Manchu Capital as short as 
was consistent with propriety, he started for the battlefield. The Manchus, 
with that characteristic which has so often distinguished them since that 
time, allowed their friends to do the work which should have been done 
by themselves whilst they stood by and encouraged the allies with empty 
compliments. Im Kyeng Ep pitched his camp at a place called Syem 
Kok, right in the face of the enemy. Fora day and a night the opponents 
faced each other, doing nothing save giving the challenge, and receiving 
the answer, and in this way working themselves up to the fighting-point of 
passion. ‘The challenge and its answer are so childish and ridiculous that 
I will not quote them, but merely give their substance. Chyouk Chai, the 
Ka Tal Commander, abused Im for his presumption in thinking of coming 
to battle with him—and advised him to return and spare his own life as 
well as the lives of the Chinese with him. Im Kyeng Ep retorted in 
boastful language that Chyouk Chai knew not what he was talking about. 
Messages passed backwards and forwards until the combatants thinking 
they had reached a sufficient pitch of passion came to blows. There was 
heavy fighting for some time, but save that two of the Ka Tal officers were 
killed no advantage had been gained on either side. Chyouk Chai soon 
saw that if he wished to win it was necessary to either kill or capture Im, 
whose constant presence in the thickest of the fight inspired the troops 
with a courage which it was impossible toovercome. An opportunity soon 
presented itself when the Commander-in-chief and his bodyguard became 
separated from the main body of the army. Chyouk Chai took advantage 
of this, and falling on them forced them still farther back. ‘This was a 
critical time for Im, for he was separated from the main body of his army, 
and almost surrounded by the Ka Tal. He was however equal to the 
occasion, and retired in the direction of a pass, where by a wise forethought 
he had placed a division of the army previous to the battle. On reaching 
this pass the Chinese suddenly attacked the Ka Tal from their cover, the 
onslaught being so sudden that the Ka Tal became confused and were 
compelled to retreat. The Chinese quickly following up their advantage 
the retreat became a rout. During the pursuit Im had the satisfaction of 
laying Chyouk Chai’s head at his horse’s feet with one blow of the 
Emperor’s sword. 

The historians say that the killed were innumerable, but this is only an 
Oriental way of saying ‘‘ many.” The losses of the Chinese are not recorded. 
The tendency to exaggerate the losses of the enemy and minimize those of 
the narrating nation continues to the present day, as is well known to 
those who have read either tle Japanese or Chinese reports of battles 
during the late war. 

To return however to Im Kyeng Ep. After the battle he generously 
released all the prisoners taken, but exacted a promise that they would 
never again take up arms against China or any of its vassal states. Re- 
turning to the Manchu Court he was lauded for his bravery, and honours 
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were showered upon him. An iron monument was erected to him, and he 
received many gifts, which however he divided amongst his soldiers. He 
also received one of the highest honours which it is possible for an Eastern 
monarch to bestow on a subject, namely the gift of a cup of wine from the 
king’s own hands. Im Kyeng Ep then returned to Nanking, where fresh 
honours awaited him, and after being feasted and praised at the Chinese 
Imperial Court, he set out for his native country, and reached it safely 
after a month’s journey. He was the bearer of a letter to the king of 
Korea, in which his exploits were fully described. His reputation was now 
established. He had undertaken a difficult task and accomplished it suc- 
cessfully, receiving great honours from both the Manchu king and the 
Chinese Emperor. It would have been strange indeed if Korea had not 
imitated the example of China, to whom she looked as the embodiment of 
all perfection, in honouring the successful general. Im Kyeng Ep was 
therefore promoted. 

It was just about this time that Kim Cha Chyem, the Prime Minister, 
began to plot against the state, but fearing Im he dared not move as long 
as the latter remained near the Capital. Circumstances favoured his plans, 
for the Manchus, with that ingratitude which has always characterized 
them, had come to spy out Korea preparatory to an invasion. The 
Governor of Wi Ju, not knowing what course to take, reported the facts to 
Seoul and asked for instructions. The king hastily summoned his council, 
who were unanimous in the opinion that there was no man better fitted to 
deal with the emergency than Im Kyeng Ep, especially as the Manchus 
knew his ability as a soldier. Im was therefore appointed Governor of 
Wi Ju, and was also placed at the head of the Coast Defences, whilst Kim 
Cha Chyem was made Commander-in-chief of the army. Im lost no time 
in repairing to his frontier post, the Manchus retiring immediately on his 
arrival. He was not to be deceived, however, into thinking that they had 
permanently gone, and drilling his troops daily prepared himself for any 
emergency. He had not waited many days before a small body of Manchus 
again made their appearance, and were speedily captured. After rebuking 
them for their ingratitude he sent them back with a warning that any future 
attempt would not be dealt with so leniently. When the Manchu king 
heard of this threat he was very angry, and immediately sent 7,000 troops 
to punish Im “for his impertinence.” In due time they arrived at the 
Yalu, and challenged the Governor of Wi Ju to a battle. The challenge 
was accepted, and the Manchus were soon put to flight. In their haste to 
get away many of them fell into the water and were drowned. The 
Manchus raised another and a larger army, and a Council of War was held 
which came to the decision that the route by land was inadvisable for 
several reasons, amongst which the fear of Im was not the least. Yong 
Kol Tai was therefore placed at the head of an army which was sent by sea. 
He received strict injunctions to strike a decisive blow as quickly as 
possible, before even the news of his landing could reach Wi Ju. 

After the first defeat of the Manchu force Im very well knew that it 
would not be long before a second army was despatched, so he continued 
his daily drill of the troops. All the walls of the city and the fortifications 
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of the neighbourhood were repaired where necessary, and the arms and 
ammunition regularly inspected. The Court, however, were living in a 
fool’s paradise, imagining that as the Manchus were defeated there would 
be no further trouble. The lessons taught by the Japanese invasion seemed 
to have been lost, for no sooner had the excitement of the Manchu defeat 
passed away than the king and nobles abandoned themselves to music, 
dancing, and plotting. This is characteristic of the Korean at the present 
day. He is unable to draw lessons from past experience, and pursues his 
childish pleasures, not thinking of danger when it is not at his gates. It is 
due to this defect in the national character that the lives of Im Kyeng Ep 
and a few others stand out so prominently, Had there been men of this 
stamp in Korea at the present day the history of the late Japanese invasion 
might have read differently. 

In the midst of this feasting and merriment at Court the people of the 
Capital awoke one morning to find the Manchus before the East gate of 
the city. ‘They came,” say the historians, “like the incoming tide, 
carrying death and destruction with them.” The people were paralyzed 
with terror, and knew not what to do. In the confusion which ensued, 
fathers and sons, husbands and wives, elder and younger brothers, old and 
young, lost sight of each other in their haste to get away. It was a time of 
terror and confusion, the people fearing for their lives and the Royal 
Family for their ancestral tablets, the loss or destruction of which meant 
the downfall of the dynasty. The king, however, wisely determining that 
his life was of more value than the tablets, fled with a small retinue to the 
fortified mountain of Nam Han. Many of the people, with the soldiers 
who had not already fled, followed them. The Queen and the three Royal 
Princes fled to Kang Hoa, taking with them the ancestral tablets, which 
were temporarily buried on that island. - A jarge nuniber-of the people 
having no place of refuge were compelled to remain at the mercy of the 
barbarians, and if half the stories relaxed cf ‘the Manchvs by thé. historians 
be true, the title of “barbarians” is more complimentary than they 
deserve. 

Yong Kol Tai sent a division of the army to Kang Hoa after the Princes, 
whilst he besieged Nam Han. The Kang Hoa division had no difficulty 
in landing on the island, for Kim Yeng Chin the Governor at that time, 
drowned his terrors in drink, leaving the island and the Royal family to 
take care of themselves. The Queen and the three Princes were taken 
prisoners without difficulty, and sent under guard to Yong Kol Tai, who 
had encamped on the plains of Song P’a in front of Nam Han. Yong 
Kol Tai now made the best of his opportunities and sent a message to the 
king demanding his surrender, and threatening in case of refusal to put 
the three Princes to death. Kim Cha Chyem, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was Commander-in-chief of the army, was not thinking of defence, 
but of how he could make the most of this opportunity to further his own 
ends. The king was indeed in a sad plight. He was besieged by the 
enemy without, and within all his ministers were divided amongst them- 
selves, thoughts of personal aggrandizement taking the place of loyalty to 
the king. ‘To add to his difficulties the food was becoming exhausted. 
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One of his ministers advised fighting to the last as more noble than 
surrender, but he was one amongst many, and his suggestion was treated 
with scorn. On the 21st day of the 12th moon of 1636 the king signed 
a letter of submission and sent it to Yong Kol Tai. The latter had a 
monument erected on the plain of Song P’a, commemorating the king’s 
submission and lauding his own ability in boastful terms, which was standing 
until a detachment of Japanese soldiers destroyed it in the late war. - The 
king was permitted to return to his palace in the capital, and the Queen 
was released and sent with him. Not so the Royal Princes, for they were 
carried off as prisoners to Peking. The king was compelled to sign articles 
of submission to China, which were dictated by Yong Kol Tai. What 
these terms were we are not told, but from others both previous and sub- 
sequent, we come to the conclusion that it was simply an acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of China with an annual tribute mission and the use of 
the Chinese calendar. 

Of all these events Im Kyeng Ep, at Wi-Ju, was in profound ignorance. 
In fact, he was daily expecting the return of the Manchu army. Yong 
Kol Tai had killed all the guards of the signal fires as he marched, and 
placing some of his own men in charge flashed signals of peace to all the 
provincial capitals. Such a state of ignorance could not, however, con- 
tinue when refugees from the capital began to spread the news in the 
provinces. And when Yong Kol Tai had received the king’s submission 
he rather encouraged the spread of the news, so that in his march back to 
China the people might fear his power and consequently render his army 
all the aid possible. We are told that when the news reached Im Kyeng 
Ep he wept. But he was determined that the Manchus should not return 
to, their country without a blow. | 

Having received the king’s submission, Yong Kol Tai started for China 
with the Crown Prince.and kis two brothers as hostages. There was 
sorrow in the Roya! Family, j9t.so much on account of affection, as because 
the king was now growing old, and in case harm befell the Princes he 
could no more hope to have a son to offer up sacrifices to his shade. It 
must not be understood that Koreans are entirely devoid of love between 
parent and child. I have met with many instances in which the affection 
displayed was most touching, but amongst the educated classes as men- 
tioned before this emotion is warped by a false system of education. 

The king was unwilling to trust the Princes to the care of the Chinese 
alone, and Yi Yeng, a tutor to the Crown Prince, was sent with them and 
made answerable for their safety with his life. The army, in its march to 
China, traversed the well-known Peking Road by way of Mo Hoa Koan 
and Hong Chyei Ouen, passing the prefectural cities of Ko Yang and 
P’a-Chyou ; and crossing the Im Chin River, they soon arrived at Kai 
Syeng (the modern Song To), where they halted for a day. Resuming 
their march, they went by way of Pong San to P’yeng Yang, where another 
halt was made, after which they started in the direction of Wi Ju. Im 
had placed pickets at intervals along the roads leading into Wi Ju, who 
were instructed to inform him as soon as the Manchus were in sight. It 
was not long before news of their approach was brought. Hastily assembling 
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his army, he marched out to meet them. As they neared Wi Ju, they 
sounded the drums of victory in a manner most irritating to Im, who was 
already annoyed at having been outwitted. ‘The Manchus, however, never 
dreamt that Im would dare to oppose them, for Yong Kol Tai had taken 
good care to acquaint Im with the fact of the king’s submission, and of 
the presence of the Royal Princes with the army. They were taken by 
surprise when Im fell upon their army, killing right and left. The attack 
was so sudden that the result can well be imagined. The Manchus were 
dispersed and fled. Im thinking that he had inflicted sufficient punish- 
ment upon them retired to Wi Ju. As soon as Yong Kol Tai could 
collect his scattered army, he did so, and pitched his camp abcut 10 li 
from Wi Ju. A council of war was held, and it was decided to send the 
king’s letter of submission to Im, and demand why he opposed the will 
of his sovereign. This had not the desired effect, for he accused them 
of having forged the letter. The Crown Prince was now sent that Im 
might be convinced of the king’s submission. By this time his anger had 
cooled down somewhat, and he thought of the danger to which the Princes 
were exposed, so sheathing his sword, he sent word to Yong Kol Tai that 
he would oppose him no longer. The Manchus, without a moment’s 
delay, crossed the Yalu, and marched towards Peking, doubtless very 
glad to get beyond the reach of this fiery Korean. Before parting with 
the Princes, he promised that he would bring them back safely to Korea, 
a promise which he afterwards fulfilled. When the Manchu king heard 
of the opposition offered by Im, he was very angry, and threatened Yong 
Kol Tai with dire punishment for not exterminating this army of Koreans. 
His anger soon cooled, however, for he could not afford at that time to 
lose his general, nor did he care to undertake another expedition into 
Korea. He had more important projects on hand. There yet remained 
Nanking to be conquered before the whole of China was brought under 
his sway, and he could in truth be called Emperor. Knowing Im’s 
attachment to the Southern Court, and his hatred of the Northern one, 
he thought of a plan by which he could humble and punish this haughty 
general, and be himself the gainer. He sent an envoy to Korea, which 
he now reckoned as a vassal state, requesting that Im be sent with 3,000 
Korean troops to aid him in his operations against Nanking. The king 
was in a predicament. To refuse was to incur the displeasure of his 
suzerain, and expose the country to another invasion ; whilst on the other 
hand he knew Im’s value, and did not wish to have him leave the country. 
He called a Council of his Ministers, who decided that as Korea had 
given in its allegiance to Peking, the request must be complied with. In 
this Council Kim Cha Chyem, the Prime Minister, was especially active in 
advocating the above course, for he wished to get rid of Im in order to 
have a freer hand amongst the soldiers, who were most loyal to the 
Governor of Wi Ju. Im therefore set out for Peking, after receiving a 
charge from the king to send back the Princes if possible. He arrived 
safely, and was immediately sent to attack Pi To near Nanking. The 
Manchu king, however, did not trust this expedition entirely to Im, but 
sent with it a body of Manchu soldiers as well. Now the defence of 
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Pi To was entrusted to Hoang Cha Myeng, the sworn friend of Im; but 
the Manchu ruler never dreamt of treachery, for he knew that Im was 
absolutely in his power. He had, however, reckoned without his host, 
for as soon as Im approached Nanking, he sent a letter secretly to Hoang, 
telling him the circumstances of the case, and asking him to make a 
pretence of submission, after which they could discuss future action. Im 
then led his army up to that of the Chinese, and, falling into all sorts of 
traps which were laid for him, the loss to his own army was great. He, 
however, took good care that these losses should be amongst the Manchu 
soldiers, and killed quite a number of them with his own sword, pretending 
afterwards that he was not able to distinguish them from the Chinese in 
the thick of the fight. The corruptions of the Ming Court had however 
extended to the army, and there would indeed have been little opposition, 
had not Im led his men into the traps laid for them in the blindest way. 
It was not long before the Chinese army offered their submission, and 
Hoang Cha Myeng signed articles to this effect, and sent them to Peking. 
Im, after several days of feasting with his old friend Hoang, led his own 
soldiers back to Korea. 

When the Manchu king received the articles of submission signed by 
Hoang (which it will be remembered were only a pretence in order that 
Im might get out of his trouble with honour), the Manchu Lieutenant 
told the king that most of the soldiers who fell in battle were Manchus, 
and accused Im of treachery. He related how Hoang Cha Myeng, who 
had the reputation of being an able general, had submitted with scarcely 
a blow and practically no loss, and, further, that Im had immediately 
returned to Korea with his men without first reporting to the Manchu 
king. After inquiry, the Manchu sovereign despatched an envoy at once 
to Korea, demanding that Im be sent to Peking to answer the charge 
brought against him. Had the king wished to disobey the order, there 
is no doubt he would have been able to oppose the Manchus successfully, 
for the soldiers were to a man loyal to Im, and would undergo any amount 
of hardship for his sake. But he adopted a course which could only 
inspire contempt. He decided to send Im back to Peking as a prisoner. 
Im, however, was not going to run the risk of death without an attempt 
at escape. Before leaving for Peking, he managed to secrete a knife in 
his purse, and one night just before reaching the Yalu River, which 
separates China from Korea, he cut the cords with which he was bound, 
and succeeded in escaping. Travelling along the least frequented roads 
by night, and secreting himself by day, he reached Song Ni San in his 
native province. Here he took refuge in a small Buddhist temple. It 
was a retired spot unfrequented by visitors, and inhabited by only 3 or 4 
monks. The abbot, named Tok Pou, thought it strange that so noble- 
looking a man should wish to become a monk, but said nothing, and, 
shaving his head, admitted him as a disciple. For the sake of safety and 
solitude it was Im’s practice to retire into the forest by day, only appear- 
ing in the evening in time for his food, after which he immediately lay 
down to rest. Such a course naturally evoked curiosity in Tok Pou’s 
mind, who one day asked him the cause of it. The only answer he could 
elicit was: “ Wait, and one day you will know all about it.” 
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We must now however return to the envoy who was charged with the 
duty of taking Im back to China. He searched everywhere, but finding 
no trace of him was compelled to return to Peking, and report the facts 
of the case to his Royal Master. The latter, it is needless to say, was 
furious at being again thwarted, but had little time to indulge in vain 
regrets, for by this time he had found out that Hoang Cha Myeng, far 
from submitting, was growing more powerful every day, and unless his 
army was soon conquered, the Manchu dream of Empire would soon pass 
away. He was therefore kept busily employed in organizing an expedi- 
tion against Nanking. In the meanwhile Im came up to Sam Kai, and 
Yong San, near Seoul, dressed as a monk, and having made friends with 
a broker, confided to him that a merchant from Yen An had promised 
500 bags of rice for the use of his temple, but that he knew not how to 
get it to Song Ni San. If the broker would furnish him with a boat and 
30 men, he would be glad to give him 250 bags as payment. This was 
too good a bargain for the broker to refuse, and as soon as it was con- 
cluded Im returned to Song Ni San to bring Tok Pou with him—an 
unwise step, which he afterwards had cause to regret. They left Yong 
San ostensibly bound for Yen An, but really for China. Im himself guided 
the boat past Yen An, whereupon the boatmen demanded an explanation. 
Throwing aside his overcoat, the boatmen were dumbfounded to see 
standing before them a man in full armour instead of a monk. Drawing 
his sword, he made known his identity, telling them that he wanted to go 
first to Nanking and afterwards to Peking to bring the Princes back to 
Korea. He also threatened them not only with his vengeance, but with 
that of the king of Korea in case of their refusal. The boatmen had very 
little desire of going to China, but Im’s threats prevailed. They put out 
to sea, and in due time reached Nanking. The governor of the maritime 
province, near Nanking, had them thrown into prison as pirates, but Im 
managed to get a letter delivered to Hoang Cha Myeng, who immediately 
released them. He soon found that a great change had come over China. 
The Manchus had absorbed the country little by little until now only a 
small district remained besides the capital, and a Manchu army was being 
raised to take this as well. Hoang had no time to amuse himself with 
Im, so leaving the latter near the Capital, he started to check the advance 
of the Manchus upon Nanking. In the meanwhile Tok Pou, the Buddhist 
monk whom Im had brought with him, was planning treason with the 
Manchus. He told them all about Im and his plans, and promised to 
deliver him into their hands for 1,000 ounces of gold. The Manchu 
king offered 2,000 ounces of gold if Im was delivered to him. Tok Pou 
forged a letter purporting to be from Hoang Cha Myeng, begging Im to 
come to his assistance immediately, as he was wounded. This letter was 
sent by a messenger to Im, who having suspicions that all might not be 
right imprisoned the messenger. From fear of torture the messenger 
confessed that Tok Pou had sent him. Im, therefore, had Tok Pou 
arrested, who on being beaten confessed that he had written the letter. 
Instead of putting this treacherous monk to death as he fully deserved 
Im generously released him. 
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Tok Pou repeated the same ruse a second time. When Im received 
the second letter, he feared that Hoang might really be in danger, and 
taking a few men with him started for the Chinese camp. That night 
about the 3rd watch he was suddenly awakened by a number of Manchu 
soldiers who had come, according to an arrangement with Tok Pou, to 
take him. Seizing his sword, he cut right and left before he was finally 
overcome. He was however captured, and sent as a prisoner to Peking. 
The joy of the Manchu king knew no bounds when Im was brought before 
him, but was soon turned to anger under the taunts of the Korean General. 
The king demanded service from Im, who scornfully refused it, adding 
that he would aid the Chinese against him. For that purpose he came 
to China, and for that purpose he would ever exert himself. Im was 
ordered out to execution, but the king could not help admiring the 
indifference and fortitude with which Im regarded this order, and, staying 
the executioner’s hand, had the Korean cast into prison. 

Although the Manchu king had absorbed most of the Chinese Empire, 
yet it was far from pacified, and isolated bands of rebels were springing 
up everywhere. There yet remained a great deal to be done in order to 
make his throne secure. He therefore wanted able men, and especially 
did he want Im. The king changed his tactics, and Im was feasted and 
treated as a prince generally. This was an opportunity which he could 
not allow to pass, and therefore was constantly entreating the king to 
allow the Korean Princes to return home. The king, wishing to conciliate 
him as much as possible, consented. Their joy at returning was, however, 
tempered with sadness that Im was not permitted to join them. Before 
leaving Peking the Princes were each told to make a request, and if it 
was within the power of the king to grant it he would. The Crown Prince 
begged for some of the gold and silver ornaments and vessels of which he 
had seen so many at Court. The other Princes united in begging that 
the Korean prisoners taken during the invasion of a few years before be 
released and allowed to return home. These requests being granted, the 
Princes started for home. Great was the joy at the Korean Court at 
their return. The king however was vexed at the Crown Prince for his 
covetousness in asking for gold and silver,‘and, deposing him, elevated 
his younger brother to that position. 

In the meanwhile Im had begged that Tok Pou the monk, who had so 
treacherously betrayed him, should be put to death. This request the 
Manchu king also complied with. Nothing however could shake Im’s 
loyalty to Korea, and he steadily refused to enter the king’s service. Now 
the Manchu king had a daughter who was of a marriageable age, and her 
father could think of no more suitable husband than Im. But the latter 
bluntly refused, saying that he had one wife living in Korea, and that 
Oriental proprieties forbade two wives. This could not be gainsaid, and 
after great reluctance, the Manchu king, seeing that it was useless to 
tamper with Im’s loyalty, permitted him to return home. 

Kim Cha Chyem knew well that if Im returned his own plots would be 
unsuccessful, so he tried by every means in his power to get the king to 
condemn Im for treason in aiding China against the suzerain power. His 
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efforts were however unsuccessful; he was only censured for his pains. 
He was completely over-shadowed by Im, and determined to take a decisive 
step. As Prime Minister and as Commander-in-chief of the army he 
possessed a great deal of influence, and therefore he sent some of his 
myrmidons to seize Im as soon as he crossed the Yalu. This was done, 
and he was secretly hurried off to Seoul and cast into the Royal! Prison in 
utter ignorance of the cause of his arrest. The king however knowing 
the date of Im’s departure from Peking, was daily expecting news of him, 
and sent one of the Councillors out to welcome him in the king’s name. 
This man fearing Kim Cha Chyem, did not take the message but simply 
reported that he could obtain no news of the returning general. 

Now Im, after he was thrown into prison, was refused everything, even 
water to drink, but the following morning the keeper of the prison having 
pity on him, told him all about Kim Cha Chyem’s plots against him and 
against the throne. Im succeeded in escaping from his confinement and 
proceeded to the Palace, where the king at that moment was receiving his 
Ministers. He asked the king to tell him the cause of his arrest and 
imprisonment. The king was thunderstruck when he heard of the arrest, 
and demanded of his Prime Minister the cause. Kim Cha Chyem 
scarcely knowing what to say or do, faltered out that he had given orders 
to have Im arrested and had meant to inform the king that morning. 
Acting thus on. his own authority the Prime Minister had greatly over- 
stepped his limits and been guilty of a great offence. For this he was 
ordered to confinement in the Royal Prison and Im was released. But 
the Prime Minister’s influence was not at an end yet, and Im had scarcely 
left the Palace before he was again seized by some of Kim Cha Chyem’s 
fellow conspirators and hurried back to prison, being nearly beaten to 
death. Both Yi Si Paik and Quen Tou P’yo, the Ministers of the Left and 
Right, knew of this, but fearing the power of Kim they refrained from 
telling the king. The Crown Prince (who was grateful for his release as 
a hostage) would have gone to his benefactor, but the king requested him 
to wait until the following day as Im was tired after his long journey, and 
it was right that he should be allowed a day of entire rest. Unfortunately 
Kim Cha Chyem had ordered Im to be beaten at intervals during the day, 
and the same night, about the third watch, Im died from the wounds 
received. This was the 26th day of the 9th moon of 1646. 

Kim Cha Chyem immediately had the body removed to Im’s Seoul 
residence, and a messenger was despatched to tell the king that Im had 
committed suicide. When his death became known there was genuine 
sorrow both at Court and throughout the country. Both the king and the 
Crown Prince sent some of their own clothing in which to shroud the 
body, and an edict was issued that he should be buried with Royal honours. 
The Board of Rites was also ordered to appoint a man to offer sacrifices 
daily at his tomb for a period of three years. 

The king was yet in ignorance of the true cause of Im’s death, 
accepting the statement of suicide. A few days after the, funeral 
however the king was troubled by a dream, in which Im appeared before 
him and demanded vengeance. On telling this dream to Yi Si Paik the 
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following morning the latter informed the king as to the real cause of 
death and the Prime Minister’s plots against the throne. This was quite 
a revelation to the king, and he immediately ordered Kim’s arrest, who 
confessed under torture all that Yi Si Paik had already revealed. All of 
Kim’s relatives, together with those of his wife and mother, were put to 
death, in accordance with the law for punishing rebels in force in Korea. 
Kim himself being the murderer of Im was handed over to the family of 
the latter for vengeance. The result of this can be imagined. He was 
taken bound before Im’s spirit tablet and his crimes enumerated one by 
one, after which he was disembowelled and his body mutilated in the most 
savage manner possible. His bones were ground to powder and scattered 
to the four winds of Heaven. The history of Im is concluded by the 
suicide of his wife immediately on hearing of her husband’s death. A 
memorial gate and temple were erected to her honour. 

Thus closes the history of one of the most famous of Koreans. I have 
made allowance for Oriental imagination, and have avoided giving some of 
the details which have a strong suspicion of colouring. There yet remains 
sufficient to show us a strong, though reckless, character, in which there is 
much to admire. 

I must add that a memorial temple is erected to Im and his wife on the 
island of Kang Hoa. Here his spear and sword are preserved, as well as 
a suit of clothing and his portrait. . 

Nore.—In speaking of the lack of affection existing between Korean 
parents and their children it will be remembered that I only speak of the 
upper classes, who are educated in the Chinese classics and look up to 
China as an infallible guide. Amongst the lower classes I have seen many 
instances of affection displayed equal to, if not superior to, those of the 
West. I have no doubt but that in the upper classes affection exists, but 
it is invariably stifled. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the East India Association held at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Monday, June 27, 1898, a paper was read by C. W. Whish, 
Esq., I.c.s., on the ‘Necessity and Possibility of Reforms in the Police 
Administration of India,” the Right Hon. Lord Reay, G.c.s.1., in the chair. 
The following members among others were present: Sir R. K. Wilson, 
Bart., Sir George Parker, Sir John Tyler, Sir Raymond West, Lt.-Colonel 
A. T. Wintle, Major Tranchell, Mr. R. N. Cust, Mr, A. K. Connell, Mr. 
H. R. Cook, Mr. E. Creasy, Mr. T. J. Desai, Mr. Virchaud, R. Gandhi, 
Mr. John William Harris, Mr. Anthony Hunter, Mr. Ernest T. Lloyd, 
Mr. P. J. Mehta, Miss J. Meyer, Mr. Mulla, Mr. Nazar, Mr. J. B. Penning- 
ton, Mr. B. B. Pant, Mrs. A. E. Whish, Mr. H. N. Shah, Mr. Sardnisinjiji, 
Mrs. Eckford, Mile. L. Jaquieur, Mr. Hitz, Mr. R. B. Majumdar, and Mr. 
C. W. Arathoon (Hon. Sec.). 

For Mr. Whish’s paper, see p. 262. 

The CuHairMan read the following letter from Sir Lepel Griffin: “I 
have carefully read the paper, and it is one of those practical, suggestive 
kind which are of the most value, and which our Association should 
encourage. There is no doubt that our administration in India is heavily 
weighted by the unpopularity attaching to the police, who are rapacious 
and corrupt, and it would be a great blessing if reforms were made in the 
line suggested by Mr. Whish—increasing pay so as to diminish temptation 
and discouraging police intervention in the petty cases which could much 
better be disposed of by the village elders, without any interference of 
magistrates or police at all. I thoroughly sympathize with this paper.” 

Sir RayMonD WEsT complimented the reader of the paper on the ex- 
tremely impartial view he had taken of the matter, and on his desire to 
elicit discussion. There were, however, a number of observations in the 
paper with which he felt it difficult to agree. The general character of the 
police in India, he thought, was pretty much the general character of the 
people, and unless the general character of the people could be elevated 
the character of the police would not rise to a very high standard either of 
efficiency or morality. Certain intellectual gifts and a moral sense of 
responsibility were indispensable. There must be intelligence in the 
Government, and with it there must be an effective co-ordination and 
organization. ‘Two observations in the paper called for some remarks, one 
was as to the necessity for the reduction of the areas. In the part of 
India with which he was acquainted the areas under police government 
were regulated by the apparent necessities of the population, and if they 
were made larger the station officer would be placed at a greater distance 
from those who required his aid, and the people would be less inclined to 
make complaints. It was said that the police officers were obliged to pay 
blackmail to certain persons. That, he thought, would indicate imbecility 
at headquarters. It could not be said to be the case in the Bombay 
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Presidency ; whether it was so in Madras and Bengal he did not know. 
There was a gentleman present, Mr. Rogers, who had had to do with the 
police for many years, who would no doubt bear him out in saying that 
such blackmailing as was denounced in the paper was absolutely impossible 
in the Bombay Presidency, and if it could be prevented there, it could, by 
proper arrangements, be prevented elsewhere. With reference to co- 
ordination, he thought cc-ordination amongst the officers of different por- 
tions of a district, and amongst the officers at the head of different districts, 
was far more necessary now than before. When he was in charge of the 
Judicial and Police Department of the Government of Bombay, he 
endeavoured to make the co-ordination of the police and the mutual 
working of one district with another more effective than it formerly was. 
That was a point of the greatest possible importance, because the police, 
who had to keep the irregular and criminal classes in order, should be 
placed in a position to work together at least as efficiently as was the case 
with the criminal classes themselves. It had been said that the investiga- 
tion of petty cases was made a means of oppression of the people. He 
would draw attention to the fact that the police had no right to interfere 
in petty cases without an order from the magistrate. What was wanted 
was that the magistrate should exercise a proper supervision. It was not 
so much a police as a magisterial matter. No doubt the basis of improve- 
ment in India must be sought rather in a readjustment of magisterial areas 
and functions than in mechanical improvements of the police. It was 
sometimes difficult to find a magistrate. The investigation of offences by 
magistrates ought to be at fixed centres, where people knew that they would 
find a magistrate on particular days of the week, and where their cases would 
be investigated with care. They had only to refer to paragraph 15 of 
the paper to see that prevention could be effectively carried out without 
oppression in India. As to taking security from unconvicted persons for 
good behaviour, he asked so long as they had a police as corrupt as they 
were described to be, what would be the result? Any man who could 
give security for good behaviour would every now and again receive a visit 
from a hungry policeman whom he would have to feed. It would require 
extreme caution. He had had opportunities of seeing how police surveil- 
lance worked under the French system in Egypt, and the conclusion he 
had arrived at was that it was sometimes made an instrument of oppression 
there. He entirely concurred in the remark that statistical tests were over- 
done in India. They were, however, required to enable the department 
to know what its subordinates were doing. The great evil was that these 
statistical reports were paraded in the face of the public and commented 
upon by Government as conclusive, and there could be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that when they had a row of figures they had solved all the 
problems of the universe. The police should be kept in strict subordina- 
tion to the courts of justice The remedy for the evils complained of was 
to give greater power to the judicial element in local government, which had 
not had the weight it deserved. No doubt the subordinate judges as a rule 
had the confidence of the people, and there was no reason why the subordinate 
magistrates should not equally command that confidence. The whole 
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administration of the magisterial and judicial system in the criminal depart- 
ment needed the invigorating influence of a strong representation at the 
centre and heart of each local government. The organization of two classes 
of people, the village police and the disciplined police, had been referred to. 
In many parts of India there was an old existing native system of village 
police, which had never been thoroughly combined with the disciplined 
police. He had not stayed long enough in India to effect that combina- 
tion, but it was one which should be carried out, because the village police 
were acquainted with the habits and character of the people, and could 
give more information than the discipline police on such a subject. He 
thought that a system of Watch Committees in the large towns of India 
would be a great reform. 

Major TRANCHELL (late Superintendent of Police, Ceylon) described 
the system in Ceylon, which he said was very much the same system as 
that which the author of the paper had depicted. Taking them all in all, 
they had found that the police in Ceylon did a very fair amount of good 
service with regard to the criminal population in Ceylon, which was par- 
ticularly active and very cunning. There was, no doubt, blackmailing in 
some instances, but he had always found that where a charge of blackmail- 
ing was brought up, it was because the man had done his duty well. 

Mr. Creasy (late Superintendent of Police, Ceylon) thought the co- 
operation of village police and regular police was an object which should 
be aimed at. 

Mr. RoceErs concurred generally with what Sir Raymond West had said. 
The state of things that was described in the paper was inconceivable, at all 
events toa Bombay man. It did not exist there. There was no blackmail- 
ing in Bombay. He did not know what might be the case in the North- 
Western Provinces. In Bombay the police did know the people, but it 
appeared from the paper that the police in the Panjab did not know the 
people. ‘The Bombay system was this: the police charges were co-ordinate 
with the revenue charges. The Collector of a district was also the Magistrate 
of the district, and he had under him invariably a police superintendent. If 
it were a large district, the superintendent had one or two assistants under 
him. As to the regular police inquiring into small cases, that was not the 
case in Bombay. It was the business of the village police to report the 
cases to the district officers. It was the business of the Superintendent of 
Police to keep the Magistrate of the district informed of what was taking 
place, and it was the business of the Magistrate to see that he and the 
other police did their duty. If any serious crime were reported, the police 
superintendent himself would investigate it on the spot. A complaint was 
made in the paper of the size of the charges, but there was nothing of 
that sort in Bombay, each Taluka having its own Chief Constable and 
staff. 

Mr. Ernest T. Lioyp (late of the Bengal Civil Service) wished to speak 
as a witness to the good character of the North-West police. He had 
been in the North-West Civil Service as a Magistrate, and he did not think 
the police were as bad as they had been represented. He agreed with 
Mr. Whish as to the abolition of statistical tests. As to the enlargement 
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of the area of administration, that was a thing which could not be dis- 
cussed. It must depend very much upon the geographical condition of 
the country as to railways, and so on. He thought too much had been 
made with respect to the fear which the people may have for the police. 
Much of his time had been taken up in investigating charges against the 
police, which he did not think would have been brought by a terrified 
population. He entirely agreed with Sir Raymond West that until the 
villagers had more common-sense and more pluck the police would to a 
certain extent have the advantage if they wished to get their food without 
paying for it, but he did not think the people were so down-trodden by 
the police as had -been represented. They must all agree that detection 
must be subordinated to the prevention of crime. The question was how 
to do it. It was a difficult subject. In his view the fault was with the 
Europeans, and not with the Natives. He thought a great mistake had 
been made in the North-West by making such very young men district 
superintendents of police. The great mistake in India with regard to 
serious crime was, he thought, the want of co-operation between different 
districts. 

Mr. R. N. Cust wished to speak for the Punjaub and North-West Pro- 
vinces, in both of which he had had districts. He knew nothing of the 
state of things which Mr. Whish had discovered. The manly population 
of the Punjaub, who were chiefly soldiers, would not stand any nonsense 
on the part of the police, and in the North-West Provinces the thing was 
impossible. He did not recognise the India described by Mr. Whish. 
They lived among the people and spoke the language, and ruled them, 
as John Lawrence had said, with the iron hand and the velvet glove. 
There might be exceptional cases of blackmailing, but it did not exist in 
the North-West, and in the Punjaub it could not exist. 

Mr. Martin Woop thought the subject was one peculiarly suited for 
the association to follow up. They had the advantage of Mr. Whish’s 
direct personal experience, and notwithstanding what others had said, they 
must accept his statement. The subject was of immense importance. 
A policeman was the last link in their Imperial dominion, and if that link 
were faulty it was a very serious matter. Many accounts showed that 
those links were very seriously defective. That might apply to a bygone 
time, but he was inclined to accept what Mr. Whish had said—that a good 
deal survived in some parts of India. It had been shown by Mr. Rogers, 
and by Sir Raymond West, that these evils were remediable, and why 
were they not remedied? He thought it would be well not merely that 
the paper should have been read, but that a committee should follow the 
matter up. One gentleman had referred to the Deputy Superintendents 
of Police. Had there not been a system introduced of providing Euro- 
pean police officers by special examinations, to which the Natives of India 
were not admitted? What became of the legitimate promotion of the 
Indian police officers themselves ? 

Mr. A. K. ConNELL said he had had no special police experience, but 
what struck him was the remark of Sir Raymond West’s that the police 
could not be above the character of the people. People in England did 
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not stand anything from the police. Why did not the people in the North- 
West stand up to them? He thought it was a most serious thing in India 
that the manhood of the people in some parts was undermined. The 
police system seemed to be too strict. Why not let the people have their 
village rows, which were only like football matches in England? One 
matter which struck him was that in the North-West the police were more 
centralized than in other parts of India. He had heard the district officers 
complain of that. In the North-West the police system was rather on 
special lines. The head policeman was rather too much of a department 
by himself. If so, it was in the North-West reform was wanted. Egypt 
had been mentioned. He understood that the rule of the Egyptian 
administration was to select very few but very good men for executive work, 
and subordinate posts were held by natives. 

Mr. MULLA said that his views harmonized more with some of the views 
expressed by the reader of the paper than those of several gentlemen who 
had had the honour of being Commissioners of Police in India. He did 
not speak from experience, but he expressed the views of the masses in 
Bombay. It was one thing for Commissioners of Police to be in touch 
with the police, and another for them to be in touch with the people. In 
Bombay there was nothing like the manufacture of crime, but he was afraid 
the feeling was prevalent that there was something like corruption. How 
were they to get rid of the system of corruption? They must first elevate 
the people. He thought the subordinates ought to be selected from 
persons who had received a certain amount of training. They were 
ignorant and they were not well paid. As to the extension of the area, 
he fully agreed with Sir Raymond West that it was not practicable. The 
people must be in close touch with the leaders of the police. He thought 
it impossible altogether to abolish statistical tests, but no doubt too great 
importance had been attached to them. 

Kumar U. V. RaGHABANSI, who came from the North-West Provinces, 
thought Mr. Whish had taken rather too moderate a view of the police. 
From personal experience he could say that he heartily concurred in all 
the remarks which Mr. Whish had made. He had himself witnessed the 
corruption and manufacture of crime by the police, which had been re- 
ferred to. Those things were done without the knowledge of their 
superiors, who did their best to stop such things, but it was rather difficult 
for them to do so 30 or 4o miles away. 

The CHAIRMAN said Lord Beaconsfield had observed that he was on 
the side of the angels, and not on the side of the apes. Two theories had 
been placed before them, that the police were angels and that they were 
apes. He did not believe in either. Whenever they discussed an adminis- 
trative problem, especially one relating to India, they must be extremely 
careful not to generalize. Every service had a great variety of men, some 
more competent than others. An observation made by Sir Raymond West 
had, he was afraid, given rise to some misinterpretation. Sir Raymond 
West had said that the police had the same character as the people from 
whom they were taken. That no doubt was true, but it might be taken 
both ways. A deduction might be drawn from the premises that the 
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people are corrupt, and that therefore the police are corrupt, and it might 
be drawn the other way—that the people as a rule are not corrupt, and 
therefore the police cannot be corrupt, unless they become so by the vicious 
system under which they serve. They must take care not to generalize, and 
especially not to adopt a statement to the effect that the police must be 
corrupt until the people rise in rebellion. Why in London was there such 
absolute respect for the police? It was on account of the exemplary 
conduct of the police, and because they were carefully selected. There 
was nothing as to which Englishmen had more right to be proud than 
their police. He fully accepted the proposition that it was the duty of 
the Government to take care that the police in India should be so well 
paid and so well selected that all temptation to become corrupt should 
as far as possible be eliminated. They had attempted to do that in 
Bombay. He had himself abandoned the patronage which his predecessors 
had exercised with regard to the police, and he had determined to appoint 
only those who had been examined and passed a test. That system 
had been adopted by the India Office. He entirely agreed with the 
suggestion which appeared in the paper that for the higher ranks of the 
native police you should as much as possible get men belonging to 
the best families in India. There was still great respect in India for the 
aristocracy and for the landed gentry, and for the higher ranks. If they 
could obtain such men they would undoubtedly do a great deal to prevent 
abuses. Sir Raymond West had alluded to the cc-ordination of the police. 
Sir Raymond West had carried through the Bombay Legislative Council a 
Bill for the reform of the police, which entitled him to speak with authority, 
and which he commended to Mr. Whish when he read another paper on the 
subject, and in that Bill the question of co-ordination of the police was con- 
sidered of very great importance. Another observation made by Sir Raymond 
West, which he would like to support, was that there was a tendency at 
present in India to take too little account of the judicial side of administra- 
tion, and the best men went to the Revenue side. He thought means 
should be adopted to enhance the status of the judicial side in order to attract 
the very best men. Mr. Mulla had said it was of great importance that 
those officials, who in the first instance undertook prosecutions, should be 
of a higher grade. In every district there was a Government Prosecutor, 
and it occurred to him whether you could not give to that official a greater 
control of the police in the first stages of the investigation of crime. The 
combination of village police and district police was an exceedingly difficult 
question, which had been carefully gone into in Bombay, and if it could be 
secured it would be a great improvement. Sir Raymond West had also 
suggested that the investigation of petty cases should be taken as much as 
possible at fixed centres and on fixed days. That was a reform which could 
easily be carried out. Mr. Whish had pointed out that inspections were 
overdone. That was an evil which existed in this country. He feared 
that the number of people employed in collecting and arranging statistics 
must be very much on the increase everywhere. The subject under con- 
sideration was so important that it was hardly possible to do justice to it. 
It was a subject which, as Mr. Martin Wood had suggested a committee of 
the association might very well take up. 
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Mr. WuisH desired to confine himself to what appeared the most im- 
portant’ points arising out of the discussion. First, was his description of 
the state of things in the North-West exaggerated or not? There had 
been no evidence to show that it was. If his description were considered 
as applying permanently, it might no doubt justly be characterized as ex- 
aggerated. He did not say that these things always existed. It had been 
said that it was inadvisable for a person knowing only one portion of India 
to speak about the whole of it. He quite agreed with that observation. 
He believed that these burning questions existed far more in the North- 
West than elsewhere, where unfortunately public opinion was peculiarly 
weak and voiceless. In Bengal it was different. The same state of things 
existed to a lesser extent perhaps in Madras, which he believed it was a 
misnomer to call the benighted Presidency. Sir Raymond West had 
referred to his proposal to reduce the area of independent jurisdiction. 
He did not mean to enlarge the stations. He would leave things exactly 
as they were. He would simply make the officer, who at the present time 
was only an inspecting officer, a responsible officer. What had been said 
about blackmailing was perfectly true. The real sufferers never desired to 
bring a charge. It was only the bad characters who brought the charge, 
but it did not follow that blackmail was not taken because the charges 
were false. He might say, without exaggeration, that out of 100 charges 
of blackmail 99 would be absolutely false, but one true charge got swamped. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Martin Wood as to the great importance of pro- 
moting the rank and file to the position of officers, which he thought would 
be a very good thing. He thought the chairman’s suggestion that the 
Government Prosecutor should watch these false cases was a good one. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Reay for taking the chair and to Mr. Whish 
for his paper was unanimously passed, and the proceedings then terminated. 

A meeting of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Monday, July 18th, 1898, when a paper was read by 
Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., on ‘‘ Should the Personal Laws of the Natives 
of India be codified?” Sir Raymond West, k.c.1.E., in the chair. The 
following among others were present: Sir William Rattigan, Lieut.-Colonel 
A. T. Wintle, Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.1, Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson, Dr. 
W. K. Bisschop, Mr. Virchand R. Ghandie, Mr. Robert H. Headley, 
Mr. John Macdonell, Mr. P. J. Mehta, Miss W. Arathoon, Mr. K. B. 
Divatia, Mrs. Donald, Mr. Raghubar Dayal, Mr. F. W. Neill, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Kumar U. V. Raghabansi, Mr. Alexander Rogers, Mr. Hari- 
chund N. Shah, Miss Webster, Mr. Martin Wood, and Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The CHAIRMAN, having introduced Sir Roland Wilson, the paper was 
read. (See p. 225.) 

Srrk WILLIAM RATTIGAN was extremely grateful for the very interesting 
paper which had been read on a subject of the very greatest importance to 
lawyers in all parts of the world. Upon the general question of the 
feasibility of codification there was great diversity of opinion. Personally 
he advocated it. He had seen the disadvantages of the present system. 
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Case-law had not produced certainty in the administration of the law, 
which was what the native population desired. He was convinced that very 
great advantages would arise from codification. It had already been tried 
with great advantage in many departments of the law. In India they had 
procedure codes and a penal code which had worked with considerable 
advantage. No doubt the great objection which at one time was felt in 
England against codification had to a very great extent been modified. In 
all parts of the world some were now strongly advocating that the time had 
arrived when the common law of England and the common law of America 
should be codified. An extremely interesting book had recently been 
published by an American lawyer (Mr. Lloyd Clark) on the subject of 
scientific law and the way of making laws. That gentleman advocated 
codification wherever it was unnecessary to base codification on any 
ethical principles. Where ethical principles were not the primary object 
but certainty was, he would advocate codification. In the case of other 
branches of the law which most depended upon broad ethical principles, 
Mr. Clark thought it should be left to case law to develop those principles. 
It might be said, however, that it was difficult to conceive any principles of 
law not more or less based on some ethical basis, whether in régard to the 
law of inheritance or commercial law, or any other law. Although the 
author to whom he had referred brought a very large amount of industry 
and ingenuity to work out his principles, there seemed to be much fallacy 
lurking throughout his book. He merely mentioned Mr. Clark’s book in 
order that they should not be misguided in considering the difficulties of 
so large a subject. He thought those who favoured codification would 
readily agree with the learned lecturer that if they resorted to legislation in 
India apart from general law, it ought, at all events, to be confined to those 
family rights which might be considered quite apart from religion. At the 
same time it was very difficult, as, for instance, in the case of adoption, to 
divorce religion from any interpretation of what the Hindu laws really did 
sanction. Thesame might be said with regard to the alienation of property, 
where the inchoate rights of sons were considered to come into play. It 
was nevertheless, he thought, a safe principle to lay down that in codifying 
the Indian laws attention should be confined to those laws which might be 
considered quite apart from religion. ‘There was one matter with regard to 
which he could not entirely concur in the view which the learned lecturer 
had put forward. The suggestion he understood was, that a broad system 
of codification should be resorted to, that a draft should be prepared 
. dealing with subjects of inheritance, marriage, and the like, and then that 
each class of the community should have the option of declaring whether 
it would or would not adopt the principles of that law. 
Sir RoLanpD WILSON explained that what he proposed was that the 
draft code as originally published should be strictly expository. 
Sir WILLIAM RatTIrIGAN inquired whether the proposal was that there 
should be one enactment embracing all natives. 
Sir ROLAND WILSON replied that that was certainly not his proposition, 
which was that in the first place a general code of personal law for all 
persons not specially exempted should be completed, that the list or classi- 
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fication of persons exempted should be put on a very different footing to the 
present so as to be independent of any profession of religious belief, that 
the different communities for which it was worth while to provide a 
personal law should be taken one by one, selecting first the most advanced, 
publishing a statement of what was understood to be the law administered 
by the Courts on the points of marriage and succession, then endeavouring 
to get them to call meetings and discuss the matter under the presidency 
of a Commissioner, and the net result to be reported to the Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Department, and action or no action taken 
according to the result. 

Sir Witu1aM RartTIGAN understood the scheme to be really provincial. . 
That, he thought, was feasible. It would be extremely difficult to put into 
one enactment appertaining to all India rules which would be accepted by 
the various communities. He would refer to a scheme which as a member 
of the Punjaub Legislative Council he had asked permission to introduce 
in the Punjaub, that was to codify the native usages of the Punjaub with 
reference to property rights. There it was feasible because they had had 
many years of settled rule, and customs had been investigated by settlement 
officers, and formed the subject of judicial decisions which themselves 
amounted to so very many volumes that it was almost impossible to cope 
with them. Therefore it seemed the time had arrived in the Punjaub 
when the customary law might be reduced into some practicable shape. 
The native needed not only simplicity but certainty, and he did not think 
that certainty could be had under any system of law which entirely 
depended on judicial law. Simplicity and certainty could, he thought, 
only be obtained in India by the codification which had been so ably 
advocated. 

Mr. GHANDIE thought there were many difficulties in the way of codifica- 
tion. An illustration had been given of the codification of some of the 
personal laws of the Parsee community. They were generally considered 
more advanced than other classes,—that is, in matters of art and com- 
merce—but as to matters of religion they were very indifferent, and that 
was why they had been able to have their laws codified. The proposal 
was to have an Anglo-Hindu and Anglo-Muhammadan law. It would be 
very difficult to Anglicize the Muhammadan people. The first thing 
would be to educate them in the English language. They did not care 
for politics, and it would therefore be very difficult to deal with the 
manners and customs of the natives with reference to codification. It had 
been suggested that some of the family customs and rizhts should be codi- 
fied so far as they had not to do with religion. That also would be a 
difficult task. The native people would not relish the idea of quoting the 
Statute instead of the Shastras or the Koran. That was a sentimental 
difficulty, but sentiment played a very important part in India. He was 
quite sure that the Hindus would agree with the opinion expressed by 
the learned lecturer, that there should be some sort of codification in order 
that there should be certainty and clearness. 

Mr. THORNTON sympathized with the remarks that had been made in 
favour of codification, which had proved, so far as it had been carried, to 
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be one of the greatest blessings we had conferred on India. In his 
experience as a judicial officer he knew that both the Muhammadan and 
Hindu law of marriage and inheritance as derived from their sacred books 
clashed with the present feelings of the people, and had been more or less 
superseded by custom ; and he feared the High Court of Bengal had un- 
intentionally done a great deal of injustice by administering undiluted 
‘* Mitacshara ” amongst a population that had long ago modified or rejected 
it. He agreed that codification must not be too vast in extent, and that it 
would be better to attempt Province by Province. On the other hand, it 
must not be on too small a scale—as, for instance, for each village. He 
thought the most effective step would be for someone to draft a specimen 
code. ‘They would then be in a better position to judge how far it was 
practicable. 

Mr. Martin Woop sympathized with the remarks made with regard to 
case-law being equal to confusion and statute law to certainty. He had 
seen the effect of the different procedure codes that had been carried 
through in his time, and he had seen the process going on of English 
barristers following case-law as closely as they could and gradually 
whittling away statutory codes. He was glad to hear Sir William Rattigan 
express a strong feeling in the other direction. He wished to express high 
appreciation of the enormous scope and ability displayed by the reader of 
the paper. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the subject was one in which he had been for 
many years interested. It was a field in which he had laboured. The 
passage which had been read by Sir Roland Wilson which was written by 
himself expressed a view which he still entertained upon the subject of 
possibly freeing a large class of the natives of India from certain embar- 
rassing restrictions which their religious system had thrown around them, 
so far as it was possible to do so without casting off the religion itself. He 
believed that was quite possible. The statutory law in India had gradually 
encroached on the law of the Mitacshara and the Koran and of the 
recognised interpreters of the Muhammadan law. It had inevitably done 
so, because as society advanced new wants came into view and new 
exigencies arose,—for instance, the construction of railways, formation of 
joint stock companies, and other things. The legislature must follow the 
expansion of society, and, as Sir William Rattigan had indicated, there 
must be in all laws an ethical basis. He had long regarded the proper 
way of looking at all legislation which was fitted to a community as an 
emanation from the e¢hos of the community. It was internal strongly-felt 
ethical convictions which burst out at different points and in such a prac- 
tical way that a definite rule must be laid down. He believed that was 
the proper basis, and it was on that basis that he went in the Naikin case 
It might be worth while for him to state the principles on which he there 
went. The first point was that in the Mofussil of Bombay the first rule 
laid down after the statutes and regulations was the custom of the country. 
Again, in Madras and Bombay the legislature had said that cases between 
natives were to be disposed of as they would have been disposed of bya 
native Court, and with regard to that he had said that where there was a 
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custom there might be a custom to amend a custom. The custom df the 
people might be such that they would themselves recognise from time to 
time improvements necessary to fit the law to their advanced social con- 
dition, and it was the business of a Court which administered custom to 
take cognizance of changes of that kind. He believed that that principle 
met with the almost universal approval of the native community, who did 
not want, because the nefarious system of legalized prostitution had been 
established among them, to be for ever tied with the fetters of such an 
institution. He believed that if the Courts of India were a little more 
liberal in their interpretation of custom, a great deal might have been done 
in expanding the whole native system of law. Unfortunately their lawyers 
carried with them from England two ox three cut-and-dried formulas, such 
as that custom must be invariable and ancient. Every custom had an origin 
at some time. Codification, he thought, would be extremely desirable if 
they could find practical means of doing it. He had on two occasions 
endeavoured to get something done, but it was considered that the matter 
would have involved so much dispute that under existing circumstances it 
was not desirable to push it forward. More recently he had advocated 
another line of development, which he still thought capable of being 
worked out. He had written a series of papers under the name of 
“ Historicus,” treating of the development of credit in India, especially on 
lines suggested by the local banks, which had been worked with such 
immense success in Germany and Northern Italy. He pointed out that 
the development of Indian society must be mainly on two lines, the line of 
physical science and the line of economical development. The uncertainty 
of the family laws of the Hindu was a continual impediment to progress. 
He had proposed in one paper that it should be competent for any 
Hindu to take up a status which would bring him, for all economical 
purposes, for trading and holding property, under the general law. He 
pointed out that in the working out of the land banks it had been largely 
their policy to refuse to have dealings with any property held by a joint 
family or in which there were joint rights. That indicated to him that the 
Hindu family system must be a considerable embarrassment to their 
progress in an economical sphere. He thought a general law might be 
devised which should be of very great benefit ; not a separate law for each 
community. The result would be that there would be a great variety of 
laws, and that would not be any improvement on the existing state of 
affairs. He thought they had better remain as they were than get into 
such a complication. He thought it would be feasible to have a committee 
of able native gentlemen representing the different provinces of India 
authorized to investigate and report on some particular branch of the law, 

and that should be subjected to criticism. Alongside with that the 
endeavour should be strenuously made to complete the general code to 
which Sir Roland Wilson had referred, to make it as complete as possible. 

These schemes would occupy some years, but if due care were taken not 

to be fettered too much by purely Brahminical rules, such a scheme might 

be found to be one which would be accepted for all India, and in that way 

the people of India might obtain one of the greatest political advantages 
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which it was possible to confer upon them. If they had a uniform law on 
any one subject, they had one point of universal sympathy amongst the 
people. He would be somewhat chary therefore of passing many local 
laws. He would get as much law as possible to be upon a purely rational 
basis, so that the people found out that it was for their own interests 
gradually to accept the operation of that law. He at one time took great 
interest in the local laws, in the Bombay Presidency, of the castes. A 
great many of those caste rules had ceased to operate through the 
uniform operation of the system of Hindu law administered by the 
Courts, which secured to the people a fair amount of certainty in the 
administration of the law, which they were better able to make themselves 
acquainted with than they could possibly do with the mass of 200 or 300 
castes. Wherever they found differences they found an obstacle to inter- 
course and to progress in mercantile development. He thought they 
should be chary in taking up the line of provincial legislation on these 
important subjects until they were well satisfied that in the economical 
sphere they could not do all that was required on the method he suggested, 
and that they could not find some universal laws which would admit of 
codification and be acceptable to the people at large. He trusted the 
subject would now receive the amount of discussion it deserved both from 
the natives of India and the natives of England. 

Sir RoLanp WILson was very glad to find that Sir William Rattigan 
was substantially on his side in a general advocacy of codification. It had 
been said that codification should be confined to rights unconnected with 
religion. In one sense that was impossible; but in another sense their 
law at present was unconnected with religion,—that was to say, the Hindoo 
and Muhammadan law which they professed to administer related only to 
matters which came before the Civil Court. He believed that a system of 
codification would emphasize more clearly than before that, although 
persons who were asked to accept the code would look at the matter from 
the religious point of view, that was not a question for the British Govern- 
ment, which merely said, if you want to marry two wives or your property 
to be divided in a particular way, we go with you up to a certain point and 
no further. He had not suggested the division into provinces. Except in 
the Punjaub, it did not seem to him that the subject naturally divided itself 
provincially, but according to sect and school. Therefore what seemed to 
him desirable was to get in the first place a general code for all who were 
dissatisfied with existing institutions, and to have, if necessary, a large 
number of separate codes for separate divisions of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan population, and in the Hindu law he would almost say 
for every caste, which he did not think so formidable because they were 
only practically discussing marriage and succession law. The two Parsi 
Acts which were passed, and the Khoja Succession Act which had been 
drafted but not passed, covered very little ground ; they were expressed in 
very few sections, and might be expressed in fewer still if they had a 
general code to refer to. If there were a great many of these codes 
merely as appendixes to the general code, it would not very much enlarge 
the size of the book or the difficulties of the judge, nor would it interfere 
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with the different transactions of which Sir Raymond West had spoken. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Ghandie that the Parsi were in an exceptional case. 
The Act very likely would not have been passed if the advocates of it had 
not been able to sayto their British colleagues, This law differs so very slightly 
from the general ideas of Western people that you cannot have any scruples 
about it. He agreed there would be scruples on the British side in, for 
instance, giving the same sort of sanction to the polygamous laws. The ignor- 
ance of the people had been mentioned as an objection to the code, but that 
was equally an objection to all law. He did not agree with Mr. Martin 
Wood that case-law was a thing to be put aside, but he agreed with him that 
they ought constantly to follow up the case-law by legislation condensing 
its results. Referring to the remarks made by Sir Raymond West, he was 
very glad to hear that he did accomplish an important social reform in 
Bombay, and did discourage an abominable institution ; but at the same 
time he held rather with the Madras judges, that if it were understood that 
judges in general were empowered to administer a changeable custom and 
to be the exponents of the changes of native opinion, a very great strain 
would be put on the judges and on public confidence. He was therefore very 
glad to find that Sir Raymond West thought that codification was now the 
only way of effectively dealing with native usages. He was glad to hear 
also that Sir Raymond West had anticipated him in the proposal to have a 
general law, and to make it as easy as possible to take up that general law. 
He would be sorry to see any great delay before at least one of these 
separate codes was placed before the native public, and before steps were 
taken to encourage them to discuss it if possible under the presidency of 
someone representing the Government. 
A vote of thanks to Sir Roland Wilson for his interesting paper was 
carried unanimously, as was also a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


LAND TRANSFERS IN THE PUNJAB. 


I think I ought to make some reply to Mr. Thornton’s note on Punjab 
Tribal Law in the April number of this Review. 

There are two questions upon which Mr. Thornton and I are not agreed ; 
viz. : (1) The desirability of certain legislation to restrict transfers of agri- 
cultural land in the Punjab, and (2) The value of the so-called Codes of 
Tribal Custom prepared at Settlement. 

As to the first question, Mr. Thornton refers to investigations and figures 
of the years 1873 to 1877—more than 20 years ago. I do not contest 
either his figures or his conclusions with reference to the time to which they 
relate. If 20 years ago there had been any cause for serious anxiety on 
account of the transfers of agricultural land to money-lenders in the Punjab, 
I am sure the facts would not have escaped the notice of the very able 
men—Mr. Thornton himself included—who then controlled Punjab 
affairs ; and I am sure, too, that they would have devised some appro- 
priate cure for the mischief. But times have altered. The alienations of 
the type under consideration are now a growing evil which we cannot 
afford to pass by. Ten years later than the time mentioned by Mr. 
Thornton it was shown that there had been a large and steady increase in 
alienation ; and it appears that during the last 25 years land paying more 
than 10 per cent. of the total land revenue has been sold; and in 1893 
nearly 15 per cent. of the total cultivated area of the Province was under 
usufructuary mortgage in addition to a possibly equal area simply hypo- 
thecated. If particular districts are taken the results are more grave. 
Thus I could name one where in three Za/si/s, a third, a fourth and a fifth 
of the total area changed hands in 30 years; and another where land 
paying 15 per cent. of the land revenue has been sold during the last 
22 years. 

It is not exactly that a serious change has come over the Punjab since 
Mr. Thornton was the Punjab Secretary. It is that there are many 
changes of varying importance operating in more than one direction with 
cumulative effect. The truth is that tendencies already in operation 20 
years ago have now a wider and widening range and a stronger and 
increasing impetus. Half a century ago British law and order and a 
civilized system centuries in advance of primitive agricultural tribes put 
an end to the chronic private warfare, wholesale unscrupulous annexations, 

general disregard of private claims and grinding fiscal exactions of Sikh 
and previous times. In our day the battle is no longer to the strong ; 
and of that change the British Court of Justice is the symbol. We keep 
the peace, which in itself gives educational odds against arbitrary prowess ; 
we assume on a legal theory, contrary to glaring facts, that all men should 
be deemed equal before the law ; we promote the accumulation of capital, 
which must seek investment ; we stimulate the sense of individual right 
by dealing with individuals rather than with tribes and villages; by 
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limiting the land revenue demand we add vastly to the value of the pro- 
perty of the uneducated classes ; and by all the above means we give the 
astute and the ignorant classes an opportunity of carrying on a fight for 
property in land in which every victory of the astute classes is a part 
of a political danger to ourselves. I am glad that Mr. Thornton freely 
acknowledges the political importance of not permitting “the too rapid 
or wholesale dispossession from their hereditary lands of the old pro- 
prietary tribes of the Panjab.” But his arguments for inaction appear to 
me to be economic arguments based on the state of the case 20 years ago. 
I may claim to be fairly well acquainted with the present aspects of the 
problem ; and to me it seems that under British rule in the Punjab the 
contest for the possession of agricultural land between the moneyed men and 
the cultivating proprietors, between the astute classes and the uneducated 
classes, is quite inevitable ; that in this contest the zamindar is heavily 
handicapped by the conditions of our system ; and that it is our political 
interest to lighten the handicap on the zamindar. I advocate protection 
for the zamindar not specially on economic grounds or on grounds of 
compassion, though it is a pity to see non-agricultural middlemen inter- 
cepting the profits of husbandry, and men of fine races brought to ruin; 
but, emphatically, because if we do not give the zamindar protection, we 
shall be storing up forces to explode against ourselves should the match 
be applied by our difficulties. I do not suppose there is any part of India 
where the old aphorism—so many ruined fortunes, so many notes for troubles 
—is more true than it is of the Punjab. And we must take the growing 
evil in time, before it is so late that we should have to face the question 
of restitution. 

Coming now to the second question, I would point out that I do not 
rely upon any mere theory of Punjab Tribal Law which may be super- 
seded by some other theory a few years hence. I rely on the law as 
actually declared in the rulings of the Chief Court. These rulings ave the 
law till they are set aside by other rulings or by the legislature ; and they 
declare “‘ that where the land which the holder for the time being seeks to 
alienate is found to have come to him from his ancestors, as his share of 
the land held by them as members of a village community, the initial 
presumption is that he has not an unrestricted power of alienation.” 

As to the value of the Tribal Codes—in certain questions to which they 
relate, custom is by law the primary rule of decision. The codes supply 
evidence, collected ante litem motam, of what the custom is in particular 
localities amongst particular tribes. They are thus of great assistance to 
the Courts in coming to their decisions upon most points, on which there 
is doubtless much loose statement and hard swearing when once the 
dispute has begun. The difficulties and disadvantages which attend the 
present system of administering the law relating to the succession to and 
alienation of agricultural land in the Punjab can only be removed by 
legislation. But in my opinion legislation of the type required could 
never be safely undertaken in such a Province as the Punjab, unless it had 
been preceded by such inquiries as those which have the Tribal Codes for 
their result. 
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These are general observations which, I hope, show that there are at 
least two sides to the interesting questions upon which Mr. Thornton has 
touched. My own specific proposals are of little consequence. They are 
only one batch of suggestions amongst many. I do not want to take 
up your space with technical matters of little general interest, and 
my proposals could not be properly explained without a good deal of 
technical detail. I will only say briefly that, as it is, transfers of land have 
to be recorded under the orders of a revenue official, by what is known as 
the mutation of names or dakhil kharij procedure: and my idea was to 
adopt and expand this procedure and to improve and utilize the existing 
law of pre-emption. In parts of the Province, such as portions of the 
Peshawur Division and of the Delhi territory, where the agriculturists hold 
their own, I would leave transfers as free as at present, only taking power 
to intervene should necessity arise. In other places, according to the 
degree of the necessity, I would restrict transfer, but never prohibit it 
absolutely. In particular, when it was intended to allow a transfer, I 
would offer the land first to the heirs and pre-emptors. If they declined it, 
then it would be their own fault if it passed into the hands of the money- 
lenders. This is what I meant by saying that the people themselves might 
detribalise their lands if they wished to do so. I should add that I am as 
fully convinced as Mr. Thornton is, of the necessity of the village Banker 
and of the impolicy of unduly restricting the credit of the peasant pro- 
prietors. I would freely allow Mortgages with possession for not more 
than 20 years, the profits of the land during that term to extinguish the 
debt with interest, and the land on expiry of the term to revert unencum- 


bered to the Mortgagor. 
C. L. TupPER. 
Murree, June 8, 1898. 


MR. WHISH ON REFORMS IN THE POLICE 
. ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 
Sir, 

Anyone reading Mr. Whish’s paper* on the subject will, I trust, see 
at once that although it speaks of the Police of India, it really refers only 
to a small portion of the Panjdb with which Mr. Whish is personally 
acquainted. Having myself been Police Commissioner of the (old) 
Northern Division of Bombay for a good many years, I must utterly 
repudiate for that Presidency the existence of a state of affairs such as he 
deycrilyes to be the case in the Panjab. If it exists there, it is an absolute 
disgrace to the administration of the Province, and calls for the serious 
attention of the higher authorities. Let ussee what his charges are. The 
whole of India, according to Mr. Whish, is parcelled out into small areas, 
called police circles, to thé charge of (each of) which is appointed a 
“ Darogha.” This officer often connives at the ruthless harrying of 
adjoining circles by the criminal classes on condition that they abstain 
from committing offences within his own jurisdiction. It is not difficult to 
imagine how a clever and unscrupulous officer can set up a galling tyranny 


* See pp. 262-272. 
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which practically overrides and supersedes the law. The evil would not 
be so great were it not for the artificial creation of crime for which the 
system of statistical tests of crimes detected and punished or the contrary 
is responsible. He has to keep up an appearance of respectability and a 
number of irresistible calls upon his purse to answer, of which no official 
account is taken. He has to pay blackmail to at least five different 
individuals, (1) his immediate superior or circle Inspector ; (2) the Rescue 
(? Reserve) Inspector or officer left in charge of the headquarters of the 
district when the European Superintendent is out on tour; (3) the 
subordinates of the said Superintendent ; (4 and 5) probably his menial 
servants also, as well as those of the Deputy Inspector General and 
Inspector General of the Province. In most cases his payments do not 
end here ; in the majority of districts the circle officer (the said Darogha) 
will have to contribute to a secret fund, from which the irregular expenses 
connected with the system have to be met. If he refuses to pay this 
blackmail, he will find the whole irresistible force of a corrupt service 
leagued against him, and he will be soon hounded out on a false charge, 
which will leave a stain on his good name for ever. 

Mr. Whish asks his readers to “imagine what would be said in London 
if a respectable householder whose house had (say) been entered by a 
burglar were obliged to entertain an Inspector of Police and several 
constables for perhaps a week or a fortnight while they were holding a 
so-called inquiry into his case, during the course of which the ladies of his 
family might be subjected to considerable indignity, and he himself com- 
pelled to leave his daily avocations in order to avail himself of what the 
Indian Police call (with an irony which would be ludicrous if it did not 
speak of so much oppression) ‘ permission to be present.’ This expression, 
I must explain, is more generally understood as a euphemism for illegal 
arrest and detention. And yet I can assure my hearers that this is what 
goes on daily in India.” 

If this at all represents the true state of affairs, what were the higher 
Police Officers, what was Mr. Whish himself, what were the Magisterial 
authorities doing to permit it to continue ? 

I maintain that in Bombay it does not exist, and also that it could not 
exist, if the Superintendents of Police and the Magistrates did their duty, 
as I believe fully they do, in other parts of India. It is not the business 
of the stipendiary Police in India, any more than it is in London, to get up 
cases in either small or great offences except upon complaints n de :9 
them personally, or on the reports which are immediately made vy ihe 
village Police, who are at the bottom of the Police system. The idea that 
a subordinate officer like a “ Darogha” could connive at the harrying of 
circles adjoining his own by the criminal classes on any conditions (to let 
alone the infamous one suggested) without the Superintendent and the 
Magistrates becoming at once aware of it, is simply inconceivable. Even 
when the Superintendent is on tour, does he cut himself off from com- 
munication by post that an Inspector at headquartets should be able to 
force Daroghas to pay blackmail ? 

Finally, are the inhabitants of the Panjab so little able to stand up tor 
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the ordinary rights of citizens, as Mr. Whish’s paper makes them out to 
be, to sit quietly under a Police system which could only have been 
equalled in a very badly ruled Native State ? 
Yours faithfully, 
26th July, 1898. A. ROGERS. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 
SIR, 


As the abolition of the “legal status” of slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba has created considerable interest, during the past twelve months, 
will you permit me to make a few observations? It will be remembered 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government has been blamed with respect to the 
Decree issued by the Sultan, and to carrying the provisions of that Decree 
into execution, and in consequence, a special inquiry was instituted, to 
ascertain whether the charges, by the “ Friends’ Mission,” the ‘ Anti- 
Slavery Society,” and some of the Representatives of the ‘Church 
Missionary Society,” were well founded. The result has been, that 
misrepresentations have been made, and the difficulties, in carrying out 
the Decree, have been, through ignorance probably, ignored. The 
Despatches just laid on the Table of the House of Commons* indicate 
clearly the present position of affairs. Lord Salisbury, in his despatch, 
dated 29 June, to Sir A. Hardinge, disposes of those charges in a few 
words. He says: “The evidence which has been furnished in disproof 
of the charges brought forward by him (the representative of the Friends’ 
Missionary Benani in Pemba) shows conclusively that those charges were 
made without sufficient care or inquiry into the facts. The ignorance or 
the impulsiveness of individual conduct should not however permanently 
detract from the services which such Missions, if properly conducted, are 
capable of rendering both to the Government and to the cause, which, 
equally with the Government, they have at heart. It is further to be 
hoped that the complete refutation of statements too easily accepted and 
reproduced by important associations in this country, which these papers 
record, may not be without effect in producing a more cautious and dis- 
passionate attitude on the part of the representative persons and organs of 
the Anti-Slavery movement in the future.” 

It is clear that many, who are slaves, and can obtain freedom, on their 
immediate application to the authorized authorities, prefer to remain with 
their present masters, and to live in the homesteads in which they have 
been brought up. However, during the past year, in the two islands of 
Pemba and Zanzibar 2,000 have applied and obtained their freedom, and 
2,278 have voluntarily agreed to accept fresh conditions of service with 
their former masters. In short the working of the Decree, by the example 
of the Sultan, with respect to his own slaves, and the assiduous administra- 
tion of the Zanzibar Government, and the firm and judicious action of the 
British Government “have resulted in a very sensible improvement in 
the condition of the*population throughout the islands.” 

In regard to the question of concubinage, which exists in these islands, 


* Vide Africa, No. 6, 1898. 
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Sir A. Hardinge makes the following pertinent remarks: “ Any person 
acquainted with native customs, would know that a concubine or a slave 
girl, whom her master having begotten a child by her, or having only 
cohabited with her, removes from the category of common slaves, and has 
to treat for all purposes as a wife. The status of a concubine is familiar 
to all readers of the Bible, but whilst the Bible makes her children the 
legal inferiors of those of the wife and proclaims that ‘ the son of the bond- 
woman shall not be heir with the son of the free-woman,’ Islam, as 
becomes the creed of the children of Hagar, puts the offspring of the 
concubine on the same level as the offspring of the wife and treats Ishmael 
as equal with Isaac. Indeed, it may be said that in almost all Muhammadan 
Societies, in which there is a large slave population, the children of con- 
cubines outnumber those of wives, at least among the propertied classes. 
A glance at the reigning dynasties of the various Moslem States is very 
instructive on this point.” 

And with respect to the responsibilities of the British Government as to 
the government of Zanzibar, it must be kept in view, that it is not British 
territory, but a protected state, in which the executive and judicial 
administration lies in the hands of the Zanzibar Government and its 
native officials, controlled by Muhammadan law, although in this State, by 
the action of the British Government, the legal status of slavery has been 
formally abolished, and is being gradually enforced, due regard being 
had to the principle embodied in the Act of Parliament, 3 and 4 Wm. IV., 
Cap. 85, which imposed on the Government of India the duty of extin- 
guishing slavery in British territory, with this proviso as applied to Native 


States inter alia—“that the laws of marriage and the rights and 
authorities of fathers and heads of families ” are upheld. 
1 August, 1898. Lex Loci. 


NORTH BORNEO. 

It is satisfactory to find that the visit of Mr. Cowie, the Managing 
Director of the British North Borneo Company, to North Borneo has 
resulted in the submission of Mat Salleh and his followers, and in the 
establishment of peace and contentment among the natives. Important 
concessions of territory have been granted by the courteous and firm 
diplomacy of Mr. Cowie. The area of the Company’s property is now 
about 31,000 square miles. The possibilities of the country are very 
great—capable of growing almost anything ; there are also coal, iron and 
timber in abundance, with enormous quantities of sago and jungle pro- 
duce, and a reasonable prospect of gold. 


CHINA: CAUSES OF DISCONTENT IN KWANGSI. 

The inhabitants of Kwangsi and Kwangtung are different in race, are 
physically above the average of Chinese, and have at all times been restless 
and difficult to govern. They are under the impression that they are 
governed by a woman, who is prepared to make concessions to the Power 
who controls the Northern Frontier, and that the Empress Dowager is 
supported by Li Hun-Chang, who is hated by the people. The object of 
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the rebellion is apparently to free themselves from a distasteful Govern- 
ment, whose antipathy has united the divergent races, and roused them to 
an aspiration akin to patriotism. Hence matters may soon develop into 
a formidable rebellion. HONGKONG. 





RUSSIA AND BRITISH SHIPPING. 

By a recently enacted Russian law, which comes into force in 1900, it 
is provided (1) that all goods forwarded between Russian ports, whether 
in Europe or the East, must be carried in Russian ships, except salt, 
between ports in the Baltic and Black Seas: (2) that no British seamen 
shall be employed in Russian ships. 





BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 

The Annual Report of the Acting Commissioner, Col. Manning, has 
just been issued (C. 9,048), from which it appears that during the past 
year satisfactory progress has been made both in imports and exports 
within the Protectorate. European planters are pushing forward their 
enterprises inland, and opening out estates on the west of Lake Nyassa 
with encouraging success. The imports for 1896-7 amounted to 4799545 
and this year to £88,827; the exports in the former year amounted to 
423,299, and last year to £27,436. Rivers have been cleared for naviga- 
tion by steamers, and the making of roads is rapidly progressing. In the 
centres, such as Cholo, Blantyre, Zomba and Mlanje, coffee is being 
steadily cultivated, and its quality has reached a high average in the 
London market. There are also under cultivation tobacco, tea, chillies, 
sugar, and indigo. Telegraph and postal arrangements are improved and 
extended, and surveys for railways have been completed. 


WEST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE. 

A Parliamentary paper dated 20 June, 1898, has been issued, giving a 
commission and instructions to Sir David P. Chalmers to make a minute 
inquiry into the causes of the native insurrection in Sierra Leone and the 
state of the Colony in general. The inquiry is to embrace the general 
state of affairs existing in the Colony and Protectorate, and the best mode 
of raising the revenue required for maintaining good government and the 
development of the country whilst respecting the rights of the natives and 
protecting them from unscrupulous land speculators, and other encroach- 
ments on their rights and liberties. 


THE IMPERIAL PENNY POST. 


As the result of the Imperial Conference on postal rates, it has been 
agreed that letter postage of one penny per half-ounce should be established 
between the United Kingdom, Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and such of the Crown colonies as may be willing to adopt it. 
In India, letters on October 1 will be 1 anna for 14 tolas—less than an 
ounce. The rate of ocean post is still under consideration. The new 
arrangement in England will commence at Christmas next. ; 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





A. CONSTABLE AND Co. ; LONDON. 

1. Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi. This is the first 
account of the events of a part of the famous Indian Mutiny of 1857 
from purely native sources that has been given to the world, and we should 
be much indebted to the late Mr. Metcalfe for his no doubt admirable 
translation of narratives from two such reliable eye-witnesses as Mainodin 
(probably Muayyan ul din, certified in the Faith) Hassan Khan and Miinshi 
Jivan Lal, the former an inspector of police, and the latter a Court writer at 
Delhi. Both of them were exceptionally well situated for acquiring special 
information of events as they occurred, and the Minshi has made good use 


. in what he has written of the opportunities he had for observing and record- 


ing those inner phases of the life at the Court of the great Mogul under 
the peculiar circumstances of the Mutiny, which otherwise would never 
have seen the light. There is in existence, unfortunately as yet only in 
manuscript, but which we hope may some day be published, the transla- 
tion of a similar narrative by a Munshi at Lucknow, made for Mr. A. 
Constable by the writer of this article, which is just as graphic in its details 
of the utter confusion that prevailed at that place among the natives at the 
Court of the late King of Oude, when they were left to themselves to deal 
with a mutinous army. No better illustration could be afforded of the 
correctness of the old Roman maxim of divide et impera, especially in 
dealing with Orientals. Here was a powerful native army, drilled and 
disciplined by ourselves, armed with the most formidable weapons, both 
artillery and musketry, invented at the time, and accustomed to act 
together, which when deprived of their European officers speedily became 
a mere rabble, with no cohesion and incapable of organization, although 
in many cases the men that composed it were individually brave. The 
hands were there, as capable as ever, but the heads, the European officers, 
no longer guided them, and the former could no longer perform their 
wonted task: Subadars and native commissioned officers, who under the 
youngest English Ensign would have emulated the deeds of their 
predecessors at Plassy, Assaye, Ghazni, and on other famous battle- 
fields, now let feelings of ambition, jealousy, caste prejudice, and religious 
rancour sway them, and what should have been the common interest 
was lost sight of. Hence Delhi fell, and the Mutiny was eventually 
suppressed. 

But to the student of human nature there is presented in these narra- 
tives the still more interesting spectacle of the fatuity of dependence on a 
great name. Had the last of the Moguls been an Akbar or an Aurangzib, 
who could have wielded with ability the enormously powerful weapon of 
the native army placed by Providence in his hand, and forced it to obey 
his single will, the Mutiny of 1857 would probably not have been quelled 
without a far more prolonged struggle and the shedding of rivers of 
English blood, even if the British had not in the first instance been driven 
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completely out of the country. But, fortunately for us, Déts aliter visum, 
and the feeblest of the great Timur’s successors held the sceptre of Delhi 
in a weak and palsied hand. A more piteous sight than that of the 
nominal Emperor, surrounded by intriguers, each trying to do the best for 
himself by cajoling and flattering, if not deliberately deceiving, the 
infatuated old man, endeavouring to act the part of a great ruler, can 
hardly be conceived. It is a fact, to perpetrate a bull for the occasion, 
that the best man at the Court of Delhi at the time was Begam Zurat 
Mahal, the Emperor’s chief wife. Fortunate, again, was it for the perma- 
nence of our rule in India that the magni nominis umbra attracted almost 
the whole of the mutinous regiments to the one great centre of Delhi, 
with the unlooked-for result that the funds for their payment failed, and 
the consequent blackmailing and actual plunder of native bankers and 
neighbouring Zamindars, such as the Nawab of Jujjur, tended to disgust 
the better classes of the people, and make them long for the return of the 
Sahibs and the orderly rule they had established. Had there been a few 
capable leaders among the mutineers, who could have formed subordinate 
centres of rule in different parts of the country, and collected the funds 
necessary for their civil and military departments from the ordinary land 
revenue of the surrounding districts, this at least would have been 
avoided. 

But let us turn to the one agreeable view of the native character afforded 
in these pages, to which the author has pointedly called attention in his 
introductory remarks, when he speaks of the fidelity shown by some of 
them to their late European masters under circumstances which held out 
to them such unprecedented temptations to be unfaithful to their salt. As 
shown by our author, there were found, even in those troublous times, 
natives loyal and true, whose minds remained unaffected by the bloodshed 
and violence they witnessed around them. Everyone who has resided 
long in India must be acquainted with many such cases among his own 
servants, if he has treated them with the commonest justice due from a 
master towards those who have served him ; but it is a good thing that 
those who have not so resided should know through the medium of a book 
such as that under review that all natives of India are not tarred with the 
same brush, and that in reality only few of those whom unthinking men 
who come across the worst specimens of the race are in the habit of con- 
temptuously terming wiggers, deserve to be treated but with the most 
sincere respect for their many good qualities. Let those who think to the 
contrary study these narratives, which were not originally written for the 
purpose of meeting the public European eye, and they will be convinced 
that there is such a virtue as gratitude under the dark skin of the natives 


of India, and that many of them act up to it faithfully according to their 


lights. A. R. 
2. Our Troubles in Poona and the Deccan, by ARTHUR CRAWFORD, C.M.G. 
This work, with many beautiful illustrations, gives an historical sketch of 
Poona from the sixteenth to the end of last century, and subsequent 
tragical events to the present time. He has much sympathy with the native 
races, and desires that Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and their sub- 
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ordinates should acquire a thorough knowledge of the languages of the 
people, overhaul objectionable text-books in schools, give endowments to 
Muhammadan and lower-class schools and colleges, reform the police, 
make judicious efforts to rescue the peasantry from indebtedness, and * 
extend irrigation by means which at present exist, without resorting to 
ambitious and costly schemes. The work deserves careful study by all 
interested in India and its administration. 


Wm. BLACKWOOD AND Sons ; EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

3. The History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, by PRor. BuRRows. 
This is a new and revised edition of a well-known and important work. 
The author, as an impartial historian and a patriotic statesman, details the 
foreign policy of Britain, from the time of William the Conqueror to the 
present time. He lays it down as an axiom that Britain has always acted 
on the theory of self-defence, and has united with Continental Powers, to 
protect herself and them from tyranny and arbitrary power. In order 
to accomplish this object she had to become the mistress of the seas. 
Having achieved this end, her commerce has been protected and developed, 
her empire in India, Africa, and Australasia is being gradually built up, 
and her position in Egypt is the key of her position. A very valuable 
index is appended to the work. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN ; LONDON. 


4. Onder the Dragon Flag: My Experiences in the Chino-Japanese War, 
by James ALLAN. This is an account of the author’s experiences during 
the late Chino-Japanese war. He begins by telling us about his previous 
life, how he wasted a large fortune, and how, reduced to poverty, he took 
to the sea fora living. After several voyages he left California with a cargo 
of war material for China, which, after an adventure with a Japanese 
man-of-war, was safely landed at Tien-tsin. His vessel was then engaged 
to transport troops to the Yalu, and the battle which took place there, 
between the Japanese and China fleets, is well described, the author having 
passed the scene of battle in an open boat. At Port Arthur he was, by an 
oversight, left on shore when his ship sailed, and whilst on his way to 
Tien-tsin in a Chinese launch was captured by a Japanese cruiser. After 
some weeks’ detention, he escaped and reached Port Arthur again. Here 
he was present when the place was taken by the Japanese, and he describes 
the massacres committed by them in retaliation for the fiendish treatment 
of the Japanese killed and wounded by the Chinese. Some of the scenes 
he describes are revolting, and he tells us how he had to bayonet a Japanese 
officer, in order to secure his own escape, which he eventually effected in a 
junk. The last chapter (vii.) is devoted to a minute description of a junk, 
the way it is built, rigged, furnished, manned, and worked. 


Hospsirs, LIMITED, PATERNOSTER Row; LONDON. 


5. This company has produced, by the new Rembrandt Italianesque pro- 
cess an excellent Photogravure of Mr. Stanley Berkeley’s spirited picture of 
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the attack of the Gordon Highlanders at Dargai. The colonel is seen boldly 
leading his men, rushing forward over immense boulders, under a deadly 
hail of bullets, with that dash and momentum peculiar to Highland regi- 
ments, while the piper, though badly hit, is sitting on a rock, cheering his 
comrades with their favourite tune, “ The Cock of the North.” Perfection 
of detail and softness of tone are exhibited in this excellent work to an 
event which will be imperishable among the other acts of heroism of this 
famous regiment. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON ; LONDON. 

6. Zhe Silence of God, by RoBERT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D. To the 
Christian, who believes in the inspiration of the Bible and the Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, this work will be of extreme comfort and value. It 
clears away many difficulties to the thoughtful Christian, and removes many 
obstacles which have been raised by infidels, sceptics, agnostics, the so- 
called higher criticism, and superficial interpreters of the Bible, specially 
with respect to the Gospels and Epistles. The appendix contains valuable 
exegesis on some of the difficult texts in St. Paul’s Epistles, and otherwise 
exhibits extremely interesting views of the Pauline doctrine of Christianity. 
The whole work is acute and able, and cogently answers the question that 
although ‘‘ the God of the Bible is infinite both in power and compassion. 
and in othef ages” manifested Himself at sundry times and diverse 
manners, why He has in these last days ceased thus to manifest Himself ? 
The Christian is not left in doubt as to the answer, and by a careful 
perusal of Dr. Anderson’s work, he will find a satisfactory and consoling 
solution. 


Hurst AND BLACKETT ; LONDON, 1897. 

7. In Camp and Cantonment, by Evitu E. CUTHELL, is the title of a 
series of tales which may be safely read in the railway carriage without 
causing a headache. The print is good, the style lively,—reminding one at 
times of Kipling,—and the themes are varied. In any page you may come 
across an amusing sentence—such as, “ Little Mrs. Linnington was a British 
Cuirassier from the topmost curl of her pretty fringe to her very toes,”—or 
a surprising incident—such as a young gentleman mistaking a Brahmini 
bull for a wild buffalo, or a dead crocodile yielding up the ring and bracelet 
of a woman, swallowed the night before, without any trace of the finger or 
wrist,—which stimulate a momentary curiosity, without making any strain 
upon the intellect. None of the stories are intended to be taken seriously. 
When we add that the scenes are mostly laid in Anglo-India, with its 
“crisp” air, “arid” waters, and “wild Brahmin” bulls, and that the 
dramatis persone are generally young men and women, attached in one 
sense or another to the “ Crimson Cuirassiers ” (“‘who loved not the land 
of their temporary exile except from the point of view to pay ”) we shall 
have done all that is needful in the way of introducing the volume to the 
majority of readers. In any case our acknowledgments are due to the 
author for the amusement we have enjoyed in turning over the very bright 
and readable pages of her book. 
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KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co. 


8. Indian Frontier Warfare, by Captain G. I. YOUNGHUSBAND, P.S.C. 
This work forms the third volume of the Wolseley Series, edited by Captain 
Walter H. James, the object of which is to place works of eminence on 
warfare, whether English or foreign, before British officers, with the view of 
their studying the treatises of all nations in the various departments of the 
art of war. The present volume treats of defensive and offensive warfare 
along the British Frontier of India,—whether mountain, forest, or other- 
wise,—the commissariat, and other requirements in Frontier warfare. The 
work is accompanied with a list of Indian terms of officials with their 
English equivalents, a minute index, and maps to illustrate the Chitral 
campaign, the defence of Thobal, the battles of Ahmed Kheyl, Maiwand, 
and Charasia, the capture of Nilt Fort, and the country around Sherpur. 


KELLY AND WaLSH; SHANGHAI, HONGKONG AND SINGAPORE. 

9. The Temples and Shrines of Nikko, Japan, by R.C. Hope. This is 
a handy volume describing in detail the various objects of art and nature 
which a visitor to Nikko should not neglect to see. From its description, 
and from the few plates which the book contains, the scenery of Nikko 
appears to be very beautiful, and the climate in summer is said to be delightful. 
I: abounds in temples to every description of gods and goddesses ; gods 
of the hill, of luck, of small-pox, of thunder, of war, and of wind are among _ 
those enumerated. Of one image of the goddess of children (Jizo) it is 
said that it is “‘ hung all over in front with red bibs and old sandals, offerings 
of the faithful for little children deceased.” ‘There are appendices of fares, 
fees, postal and telegraph rates, and of the various festivals; and every 
information as to routes and hotels is given in the text. 


Horace MARSHALL AND Son ; LONDON. 

10. Zhe Story of Australia, by FLora L. SHaw. This work forms part 
of the “Story of the Empire Series.” The author has told the story of the 
countries, now included under the term Australasia, exceedingly well. She 
begins by narrating the early visits to those coasts of Torres and Tasman 
and the subsequent explorations of the English sailors Dampier and Cook, 
during the latter half of the last century, and gives us a vivid notion of the 
aspect of the countries and the condition of their inhabitants at that time, 
obtained from their reports, which, coming during a time of peace, were 
received with much interest at home. The great impetus to immigration, 
however, began only on the discovery of gold. She exhibits the many 
difficulties which the first settlers had to contend with, and shows how, by 
the help of the English Government and Exchequer, industry was encouraged 
and fostered, resulting in the ownership by individuals or companies of large 
tracts of land for the pasturage of immense flocks of sheep, or for agriculture. 
She traces the development of constitutional and Parliamentary government, 
and the rapid formation of a new nation, consisting of prosperous colonies, 
enjoying all the rights and liberties of Englishmen. Having detailed the 
various steps of progress in a very lucid manner, she concludes her 
instructive story by expressing a hope, that “the next brilliant chapter for 
the historian of the continent to record will be that of a United Australia.”’ 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. EE 
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11. Zhe Story of India, by D. C. BoutcEr, is a popular epitome of 
Indian history—chiefly of that of the last two centuries—which will, how- 
ever, hardly displace the admirable short histories already written by Sir 
William Hunter and Sir Alfred Lyall. Twelve pages are all that are given 
to the history of India under its native chiefs or the Musulman conquerors, 
but even with the brevity necessitated by so small a space, a greater accuracy 
of expression might have been attained. For instance the sentence which 
describes the reign of the Moghul Emperor Humayoun is so worded as to 
give the impression that during that Emperor’s flight from India his brother 
Kamran reigned in his place, instead of the Afghan dynasty known by the 
name of Sur; and that Akbar, who was a mere boy when his father died, 
after his return to India, had assisted his father to defeat—not the last 
Suri king but—Kamran. In his account of the development of the East 
India Company’s political power in India, the author is strangely incon- 
sistent. At page 71 he writes, “‘ The events that led to the establishment 
of British power on the Ganges can in no wise be attributed to the arrogance 
or self-assertion of the East India Company’s representatives. Their policy 
was peace, and they would submit to any exactions short of absolute 
repression and extortion. There is absolutely no evidence to warrant the 
charge that Mr. Holwell and his colleagues had any political designs, etc.,” 
and yet in former pages he magnifies the occasional conflicts between the 
company’s servants and the subordinate officials of the Moghul Emperor’s 
viceroys in outlying provinces into victories over the Moghuls, in order to 
point the moral that from the first the company was ready to draw the 
sword against the Emperor, and to correct ‘‘the narrow but hitherto 


generally accepted view that the French pointed out to us the way to J 
conquest in India.” “Sixty years,” he writes, “before the French won f 


the battle of St. Thomé, the English had fearlessly thrown down the gage 
to the Moghul himself, and defeated his armies.” The fact appears to be 


that the company then used the word “ Mogulls” much as at a later date 
they used the word “ Moors” to denote all Indians alike, but we believe 


that the first time when the English definitely came into conflict with the 
Emperor of Debli’s troops was at the battle of Buxar and by that time the 
empire of the Moghuls was little more than a titular dignity. The best 
chapter in the book is perhaps the last, in which the general effect of the 
transfer of the government of India from the East India Company to the 
Queen Empress is reviewed at some length and with much judgment and 
insight. 

12. The Story of South Africa, by W. Basi. WorsFo.p. This is a clear, 
concise, connected and well-written history of South Africa, from the 
settlement of the Dutch and the Huguenots to the present time. The 
transition from the Dutch to the British, the origin of the Orange Free 
States, the semi-independence of the Transvaal, the self-governing Cape 
Colony, and Rhodesia, are all told in a very interesting manner, as well as 
the various mistakes which have been made by the Government at home. 
Throughout, the British Government has had two great objects in view,— 
the abolition of the slave trade, and the welfare of the native races. The 
vast regions, their resources and products, now under the control of British 
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power and influence, remain to be developed by energetic, humane, and 
wise counsels, and hence the great and important advantage to British 
trade and the promotion of civilization, whose pioneers were Robert Moffat, 
Livingstone, and other travellers and missionaries. 


MACMILLAN AND Co.; Lonpon. 

13. South Africa of To-day, by CAPTAIN FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
with illustrations. Captain Younghusband, from his literary abilities, is 
well qualified to write on the present affairs of South Africa. In his two 
visits to the country, he not only saw it at its most interesting crisis, but 
in addition to a sojourn of six months in the Transvaal, he traversed 
the length of Rhodesia, the Cape Colony, the native territories, Natal, and 
the Portuguese possessions round Delagoa Bay. He describes minutely the 
relations of the Boers, the Dutch in the Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
States, and the Indian immigration in Natal, and the condition of British 
settlers, their prospects in trade and agriculture, and the products of the 
country, in gold, coal, iron, and other mineral wealth. His account of 
the Jameson raid, and the difficulties of the British with the Boers, is full 
of interest. He sums up the policy of Great Britain to be, “that of 
abstention from any direct interference in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal, while at the same time maintaining in the strictest manner the 
rights of free access of her subjects to the country, and of just treatment 
while in it, which the London Convention confers, and further, bringing 
again into sympathy with her all that body of Dutch opinion in the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the Free State which has been estranged by recent 
events.” This very interesting, instructive, and well written work is accom- 
panied by a copious index, and excellent illustrations of towns, routes, 
houses, and a portrait of Mr. Cecil J. Rhodes. 


SaMpsoON Low, Marston AND Co.; LONDON. 


14. Osmanli Proverbs and Quaint Sayings, by the Rev. E. J. Davis. 
Few nations have possessed so large or interesting a proverbial philosophy 
as the Turks. The habit of illustrating one’s conversation with maxims, 
riddles, and similes has always been more prevalent in the East than in 
the West ; the structure of the Turkish language is moreover specially 
adapted to terse and epigrammatic forms of expression. For the student 
of Turkish, the Turkish proverbs give a far better insight into one of the 
most expressive and graceful languages than the overloaded historical or 
poetical works that make up the mass of Ottoman Turkish literature. 
And so far the Rev. Chaplain of St. Mark’s, Alexandria, deserves the 
thanks of the English reader for publishing Ahmed Midhat Effendi’s 
collection with a translation. The actual carrying out of the task leaves 
much to be desired: as a piece of work it is lazily done. The trans- 
literation is hopeless. ‘Tlie author says in his preface “all the vowels 
should be pronounced as in Italian.” That the Italian vowel system is 
quite incapable of rendering the Turkish vowels is nothing to him. But 
it is hard to know what he means by “ Italian vowels ”—as far as one can 
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discover it is a mixture of English and French: oo for and ee for z are 
domestic pronunciations ; on, ex, u, German; uw, 0, #& are French. The 
text in Turkish characters is put at the end, but shows no traces of 
editing. The translation is not always very accurate. In the preface 
Mr. Davis refers to Ahmed Midhat Effendi as a writer well known twenty 
years ago. We hope the worthy gentleman in question (who if we mistake 
not still flourishes in a high official position at Constantinople) will not 
come across this little obituary notice of Mr. Davis. 





Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.; LONDON. 

15. Ideals of the East, by HERBERT BaAYNES, M.R.A.S. This work, 
dedicated to Lord Reay, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, is based 
on the theory that “law comes from the West, light from the East.” By 
the “light ” the author means those essential truths which have enzaged 
in all ages the highest aspirations of the human race. By beautiful and 
apt quotations from the “Sacred Books of the East,” he traces the ideal 
of faith, stage after stage, from the ethical, the metaphysical, the theo- 
sophical, the religious, down to the Semitic, all leading up to, and con- 
verging in, the last “ideal of Faith,” “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
This highly interesting and instructive volume will be much appreciated 
by the thoughtful reader. 


THe Open Court PuslisHING COMPANY ; CHICAGO. 

16. Zhe Gospel of Buddha, told by Paut Carus, according to old 
Records: fifth edition. This moderate-sized work is embodied in some 
230 pages, followed by a minute “Table of Reference,” a very good 
Glossary of Oriental Terms, and a full and carefully-prepared Index. The 
“Table of Reference” gives the sources whence the materials of the 
work were drawn, and indicates in a special column places in the New 
Testament where similar teaching may be found. At the end of the work 
we have a Compendium of the teaching accredited to Buddha, and this is 
followed by a series of commendatory notices of the present work by living 
writers, commencing with a notice written under the authority of the King 
of Siam. The work is divided into a series of Sections, one hundred in 
number, and the subject of each Section is specified in a good Table of 
Contents. Altogether it is a work in which the hand of the painstaking 
workman is very evident, and no labour has been spared by which the 
material of the work might be made easily accessible to the reader. 
Finally, the printing, paper, and general get-up of the book proclaim dis- 
tinctly its Transatlantic origin. 

What-like the subject-matter of the book is we shall best describe by 
telling what it is zo¢. It is not a historical work. The reader who would 
arrive at some definite information respecting the Life of Buddha, will find 
nothing here to meet his inquiries. How he came to enter upon his career 
as a propagandist of a new religion,—what were the places he visited in 
his wanderings in India, —what kind of life he lived and what was the 
process by which he gathered his followers,—what was the time and 





manner of his decease,—of these and such-like matters the present work 
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says nothing which could be judicially described as “historical.” The 
material, the spirit, and the manner of the book are not such as would 
render it of any use for the purposes of the dispassionate, judicial, historica} 
critic. It is written in the spirit of the religious enthusiast, and in the 
heated and rhapsodical style so well known to all readers of the religious 
books of the Orient. Not a single date does it contain, nor any data upon 
which inquiry might be met or cool opinion formed. The problem 
whether such a person as Buddha ever lived at all is not so much as 
glinted at, still less subjected to critical inquiry. The work is essentially 
religious, yet it is not controversial: at the same time it contains ample 
material for controversy, and the compiler’s Preface is calculated to provoke 
it. The work consists of the sayings traditionally attributed to Buddha, 
and it sets forth, largely in the form of narrative, the doctrines, tenets, 
precepts, and practices of Buddhism. ‘To those who have been at the pains 
to inform themselves on these matters, the work will not be found to 
contain anything fresh or new. Those who open the book in the expecta- 
tion of reading some historic verities regarding Buddha will not find in it 
what they seek. The work is not a treatise on Buddhism ; it is Buddhism 
itself,—consisting of translations into English of certain “ Records” current 
among Buddhists; and as a rendering into English of the tenets of 
Buddhism, it will be helpful to those who desire to know something of the 
teachings and genius of that religion but have not the means for consulting 
the original documents for themselves. Inasmuch as the work does not 
present an appraisement or critical diagnosis of Buddhism, it is easy to 
understand why it has met with such warm admiration at the hands of 
living Buddhists. B. 





WILDY AND Sons; Lonpon. 

17. The Law of Divorce applicable to Christians in India (the Indian 
Divorce Act, 1869), by H. A. B. RAtTTIGAN, B.A. Oxon. This handy, well- 
printed volume of 460 pages meets a want, which has been felt more and 
more since 1870, when Mr. Macrae’s work, long since out of print, saw the 
light. With hardly an exception, the decisions of the Indian High Courts 
and the Privy Council on the Indian Divorce Act belong to the later 27 
years ; as do also many important judgments of the tribunals in England, 
which have explained, amplified or superseded the cases in the old Eccle- 
siastical Reports and our earlier Law Reports. For this great array of new 
authorities, the legal profession in India has been obliged hitherto to refer 
to various Digests. In the work before us, they are cited in their proper 
places ; and we notice that in the Appendix F, dealing with the technical 
subject of costs, the cases supporting each propounded rule are collected 
in plain print under the title “Authority,” so as to save much labour of mind 
and eyesight. The same result, creditable to both the author and the pub- 
lisher, is attained on every page, by the use of various types, the naming of 
the sections, the good index, and the summarizing of special topics in 
appendices. The practising lawyer can thus see at once where his 
materials are arranged ; and in this way the form adopted has aided the 
successful endeavour of the learned author to make the book at once full 
and exact. 
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Section 7 of the Act directs the Indian Courts to apply the rules of the 
Court of Divorce in England to matters on which the Statute itself is 
silent. As its principles and doctrines are naturally those which for 
centuries have been developed in England, under Christian influences, in 
is obvious that the whole law of marriage and divorce of the European and 
other Christian races in the Indian Empire has always been, and is long 
likely to be, moulded on English jurisprudence. This remark gives the 
reason for Section 7, and accounts for the great weight always given in 
India to the English decisions. It fully justifies the author in giving 40 
pages as Appendix G to the formal rules of the English Court. We are 
sure that all practising lawyers, as well as judges, will agree too that he 
was well advised to give, under each section of the Act, the corresponding 
sections of the Matrimonial Acts of England. This enables us at once to 
see whether an English authority is on all fours as to construction, or must 
be treated only as a guide. The busy advocate will be glad to know that 
the rules of the Civil Procedure Code and the Indian Evidence Act are 
quoted where they apply. This treatment of outlying matters will avert 
many of the defaults of memory in the hurry and anxiety of a trial. 

While we think the framework of the book deserves the highest praise, 
we can cordially commend the matter. It is of the first importance to the 
lawyer in Court to have the latest decisions. We find them here, eg., 
Russell v. Russell, The more important judgments of the Parsee Chief 
Matrimonial Court at Bombay are noted where they bear on a point. 
Much care is taken to show the points actually decided: we think the 
cases are well arranged, and approve the course taken of quoting the 
judge’s words on wide matters of principle and questions of difficulty. 
The mere suggestion of such topics as jurisdiction, validity, status, domicile, 
in matters connected with marriage and divorce, involves of course much 
argued doctrines of international law. This part of the subject has not 
been shirked, but on the contrary dealt with as a learned jurist would 
handle it, as in the preliminary discussions on domicile and jurisdiction, 
and the questions awakened by the recent case of Ze Mesurier v. Le 
Mesurier. The author modestly gives his own solutions, without labouring 
points, which can only be settled by the Privy Council or the House of 
Lords. Lastly, let us add that the comments are agreeable reading, and 
make the law as clear to laymen as any text-book can. We can safely 
predict that this volume will at once be accepted by Indian lawyers both 
as a guide to practice and as the standard work on the subject it deals 
with, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following works, which 
want of space prevents our noticing at greater length in the present 
number : 

General Map of the Nile Valley from Berber to Victoria Nyanza, com- 
piled at the Intelligence Division of the War Office, 1898. 

Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Survey Circle of the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending 30th June, 1897. 
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Report of the Administration of the Local Boards in the Bombay Prest- 
dency, including Sind, for the year 1896-7. (Bombay Government Central 
Press, 1898.) Also from the same press, Zhe Annual Report of the 
Reformatory School at Yerrowda for the year 1897. 

A Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem, by JoHN ROOKER, M.A. (Christian 
Knowledge Society, London.) A pleasing and interesting account of a 
visit to Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea and Jordan, with 
illustrations. 

Japan and the Japan Mission (Church Missionary Society, London), 
with map and illustrations, describing the country, the political changes 
and tolerant policy of the present Government, and hopeful progress in 
the future. 

The Anti-Christian Crusade, by RoBERT Coore. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co., London.) A convenient collection of the 
opinions of Bishops, Deans, and other dignitaries of the Church of England 
with respect to “ evolution ” and “higher criticism.” 

A Journey through South Africa (illustrated), by ELLis Epwarps, 
affording interesting information regarding the Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
Natal, and its capital, Durban. A readable and instructive book. 

The Nicetical Christ, by S. H. PLayrair (W. H. White and Co., Edin- 
burgh), exhibiting the common ground and basis of faith in the Christian 
Churches of the East and West, and the teachings of the Koran. 

Anecdota Oxoniensis. Aryan Series. Part VIII. Zhe Mantrapatha, 
or the Prayer-Book of the Apostambius, edited by M. WINTERNITZ, PH.D. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Through Finland in Carts, by Mrs. ALtec TweEeEpDIE. (Adam and 
Charles Black, London.) Beautifully illustrated, and exceedingly well 
got up. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator, by LizuT.-GENERAL J. J. McLEop 
INNES, R.E., V.C., with portrait. (The Clarendon Press.) 

Feudal and Modern Japan, by ARTHUR May Knapp. Two neat vols. 
(Duckworth and Co., London.) Fully illustrated. 

The Story of Hawait, by Jean A. OWEN (MRs. VISGER). (Harper and 
Brothers, London and New York.) 

Banani, the Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
by Henry StaNnLEY Newman (Headley Brothers, London), with map and 
illustrations. 

British West Africa, vol. i. of the Imperial Library. By Major A. F. 
MOcKLER FERRYMAN, F.R.G.S., with maps and numerous well-executed 
illustrations. (The Imperial Press, Limited, London.) 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays, written from the year 1840 to 1897. 
2 vols. By Ropert NEEDHAM Cust, LL.D. (Luzac and Co., London), 
with portrait of the author. 

By the same publisher, Bouddhisme—Etudes et Materiaux—Adikarma- 
pradipa Bodhicaryavataratika, by LOUIS DE LA VALLEE Poussin. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. July, 1898. 
(The University of Chicago Press ; Luzac and Co., London.) 

Ummaga Jataka (the Story of the Tunnel), translated from the Sinhalese 
by T. B. YATAWARA, M.C.B.R.A.S. (Luzac and Co., London.) 
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Letchimey: A Tale of Old Ceylon, by “ SINNATAMBY,” with illustrations. 
(Luzac and Co., London.) A pleasing and instructive story, well printed, 
well written, giving side-lights of old Ceylon and its people. 

Manuale e Glossario, della lingua Indostana 0 Urdi, by CaMILLo 
TAGLIABUE. (R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome.) 

Some Side-Lights upon Fitegerald’s Poem, ‘The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” by Epwarp HERON-ALLEN, being the substance of a lecture 
at the Grosvenor Crescent Club on 22nd March, 1898. (H. S. Nichols, 
Limited, London.) 

David Hume, by the late PRoFEssoOR CALDERWOOD, forming one of the 
Famous Scots Series. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, Edinburgh and 
London.) And another of the same series, Mungo Park, the Traveller, 
by the same publishers. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, by M. Huc, during the years 
1844-56. 2vols. Translated from the French by W. Hazlitt, well illus- 
trated ; reprint edition. (The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago ; 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) 

Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 1882-92, from the original 
manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder. A popular and cheap edition, 
by Cot. F. R. Wincate, R.A., Director of Military Intelligence of the 
Egyptian Army. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., London.) 

Russian Hosts and English Guests in Central Asia, by J. T. WooLRycH 
PEROWNE. Beautifully printed, with sixty illustrations and map. (The 
Scientific Press, Limited, London.) 

Report for the Year 1895 of the U. S. National Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution, containing among other most valuable documents papers 
describing and illustrating collections in the museum. The volume 
contains upwards of 1,000 pages, with numerous illustrations and maps ; 
also XVIth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897. 

Prince Ghika. Cing Mois au Pays des Somalis. On sale by Rowland 
Ward, Piccadilly, London. Superbly got up, and beautiful photograph 
illustrations. 

Sports in the Highlands of Kashmir, being a narrative of an eight months’ 
trip in Baltistan and Ladak, and a lady’s experiences in the latter country, 
together with hints for the guidance of sportsmen, by HENRY ZoucH 
DarRVAH, with many beautiful illustrations from photographs by the author, 
and two excellent maps. (Rowland Ward, Piccadilly, London.) 

LEthnological Studies among the North- West Central Queensland Aborigines, 
by WaLTER E. Roru, with upwards of 400 illustrations, intended for 
scientific purposes only. (Brisbane: Government Printing Office ; also 
London Office of the Agent General of Queensland, Westminster Chambers, 
1, Victoria Street). 

The Indian Frontier War, being an, account of the Mohmund and 
Tirah Expeditions, 1897, by LionEL JAMES (Reuter’s Special Correspon- 
dent), with many illustrations, maps and plans. (William Heinemann, 
London.) 

Footsteps in Human Progress, secular and religious, by JAMES SAMUELSON. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London.) 
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By the same publishers, Studies in Little-Known Subjects, by C. E. 
PLUMPTRE. f 

Klondyke: Truth and Facts of the New el Dorado, by A. E. IRONMONGER 
Sora, with illustrations. (The Mining and Geographical Institute, Broad 
Street House, London.) 

A Birad’s Eye View of Picturesque India, by the Right Hon. Str RicHaRD 
TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., with thirty-two beautiful and interesting illustrations. 
(Chatto and Windus, London.) A charming work, giving a purview of 
India of to-day, its land, its people and its government. 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of: Mitthetlungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;—Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—La 
Revue Générale Belge (Brussels);—The Minerva (Rome) ;—The Con- 
temporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.) ;—Zhe ational Review 
(Arnold and Co.) ;—Le Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin 
tes Sommaires (Paris);—The American Weekly, Public Opinion (Astor 
Place, New York) ;—/Journal of the Society 7 Arts (London) ;—Le 
Mémorial Diplomatique (Paris) ;—The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, continuing Hebraica (Chicago, Ill.: The University 
of Chicago Press);—Zhe Canadian Gazette (London);—TZhe Indian 
Magazine and Review (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;— Comptes-rendus 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris) ;—Ze Tour du Monde (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
of Zhe Strand Magazine ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Navy and 
Army, and the first numbers of Zhe Wide World, The Ladies’ Field, 
and The Citizen’s Atlas. ‘The last Quarter’s “ Sanscrir JouRNAL ” of the 
Oriental University Institute, Woking. 


We regret that owing to want of space we have been obliged again, at 
the last moment, to withhold reviews of the following books, which will 
appear in our next issue: Lgypt in the X/Xth Century, by D. A. 
CaMERON. Jndian Village Folk, their Works an2 Ways, by T. B. 
PanDIAN. Bible References of John Ruskin, by Mary and ELLEN Gress. 
The Downfall of Prempeh, by Major R. S. S. BapEN-PowELL. Zhe 
Story of the Ionic Revol! as told by Herodotus, selections revised by 
C. C. Tancocx. Twelve Indian Statesmen, by G. SmitrH. La Corée 
indépendante, Russe, ou Japonaise, by VILLELARD DE LAQUERIE. The Gist 
of Japan, by Rev, R. B. PEERY. Chinese Characteristics, by ARTHUR H. 
SmitH. Pictures of Southern China, by Rev. 1. MacGowan. The Early 
History of the Hebrews, by Rev. A. H.Sayce. Reminiscences of an [Indian 
Police Official, by A. CRawrorpv. From Jungle to Java, by A. KEyseEr. 
Hausaland, or Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central Soudan, by REv. 
C. H. Ropinson. The Invasion of Egypt in A.D. 1249 by Louis IX. 0) 
France, by Rev. E. I. Daviy. Contributions to the Early History of New 
Zealand, by T. M. Hocreyr. Zhe Bible and Islam, by H. P. Smiru, D.D. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


InDIA: GENERAL.—The Queen-Empress has been pleased to approve of 
the appointment of the Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, now Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston, to be Viceroy and Governor General on the retire- 
ment of the Earl of Elgin. 

Mr. Welldon, the Head-master of Harrow, has been appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

The aggregate amount of the tenders for the new 34 per cent. Indian 
loan of 120 lakhs (12,000,000 rupees) is one crore and 70 lakhs (17,000,000 
rupees). The average rate is 94 rupees, 12 annas and 5°8 pies. 

The plague has again become epidemic in Bombay, continues slightly in 
Calcutta, and has appeared in Southern India. 

Mr. Tilak, the native member of the Provincial Council of Bombay, who 
was sentenced last year for seditious incitement in his paper, the Kesav7, 
has been released. 

Copious rains in the pabjab have ensured a good wheat harvest. 

At Poona, Agha Hashem Shah, a nephew of Agha Khan, has been shot 
dead by the family cashier. 

The Sikh Saragheri Memorial Fund now amounts to upwards of 
Rs. 30,500. 

Nortu-WeEst Frontier.—Everything is quiet in Tirah, and the Afridis 
are busily engaged rebuilding their villages. 

The Malakand force consists of a mountain battery, two squadrons of 
native cavalry, one company of sappers, and four regiments of native 
infantry. In July the forces of the Nawab of Dir, who is subsidized to 
keep open the Chitral road, came into collision with those of the Khan of 
Bajaur in the Jhandol Valley. The losses of the latter were heavy. In 
accordance with Major Dean’s advice the forces on both sides dispersed 
on 11th August. 

NaTIVE StaTEs.—The Maharaj Rana of Dholepore has succeeded in 
collecting a large sum of money for the Indian Princes Victoria Health 
Institute, which is to be founded in commemoration of the Queen- 
Empress’s Jubilee, and will facilitate bacteriological research in India. 

The deaths of the following eminent rulers and statesman have occurred : 
From apoplexy on the 15th July last of H.H. Sir Anand Rao Powar, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., Maharaja of Dhar, at the age of 55. In him the Queen-Empress 
loses a loyal subject, and his numerous friends in Central India a generous 
host. He is succeeded by his nephew, Udajee Rao, whose adoption 
ceremony he completed on the day previous to his death. The Nawab 
Sir Asman Jah, K.C.LE., at the age of 59. He was the greatgrandson of 
the second Nizam of the Deccan on his mother’s side, and was reputed 
tobe one of the wealthiest men in India. His loss to Hyderabad is 
irreparable, for no nobleman was so generally loved and respected by 
Europeans and natives alike. For seven years he was Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad. And H.H. the Raja Bahadur of Faridkot who died last 
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August. Born in 1842, he succeeded to the gadé in 1874. He was the 
head of the Barar Jat tribe of Sikhs, and a loyal subject of the Queen- 
Empress. 

Burma.—A largely attended Durbar was held at Rangoon in July last 
by the Lieut.-Governor. In his speech he dwelt on the peace and 
prosperity of Burma, the development of trade, the resources of the 
province, aud the establishment of British Consuls at Momein and 
Assumos, which is expected to lead to increased trade with China. 

Two important Branch Railways have have sanctioned, one from Meiktila 
to Myingyan, and the other from Sagaing to the Chindwin river. The cost 
will be 75 lakhs of rupees. 

The Thibaw Sawbwa, one of the principal Shan chiefs, has arrived in 
England. He is one. of the most loyal of the border Princes and has 
rendered much service to the Empire. 

The survey for the railway between Burma and the Chinese province of 
Yunnan is about to be made. The British have secured railway concession 
to the head of the Yangstzi Valley. 

The trans-frontier trade last year amounted to nearly 289 lakhs against 
268 in the preceding year. 

BALUCHISTAN.—Yar Muhammad Khan, chief of the Kurds, one of the 
two suspected Sirdars taken by Mr. Barnes, who was in custody last year, 
has gone to Candahar at the invitation of the Amir, The fugitive Sirdar 
is one of the most influential chiefs in Baluchistan. 

The results of the opening up of the Quetta-Seistan trade route are 
proving successful. The exports and imports for the first four months of 
the current year amounted to over three lakhs of rupees. 

AFGHANISTAN.—Colonel Sirdar Muhammad Ismail Khan, appointed by 
the Amir political representative in India in place of Sufi Ghuiam Rassul, 
has entered on his duties at Simla. 

A son has been born to the Amir, and has been named Muhammad. 

Persia.—The Amin es-Sultan has been recalled from retirement and has 
received investiture as Sadr-azam, or Grand Vazir from the Shah. 

Rioting has occurred at Tabriz owing to the dearness of bread, and the 
residence of the chief mujtahid has been sacked. 

TuRKEY IN Asia.—Eleven Armenian revolutionaries have been sentenced 
at Van, two to capital punishment and the rest to varying terms of im- 
prisonment. 

Russia 1n AsiA.—By an act of clemency the Tsar has reduced from 
1,000,000 to 300,000 roubles the contribution to be imposed upon the 
population of the Ferghana territory as a penalty for the recent revolt in 
that province. 

PHILIPPINES.—The town of Manila was bombarded by the United States 
On 13th August. The Spanish garrison surrendered after a brief resistance. 
The inhabitants in the southern islands strongly urge the annexation by 
the United States of the whole of the islands. 

Cuina.—The Wei-hai-wei Convention was signed on the 1st July by 
Sir C. Macdonald and Prince Ching. It places under British jurisdiction 
all the islands and waters of Wei-hai-wei, with a district ten miles wide 
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round the bay, giving the right to erect fortifications anywhere on or near 
the coast of the Shan-tung Promontory, east of longitude 121° 40’. 

A Black Flag rising occurred in the province of Kwany-si, the rebels 
capturing Moning, Tienfak, Yung-shien, Pei-lin, and Lu-chuan. The rebels 
number about 40,000 men, their aim being the overthrow of Mandarin 
influence. Li Lap Yan, the leader, has proclaimed a new dynasty styled 
“Vast progress.” See article on ‘‘ Secret Societies.” 

Sir Claude Macdonald has declared in strong terms to the Tsung-li- 
Yamén that Great Britain will not tolerate any interference of another 
Power with a British loan contract freely entered into by the Chinese 
Government for the purpose of constructing a railway forming a connection 
between treaty ports where British commercial interests predominate. 

By the latest reports negotiations are in progress with the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank. 

A concession has been given to a British syndicate to construct a rail- 
way from British Kau-lung to Canton. 

The revised regulations with regard to inland steam navigation have 
been accepted by Sir C. Macdonald as provisional only. China agrees 
that the word “inland” applies equally to places on the sea-coast as in the 
interior. 

The Empress Dowager has resumed the government. 

Korea.—Another plot has been discovered against the Government. 
Several prominent officials were arrested, and others have fled. 

An attempt was made to poison the Emperor and Crown Prince on the 
11th ult. ; eleven courtiers have been arrested. ° 

Several mining concessions have been granted to an English syndicate. 

Japan.—-The new Commercial code came into operation on rst July, 
and the Civil code on 16th July last. 

It is reported that Hawaii has agreed to pay the sum of £40,000 
demanded by Japan in settlement of the dispute which arose some time 
ago owing to the exclusion from Hawaii of Japanese immigrants. 

Ecypt.—The value of imports for 1897 was £ 10,869,000, being an 
increase of £794,000 over 1896; exports £12,629,000, a diminution of 
£933,000 on 1896, owing chiefly to the fall of 20 per cent. in the price of 
cotton. 

SupaN.—On the 23rd August the advance of the combined Anglo- 
Egyptian force from Wad Hamed towards Khartum commenced. On 
30th August a battle was fought before Omdurman, resulting in the 
annihilation of the enemy, and the flight of the Khalifa towards Kordofan.’ 
Omdurman was occupied, and many prisoners were set free. The casualties 
on our side were 2 British officers and 23 men killed, and 7 officers and 
99 men wounded. Egyptians—1 officer and 20 non-commissioned officers 
and men killed, and 6 British officers, 8 native officers, and 221 non-com- 
missioned officers and men wounded. ‘The pursuit of the Khalifa was 
continued by Arabs on camels under Slatin Pasha. The Dervish loss has 
been estimated at 10,800 killed, 16,000 wounded, and between 3,000 and 
4,000 prisoners. The Sirdar with a force after peacefully establishing 
British posts at Fashoda and Sobat returned to Omdurman. Colonel 
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Parsons attacked and captured Gedaref, the last stronghold of the Dervishes, 
defeating them with great slaughter. 

It is proposed to establish a technical school at Khartum as a memorial 
to the late General Gordon by a national subscription. . A sum of £50,000 
is needed in order to provide a yearly endowment of £1,500. It is 
reported that a London merchant has offered to give the whole sum, but it 
is desired that the amount should be contributed in small sums so as to 
constitute it a national memorial. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AND East Arrica.—The rising of Southern Angonis 
is at an end. When the British force under Captain Pearce and Lieut. 
Brogden reached Domwe, it met with trifling opposition, and on advancing 
to Mandala’s village, they found it deserted. 

UcanpDa.—Major Martyr with a strong force of Indian troops crossed 
the Nile and attacked the rebels near Mruli, killing about 40 and dispersing 
the rest. Lieut. Gage was slightly wounded. 

SoutH AFRICA: CAPE CoLony.—The Cape elections so far have 
resulted in the return of 40 Bond as against 39 Progressive candidates. 
The new Constitution for Rhodesia is expected to receive the Queen’s 
sanction at the Cabinet Council on October 15. The election of the 
Legislative Council will take place at the beginning of the year. 

The imports for the year ended 30th June last amounted to £16,916,315 
as against £18,244,425 during 1896-97. The exports were of the value 
of £23,652,822 as against £19,268,175. Colonial produce shows an 
increase of £326,585. The Customs produced £ 1,802,320. Transvaal 
trade shows a decrease of £ 1,953,331, but that with Rhodesia partly 
compensates for it. 

West AFRICA: SIERRA LEoNE.—The disturbances have now subsided. 
Sir David Chalmers is investigating as to the causes of the rising. Traders 
are returning to their posts. 

NIGER. —The two expeditions undertaken by the Royal Niger Company’s 
forces against slave-raiding chiefs have been brought to a successful issue. 
The tribes of the rebellious Emirs were punished without any loss on our 
side. 

Lacos.—A force under Major Arnold has attacked and destroyed the 
town of Siama, in the Forcados branch of the Niger Delta, in punishment 
of the piratical practices of the inhabitants which had stopped the native 
river traffic. 

Canapa.—The Budget: The financial statement for the past fiscal year 
shows a surplus of $1,575,881 ; revenue amounting to $40,275,704 and 
expenditure $38,699,823. Public Debt $264,086,357. Over $5,000,000 
is charged to capital account. 

The imports during the fiscal year 1897-8 amounted to $140,305,950, 
and the exports to $159,485,770. The Customs revenue was $21,956,059 
as against $19,891,996. 

The Earl of Minto has been appointed Governor-General in succession 
to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

The first meeting of the International Commission (United States and 
Canada) was held in Quebec on August 24. 
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On September 18 a terrific hurricane swept over the city of Montreal. 
Great damage was done, and many public buildings have been seriously 
damaged. 

On September 21, a monument to the founder of Quebec, Samuel de 
Champain, was unveiled at Quebec in presence of Lord Aberdeen and a 
great concourse of visitors. The French Consul-General represented the 
President of the French. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Lieut.-Colonel Sir H. E. McCallum, r.£., K.c.M.G., 
Governor of Lagos, has been appointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in succession to Sir H. H. Murray, k.c.B. 

The revenue for the half year ended 30th June was $32,000 in excess 
of that for the same period of last year. 

Sir J. Branston and Admiral Sir James Elphinstone have been appointed 
Commissioners to inquire into matters relating to certain French treaty 
rights. 

West Inpies.—A terrible hurricane, accompanied by a tidal wave and 
tremendous rainfall, visited the West Indies on September 11. Several 
hundred lives were lost, thousands left homeless, plantations laid waste, 
and much damage caused to shipping. The Barbados House of Assembly 
has voted £16,000, and the Trinidad Legislature £1,000, for the relief 
of the sufferers. The Lord Mayor of London has issued an appeal for 
subscriptions. The Queen has subscribed #250. The Prince of Wales 
100 guineas. 

AusTRALasia : NEw SoutH WALEs.—The value of the mineral products 
for 1897 amounted to £4,685,273, an increase of £206,905 compared 
with 1896. The gold yield for the past half-year was £567,000. The 
imports for the same period amounted to £8,299,000, and exports 
47,218,000. Parliament was dissolved early in July. The result of the 
elections was the return of 63 Ministerialists, 57 Federalists, and 5 Inde- 
pendent Members. There are now 2,691 miles of railway open, and 65 
of tramways. The total earnings amounted to £ 3,340,600, and the net 
earnings to nearly £150,000 being equal to 33 per cent. on the capital 
invested. The Legislative Assembly has passed a resolution in favour of 
immediate steps being taken, in conjunction with the other Colonies, to 
bring about a complete federal union. 

QUEENSLAND.—The imports and exports during the second quarter of 
1898 amounted in value to £1,349,000 and £1,994,700 respectively ; 
this is exclusive of gold coin. The revenue is estimated at £ 3,882,360, 
and the expenditure at 3,866,507. The loan estimates include £50,000 
for the Northern mail service. 

Victoria.—The gold yield in 1897 was 812,766 ounces The revenue 
for the coming year was estimated at 46,907,439, and the expenditure at 
46,873,529. The Savings Banks held deposits amounting to £ 8,096,874. 
Great activity is being displayed in agriculture and mining. An expenditure 
has been proposed by the Premier of about 43,750,000 on public works, 
and the strengthening of the defensive armaments. 

The Bill for conferring the franchise upon women has been rejected by 
1g votes to 15. 
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TasMaNiA.—The Budget shows a surplus for the financial year of 
£109,000. The surplus for.the coming year is estimated at £103,000. 

New ZEALAND.—The leaders of the recent Maori rising have been 
sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment, and others implicated fined £ to. 
Gold export during last June amounted to 35,898 ounces. 





Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded this quarter of :—Major- 
General G. Fullerton-Carnegie, late Bengal S.C. (Sutlej 1845-6, Panjab, 
1848-9) ;—Sir Chaloner Alabaster, k.c.M.G., late British Consul-General at 
Canton (China 1857);—Major C. M. Young, at Kumassi ;—Surgeon- 
Major-General J. C. Morice (Mutiny, Hazara, Black Mountain, Sudan 
1885) ;—Major-General F. G. Pym, c.B. (Crimea, India 1857-8) ;—Major- 
General R. G. Woodthorpe, c.B., R.E. (Lushai, Garo Hill, Naga and Aka 
expeditions, Afghanistan 1878-9, Burma 1886-7) ;—Captain J.C. Pitman, R.N. 
(Navarino, China 1841);—Sir John Scott, K.c.M.G., late Governor of 
Natal and British Guiana ;—Major-General W. K. Leet, v.c., c.B. (Mutiny 
campaign, Zulu war 1879, Burma 1886-7); Major-General W. H. 
Lowther (Panjab 1848-9, Assam 1857-8, and Abor expeditions) ;—Major- 
General H. L. Fulke Greville, r.a. ;—The Rev. Hugh Huleatt, formerly 
Chaplain of the Forces (Crimea, China) ;—Capt. C. F. Goldie-Taubman, 
West African Frontier Force ;—Captain W. T. W. Hambly, r.N. (Baltic, 
Black Sea, China 1860);—Mr. G. D. Burgess, c.s.1., Judicial Com- 
missioner Upper Burma ;—Mr. W. L. G. Drew, formerly Auditor-General 
of Queensland ;—Sir F. D. Bell, formerly Speaker of the New Zealand 
House of Representatives and Agent-General in England ;-—Major R. B. 
Manning (Afghanistan 1879-80); Mir Aulad Ali, Arabic Professor, 
Dublin University ;—Sir Asman Jah,* formerly Prime Minister of the 
Deccan ; — Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, grandson of the wealthy Parsi 
merchant and philanthropist who for his loyalty to the Crown was 
created a baronet in 1857 ;—Admiral F. W. Pleydell-Bouverie (Syria, 
Alexandria 1840) ;—Admiral T. L. Massie (Navarino, St. Jean d’Acre, 
Burma, China and Crimea) ;—Capt. P. H. Dun;—Mr. Dwarka Nath 
Ganguli, a well-known supporter of the Indian National Congress ;— 
Major-General W. C. F. Molyneux (Kafir and Zulu wars 1878-9, Egypt 
1882, Bechuanaland 1884-5) ;—Lieut.-Col. W. E. Despard, R.M.L.1. 
(Ashanti 1873); Lieut.-Col. G. K. McCallum (Afghanistan 1879-80, 
Boer war 1881) ;—Surgeon-General W. Johnston, late Madras Army 
(China) ;—Sir Charles Cameron Lees, formerly Lieut.-Governor of the 
Gold Coast, etc. ;—Lieut.-Col. C. M. Erskine, Bombay C.S. (Afghanistan 
1879-80) ;—Sir A. H. Palmer, late President Queensland Legislative 
Council ;—Surgeon-General J. F. Beatson, late Bengal Army ;—Captain the 
Hon. Arthur F. Napier, 1.s.c.;—Mr. H. St. Aubyn Denton, m.a., Aligarh 
College ;—Col. F. M. Hunter, c.B., c.s.1., late Bombay Political Department ; 
—Lieut.-Col. A. Tippinge (Crimea) ;—Lieut.-Col. W. L. Brereton (Afghan 
war 1878-9, and Burma) ;—Surgeon-General J. Murray, M.D., late Indian 
Service (Panjab) ;—Major-General H. C. B. Barnett, late Madras Staff 
Corps (Burma 1887) ;-—Capt. J. R. B. Sergeant, k.E. (Chitral 1895) ;— 


* See under ‘‘ Native States of India.” 
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pssor G. Ebers, an Egyptologist ;—Captain W. H. Robinson, late 

os, Rhodesian Horse ;—Lieut.-General R. B. Hawley, c.B. (Crimea) ;—Mr. W. 

“ype Wren, theg3ndian Civil Service “coach ”:Chief Judge C. J. Manning, 

3 ‘@ ~=N. S. Wales ;—H.H. Sir Anand Rao Powar, Maharaja of Dhar,* K.c.s.1., 

" C,1.E,3;—Lieut.-Col. R. A. Chermside, late a.s.c. (Zulu war) ;—Major-General 

T.“L. Lynden-Bell (Crimea, Hazara, and Black Mountain campaigns) ;— 

Major-General H. M. Finlay, formerly of Madras Artillery ;—Lieut.-Colonel 

.A. H. Maclean, R.A. (Zulu war 1879) ;—Capt. G. N. Adams, late Indian 

Navy (China and Persia) ;—Col. Sir C. S. Gzowski, K.c.M.G., in Canada ; 

—Mr. R. S. O’Connor (Mutiny and Bhutan war) ;—Col. H. S. Marshall 
(Afghanistan 1878-80) ;—Lieut.-Col. C. F. Houghton, late Canadian , 

militia ;—Lieut.-Col. E. Simeon (Panjab 1848-9, N.W. Frontier 1852, 

Mutiny, etc.) ;—Lieut.-Col. E. F. David, R.M.L.I. (Sudan 1884-5 and 1896) ; 

—Major O. C. Jones (Ashanti 1873-4) ;—Lieut.-General S. Henning, c.B. 

(Crimea, Mutiny, Abyssinia) ;—Col. H. L. Wells, c.1.£., R.E., Director 

Persian. Gulf Telegraphs (Afghanistan 1878-80) ;—Commander H. G. 

Simpson, R.N. (Syria, China 1842) ;—Capt. G. Caldecott, at Omdurman ;— 

Lieut. R. §. Grenfell, at Omdurman ;—Lieut.-Col. C. D. Rich (Mutiny) ;— 

thesRev. Dr. J. Corbett, retired R.C. army chaplain (West Indies, Egypt) ; 

ie +Major.G: E. Walter, 1s.c. (Afghan war 1879-80) ;—Major-General 

at , Duncan, commanding Bombay Forces (Mutiny, Bechuanaland) ;—General 

Sir W. Hope (Crimea, Mutiny, Euzofzie operations) ;—Major-General 

_. ‘BRE. Byrne, R.A. (Crimea) ;—Lieut.-Col. F. M. Hunter, B.s.c. ;—Col. E. Car- 

a a rington (Zhob Valley and Bikanir Field Force) ;—Lieut. R. J. A. Haldane, 

“6 Highland Light Infantry (killed at Candia) ;—Surgeon-Major-Generai J. 

' ie. M.D. (Baltic, Mutiny, Bhutan Expedition) ;—The Hon. A. J. Pile, 

eae \edn.c., Speaker House of Assembly, Barbados ;—Sir C. F. Farran, Chief 

Justice of Bombay ;—Major-General W. S. Oliphant, late (Bengal) R.E. 

Z (Panjab 1848-9) ;—H.H. the Raja Bahadur of Faridkot* ;—Lieut.-Col. 

J. D. Cunningham, r.a. (Zhob Valley, Burma, Sikkim, Miranzai, Chitral 

and Tirah) ;—Major-General C. Holroyd, of the late East India Company’s 

service ;—Major-General J. F. Stafford, late Bengal S. C. (Panjab, Mutiny, 

etc.) ;—Bishop Jenner, D.p., late of Dunedin, N.Z. ;—Major-General R. A. 
Wauchope, late» Bengal Staff Corps (Delhi, Sikkim, Umbeyla campaign, 7 

Bhutan, Afghanistan 1878-80, etc. 


* See under “‘ Native States of India.” 


26 September, 1898. 








